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Qict, out temjmt quid poshUei non videt, aut plura loqmtuTf 
CHf se ostentai, imi emrum qmbuacum est raOonem non habetp is 
iaeptus esse dieitwr, 

TULU 

That man may be called impertinent^ who considers not 
tiie circumstances of time, or engrosnes the conversation, or 
makes himself tlie subject of his discourse, or pays no re- 
gard to the company he is m. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir Roger 
tliat I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour in the even- 
iug; and, attended by one ot his grooms, I arrived at 
the county-town at twilight, in order to be ready for 
the stage-coach the day followin*;. As soon as we 
arrived at the inn, the servant who waited upon lue 
UKjuired of the ciiamberlaiu in my hearmg what com* 
pany he had for the coacli ? The fellow answered, 
' Mrs. Betty Arable the great fortune, and tiie widow 
h^ mother; a recruiting officer (who took a place 
because they were to go) young 'Squire Quickset, 
ber cousm (that her mother wished her to be mar- 

VOL.VlII. B 
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up with thee in this public vehicle, is in some degre 
assaulting on the high road/ 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with i 
happy and uncommon impudence (which can b 
convicted and support itself at the same time) cHti 
* Faith, friend, I thank thee; t should have beeili 
little impertiuent if thou hadst not reprimanded Hi 
Come, thou art, 1 see, a smoky old follow, aiid '. 
will be very orderly the ensuing part of ray jou i 
I was ji^g to give myself airs, but, ladies, i 
pardoii?' ' 

Hie captain was so little out of humour, and 
company was so far from being soured by thb ht 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delifi 
in bein? agreeable to each other for the future; : 
as8uini6d their diftetent provinces in the conduct 
the company. Our reckonings^ apartments, and ac 
commodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the captail 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as the goodf be 
haviour of our coachman, and the right we had 
taking place, as going to London, of all vehicie 
coming from thence. Tlie occurrences we met witl 
were ordinary, and very little hrppened which coal* 
entertain by the relation of them : but when I con 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for m 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey was no 
spent in im})ertincnces, which to one part of us migh 
be an entertainment, to the other a suliering. ^^M 
therefore Ephraim said when we were almost arrives 
at London, had to me an air not only of good un 
derstandiug, but good breeding. Upon the youoj 
lady's expressing her satisfaction in the journey, ani 
declaring how delightful it had been to her, Ephrain 
declarecf himself as follows: ' There is no ordinar 
part of human life, which expresseth so mucli a goo! 
mind, and a right inward man, as his Ijehaviour up 
meetiagwitb strangers^ eqiecially such as may 
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most unsuitable companions to bim : such a man^ 

sn be falleth in the way witli persons of simpli- 

ay and innoceuce, however knowing he may be in 

ways of men, will not vaunt himself thereof^ 

will the rather hide his superiority to tliem, that 

•t be painfiil unto them. My good friend^' 

ea , turning to the ofiicer, ' thee and I are 

n by ai by» and peradvaiture we may never 

in : Dui be advised by a plaiu man ; modes 

a|#|Mirel are but trifles to the real man, therefore 

t think such a man as thyself terrible for thy 

», nor such a one as me contemptible for mine. 

two such as thee and I meet, with atlections 

ought to have towards each other, thou shouldst 

e to see my peaceable demeanor, and I should 

I to see thy strength and ability to protect mc 

T. 
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Quis detiderio sU pudar, out modus 
Tarn elutri capitis I 

HOR. 1 04. xxif. 1, 

Socfa was his worth, our loss is snch, 

We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 

OLDISWORTH. 

a 

IRB is a sort of delight, which is alternately 

with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 

Death. The soul has its curiosity more than or- 

lily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 

condttct of such who have behaved themselves 
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with an equal, a resigned, a cheerful, a genero 
heroic teinjjer in that extremity. We arc afl 
with these redjjective niatiners of hehaviouf, \ 
secretly believe the part of the dying person 
ble by ourselves, or such as we imagine our 
more particularly capable of. Men of exalted 
'inarch before us like princes, and are, to the 
nary race of mankind, rather subjects ^r their 
ration than example. However, there are no 
strike more forcibly trpon our imaginations, than 
which are raised from reflections upon the e 
]great and excellent men. Innocent men who 
suffered as criminals, though they were bencf 
to human society, seem to be persons of the fc 
distinction, among the vastly greater number 
man race, the dead. When the iniquity of the 
brought Socrates to his execution, how grea 
wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported b 
thing but the testimony of his own conscience 
conjectures of hcreal\er, receive the poison w 
air of mirth and good-humour, and as if goi 
an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to n 
fortunate! 

When Phocion's good actions had met Wi 
like reward from his country, and he was 
death with many others of his friends, they I 
ing their fate, he walking composedly towar 
place of execution,, how gracefully does lie si 
his illustrious character to the very last instant! 
of the rabble spitting at him as he passed, ^ 
usual authority he called to know if no one was 
to teach this fellow iiow to behave himself. 
a poor-spirited creature thut died at the sam 
for his crimes, bemoaned hhnself unmanfiill 
rebuked Ji]|jil^ ^itli this question, ' Is it no cons< 
to such a'inan as thou art to die with Phocion 
the iustaiit when he was to die, they asked wha 
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e had for hb son: he ttiswieredy ' To forget 

' of tlie Atlienmns/ Nioclcs, his friend, 

same sentence, Hestred lie might drink tlie 

lefore him : Phociou said, ' because be never 

e^ him any tiling, lie would not even this, 

[cult request lie had e\er made/ 
1 uices were very noble and great, and 
cfions of those sublime spirits had made death 
wbat it is really intended to be by the Author 
e, a relief from a various being, ever subjeet 
WB i difficulties. 

jDoas the Theban general, having received 
t mortal stab with a sword, which was left 
ody, lay in that posture till he had intelli- 
kat his troops had obtained the victory, and 
rmitted it to be drawn out, at whidi instant 
essed himself in this manner : ' This is not 
of my life, my fellow-soldiers ; it is now 
Mmunoodas is bom, who dies in so much 

re an endless labour to collect the accounts, 
licfa all ages have filled the world, of noble 
one minds that have resigned this being, as if 
nination of life were but an ordinary occur- 

common-place way of thiriiing I fell into 

^ukward endeavour to throw o(f a real and 

:tion, by turning over books in a nielan- 

ood ; but it is not easy to remove grief) which 

heart, by applyin*; remedies which only 

1 the imagination. As therefore tliis pajicr 

»ist of any thing which concerns human life, 

: help letting the present subject regard what 

I the last object of my eyes, though an enter- 

t of sorrow. 

It this evening to visit a friend^ with a de- 
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sign to rally him, upon a story I had heard of 
intendiiiff to steal a marriage without the privity 
us his mtiiuate friends and acquaintance. I c: 
into his apartment with that intimacy which 1 havi 
done for very many years, and walked directly 
his bed-chamber, where I found ray friend 
agonies of death. — What could I do ? The inno< 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the n» 
flagitious wickedness: I in vain called upon him ; 
5vas senseless, and too far spent to have l 

knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain in ni 
Give me leave then to. transcribe my soliloquy, afc 
stood by his mother, dumb with tlie weight of g 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, 
never till that hour since his birtli had been an v 
casion of a moment's sorrow to her/ 

< How surprismg is this change ! From the ] 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be redw 
in a few hours to this fatal extremity! Those 
wliich look so pale and Uvid, within these few 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance: it 
tlie business, the purpose of his being, next to ob« 
ing hun to whom he is gone^, to please and instru* 
and that for no other end but to please and instruc^ 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requisite for making a figure in a cou* 
tentious world, moderation, good-nature, affabilityi 
temperance, and chastity, were the arts of his excel- 
lent hfe. — ^There as he hes in helpless agony, no wise 
man who knew him so well as I, but woula resign all 
the world can bestow to be so near the end of such 
a life. Why does my heart so little obey my reason 
as to lament thee, thou excellent man? — Heaven re- 
ceive him or restore him ? — Thy beloved mother, thy 
obliged friendsy thy helpless servants^ stand arouna 
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! Tvithout distinctioD. How much wouldst thou, 
ac thou tliy senses, say to each of us! 

^ t now that good heart bursts, and he is at rest 
— la that breath expired a soul who never indulged 
ip )n unfit for the place he is gone to. Where are 
BOW uiy plans of justice, of truth, of honour? Of 
t use the volumes thou hast collated, the argu- 
i thou hast invented, the examples thou hast 
I wed? Poor were the expectations of the stu- 
, the modest, and the good, if the rewarti of 
IT labours were only to be expected from man. 
, my friend, thy intended pleaaings, thy intended 
d offices to thy friends, tliy mtended services to thy 
itry, are already performed (as to thy concern in 
I in his sight, before whom, the ])ast, present, and 

e appear at our view. While others with thy talents 
e tormented witli ambition, with vain-glory, with 
^ with emulation, how well didst tliou turn thv 
to its own improvement in things out of the 
^ power of fortune; m probity, in integrity, in the 
ice and study of justice! How silent tliy passage, 
' private thy journey, how glorious thy end! 
ny have I known more famous, some more know- 
not one so mnocent.* R. 
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Opiferque per orbem 

Dicor — — 

OVID, Met. i. 5€i. 



And am the great physician called below. 

ORYDEN. 

DuBTNG my absence ill the country, several pac 
have been left for me, which were not fbrwai 
to me, because I was expected every day in t( 
The author of the following letter dated from To^ 
hill, having sometimes been entertained with 
learned gentlemen in plush doublets *, who i 
vended tneir wares from a stage in that place, 
pleasantly enough addressed to me, as no less a 
m morality, than those are in physic. To con 
with his kind inclination to make my cures i 
1 shall give you his testimonial of my great huu 
at large in his own words. 

< SIR, Tower-hill, July 5, 171 

• Your saying the other day there is so 
thing wonderful in the narrowness of those m 
which can be pleased, and be barren of bount} 
those who please them, makes me in pain that 1 
not a man of power. If I were, you should s 
see bow much I approve your speculations. In 
mean time, 1 beg leave to supply that uiabihty \ 
the empty tribute of an honest mind, by telling 

* Viz. Qiiack-doctors. 
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I love and thank you for your daily refresli- 
I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke my 
Ik's pipe (though I cannot forbear reading the 
before I fill and light,) and really it gives a 
ful relish to every whiff; each paragraph is 
t either with useful or delightftil notions, and 
T fail of being highly diverted or improved, 
ariety of your subjects surprises iiie as much 
>x oi pictures did formerly, in which there was 
e. that by pulling some pieces of isin- 
\sf ' It, was changed into a grave senator or a 
-f rew, a patclieid lady or a nun, a beau or 
jk-a-more, a prude or a coquette, a country 
i or a conjurer, with many other difierent re- 
lations very entertaining (as you are) though 
le same at the bottom. This was a childish 
It, when I was carried away with outward 
i, but you make a deeper impression, and 
me secret springs of the muid; you charm the 
soothe the passions, and insensibly lead the 
to that sweetness of temper that you so well de- 
i you rouse generosity with that spirit, and in- 
i humanity with that ease, that he must be 
My stupid that is not affected by you. I can- 
', wdeed, that you have put impertinence to 
, or vanity out of countenance; but, methinks, 
e bid as fair for it, as any man that ever ap- 
[ i^n a public stage ; and offer an infallible cure 
e and folly, for the price of one penny. And 
t is usual for those who receive benefit by such 
i operators, to publish an advertisement, that 
may reap the same advantage, I think myself 
i to declare to all the world, that having for a 
ime been splenetic, ill-natured, froward, suspi- 
and unsociable, by the application of your 
neSf taken only with half an ounce of right 
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Virgiiua tobacco, for six successive mornings, 1 
become open, obliging, officious, frank and hospits 

lam. 
Your humble servant 

and great abmirer, 

GEORGE TRUSTY 



The careful father and humble petitioner fa 
after mentioned, \^o are under difficulties al 
the just management of fans, will soon rec 
proper advertisements relating to the professor 
that behalf, with their places of abode and metl 
of teaching. 

* SIR, Joiy 5, m 

* In your Spectator of June the 27th, 
transcribe a letter sei\t to you from a new i^or 
muster-master, who teaches ladies the whole e 
cJiae of the hn; I have a daughter just comi 
town, who though jshe has always held a fan in 
hand at proper times, yet she knows no more 1 
to use it according to true discipline, than an a 
ward school-boy does to make use of his new sw< 
I have sent for her on purpose to learn the exer< 
she being already very well accomplished in all o 
arts whidi are necessary for a young lady to uu( 
stand; my request is, mat you will speak to ] 
correspondent on my belialf, and in your next 
per let me know what he expects, either by 
month or the quarter, for teacning: and wher^ 
keeps his place of rendezvous. I have a son 
whom I would fain jbave taught to gallant fans, 
should be glad to know what the gentleman v^ 1 
for teaching them bolb, I finding &ns for practic 
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vn expence. This information will in tlie bigli- 
oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM >VISEACR£. 

I soon as my son b perfect in this art (which I 
viil be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty 
[ design he shall learn to ride tlie great horse, 
L he is not yet above twenty years old) if his 

whose darling he is, will venture him/ 

' TO THE SPECTATOR. 

humble Petition of Benjamin Easy, Gent. 

nwETH, 

* That it was your petitioner's misfortune 
to Hackney church last Sunday, where to 

II amazement he met with a soldier of your 
uning; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and 
rott^ the whole exercise of it to admiration, 
dkimmaged officer of your's has, to my know* 
been the ruin of above five young gentlemen 
myself, and still goes on laying waste where- 

> comes, wher^yy the whole village is in 

er. Our humble request is therefore, that 

Amazon be ordered immediately to lay do^vn 

, or that you would issue forth an order, that 

ve been thus injured may meet at the place 

rendezvous, and there be taught to manage 

m-DOxes in such manner as we may be an 

tatchforher; 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c/ 



nil. 
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Est bremtaie opus, ut currat smtentia—'^ 

HOR. 1 Sat. X. 'i. 

Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, \ 
used in liis private offices of devotion to give t 
to heaven that he was bom a Frenchman : for 
own part, I look upon it as a peculiar bles 
I was bom an Englishman. Among many oi 
reasons, I think myself very happy in my country,- 
the language of it is wonderfully adapted to a i 
who is sparing of his words, and an enemy to ioq 
city. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fort 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the pu 
my speculations upon the English tongue, not a< 
11^ but they will be accq)table to all my cu 
readers. 

The Elnglish delight in silence more than any o1 
European nation, if the remarks which are made < 
us by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not k 
up in conversation, but falls into more pauses & 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it 
observed, that the matter of our writings is thro 
much closer together, and lies in a narrower com] 
than is usual in the works of foreign authors : for, 
favour our natural taciturnity, when we are oblij 
to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest 
we are able, and give a#quick a birth to our coucep 
tions as possible. 
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r shews itself in several remarks tliat 

e upon the English language. As fini 

lis abounding in monosyllables, which gives 

ortunity of delivering our thoughts in few 

This indeed takes oft from the elegance of 

le, but at the same time expresses our ideas 

diest manner, and consequently answers tlie 

;n of speech better than tlie multitude of 

which make the words of other languages 

eable and sonorous. The sounds of our 

ords are commonly like those of string mu- 

and transieut, which rise and perish upon a 

ch; those of other languages are like the 

wind instruments, sweet and swelling, and 

1 out into variety of modulation. 

Kt place we may observe, that where the 

t monosyllables, we often make tliem so, 

MS lies in our power, by our rapidity of 

3n ; as it generally happens in most ot our 

which are derived from the Latin, where 

ici the length of the syllables that gives 

ave and solemn air in their own language, 

iiem more proper for dispatch, and more 

lie to the genius of our tongue. This we 

i multitude of words, as ' liberty, con- 

D re, orator,' &,c. 

natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
a very considerable altemtiou in our lan- 
' dosing in one syllable the termination of 
rperfect tense, as in these wonls ' drown'dy 
iniv'd/ for * cirowned, walked, arrived/ 
very much disfigured the tongue, and turned 
i of our smoothest words into so many 
; consonants. This is the more remarkable, 
le want of vowels in our language has been 
f|l complaiat of oujr politest authors^ who 
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nevertbeiess ait the ttket that hat^ fnatde these 
trenchments^ and consequently very much increa 
our former scarcity. 

This fefleetioh en the words that end in ed, I 
hedrd in conversation from one of the greatest gen 
this age has produced*. I think Vft m^y add to 
foregoing ob^rvation, the chan^ frfaich h 
in our kinguage, hy the abbreycrtion of several \ 
that are terminated in ' eth/ by sub:^tiiti • 

the room of the last syllable, as in ' drowns j ^ 
mtives/ and innumerable other word^^ which 
pronunciation of onr forefatliers were ' droi 
walketh, arriveth.' Tiiis has wonderfully multi 
better which whs befoie too frectuent in the 1 
tongue, and added to that hissing in eur lai^ 
which is taken so much notice Of by foreignets s 
M the same time humours our taciturnity, and 
lis of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single 
on many occasions does the office of a whole \ 
and represaits the * his* and * her' of our foreft 
Hiere is no doubt but the ear of a foragner, i 
is the best judge in this case, would very mi i 
approve of such innovations, which indeed we 
t>ur$elves in some measure, by retaining the old 
mination in writing, and in all the sotemn offices oi 
religion. 

As in the instances T have ^ven we have 
tomized many of our particular words to the d 
ment of our tongue, so on other occasions we 
drawn two words into one, whieh has likewise ^ 
much utituned our language, and clogged it 

* This was probably Dean Swift, who has made the 
bbse'rvatibn hi his proposal foi* coiTectilr%, improving, : 
totaiiuDg the fingnsh tongMe, ate. See Swift's Wbt4u. 
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ttdiUKsioD dr tiot; ftml "wlA never be decided \ 
we have s<Miiethiiig like fiui academy, that by 
best authorities ai^d rules dtawii from the anai 
of languages shall settle all controversies betv 
grarmhar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it 
the genius and naturai temper of me English, mi 
is modesty thoughtiul, and sincere> abd which, i 
haps, may recommend the peo(^, though it 
spioil^ the tongue. We tnigfit, perhaps, a y 
iame thought into other languages, and auce 
great part of what is peculiar to them fn thte 
nhis of the peot)9e who speak lliem. It < 
the li|;ht talkative humour of the Fn i i 

little infected their tongue, wMch ti oe 
by many instances; as the g<emus oi the I 
which is so rmich addicted to music and een 
has moulded all their word^ and phrases to 
particular uses. The staiteliness aiiid gravity ot 
HpahiijEirds shews itsdf to perfection in the 
of their hinguage ; and th^ blunt hcmeM hum* 
the fjermans sounds better in the roughness or 
High-Dutch, than it would iu a politer tongue. 

• C. 
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A greater liar Pulhia never bred. 

i ( >1N6 to the request of this strange f^UoW, I 
pi the foilowiDg letter. . 

' MR. SPBCTATOB, 

^ I SHALL without any manner of |n%face or apo* 

|i t you, that I am, and ever have been from 

^. a /ardy one of the greatest liars this island 

proi Odd, 1 have read all tlie moralists upon 

i cc, but could never find any eAect their dift- 

s litd upon me, but to add to my misfortune 

new thoughts and ideas, and making me more 

in my language, and capable of sometimes 

seeming truths with my improbabilities. With 

ong passion towards falsehood in this kind, 

uoes not live an honester man, or a siiicerer 

ad ; but my imagination runs away with me, and 

terer is started, 1 have such a scene of adveutures 

urs in an instant before me, that I cannot help 

ring them, though to my immediate confusion, I 

t but kiK>w 1 am hable to be detected by the tirst 

I meet. 

- vJpon occa^n of the mention of the battle of 

Pldtowa*^ I could not forbear giving an account 

• Fought JiUy 8, 1709, between Charles XII. of Sweden 
od Peter I. Emperor of Russia ; wherein Ciiarics was en- 
irely defeated* 
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of a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who n 
bred at Moscow, that had too much mettle to at 
books of entries and accounts, when there was 
active a scene in the country where he resid< \ 
followed the Czar as a volunteer. This warm yt 
(bom at the instant the thing was spoke of) \ 
man wiio unhorsed the Swedish general, he whs 
occasion that the Muscovites kept their tire in 
soldier-like a manner, and brought up those tro 
which were covered from the enemy at the 1 
ning of the day ; besides this, he had at last ^^ 
fortune to be the man who took Count rip''*- 
With all this fire I knew my cousin to be the ex 
creature in the world. He never made any 
tinent show of his valour, ^nd then he had an exo 
ient genius for the world in every other kind, 
had letters from him (here I felt in my po 
that exactly spokie the Czar's character, wh i 
knew perfectly well ; and I could not forbear o 
eluding, that I lay with his imperial majesty tw 
^r thrice a week all the while he lodged at I 
ford f. What is worse than all this, it is impo 
to speak to me, but you give me some occ a 
coming out with one lie or other, that ; i 
mi, humour, prospect of interest, or any uiher mo 
tive that I can think of in nature. Tlie other day 
when one was commending an eminent and leamec 
divine, what occasion in the world had I to say 
' Methinks he would look more venerable if he wen 
not so fair a man ?' I remember the company smiled 
I have seen the gentleman since, and he is coal 
black. I have intimations every day in my life 
nobody believes me, yet I am never the better, j 
was saying something the other day to an. old friem 
at Will's coffee-house, and he made me no manne; 

* Prime Minister of. Charles XII« 
t In the spring of the year 1698. 
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rcr : tcM me tlmt an acquaintance of Tull j 

Having two or three times togetlier said 

without receiving any answer, ** tl»t upon 

he was but that very month fort^ years 

iMXfy answered, *' Surely you thmk me 

incredulous man in the world, if I do not 

s what yon have told me evety day these fen 

' The misclnef of it is, I AihI myself won- 

inclined to have been present at every oc- 

that is spoken of before roe ; this had led 

y inconveniences, but indeed thev have 

5 rewer, because 1 am no ill-natured man, 

er sptak. things to any man's disadvantage. 

dirKtly defame, but I do what ia as bad in 

luence, for I have often made a man say 

1 ;h a lively expression, who was bom a 

* ' brother. When one has said in my 

** such a one is no wiser than be siiould 

imraediately have replied, '' Now 'faith, I 

see that, he said a very good thing to my 

uch-a-one, up«ni such an occasion, and the 

Sach an honest dolt as this has been watched 

ry expression he uttered, upon my recouimen- 

of him, and consequently been subject to the 

ridicule. I once endeavourc<l to cure myself 

impertinent quality, and resolved to hold my 

s for seven days tos^etiicr ; I did so, but then 

BO many winks and unnecessary distortions of 

ce upon what any bo<iy else said, that I found 

forebore the expression, and that I still lied 

heart to every man 1 met with. You are to 

ene thing . (which I believe you will say is a 

xmsidering the use I should have made of it) 

ar travelled in my life; but I do not know 

ir I could have spoken of any foreign country 

lore familiarity than I do at present, in coui- 

rbo are strangers to me. I have cursed the 
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inns in Germany; coinmeoded the brothels at 1 
uice; the freedom of conversation in France; ] 
though I never was out of this dear town, and h 
miles about it, have been tliree nights together d 
ged by bravoes, for an intrigue with a card «« 
mistress at Rome. : 

' It were endless to give you particulars of 
kind; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, tl 
are about twenty or thirty of us in thb town • 
Viean by this town the cities of London and W< 
minster ; I say there are in town a sufficient numij 
^f us to make a society among ourselves ; and 
we cannot be believed any longer, 1 beg of you 
print this my letter, that we may meet togetlier, i 
be under such regulation as there may be no oe 
sion for belief or confidence among us. 1£ you thii 
fit, we might be called '' the historians,'^ for liar is 1 
come a very harsh word. And that a member 
tlie society may not hereafter be ill received by 
rest of the world, I desire you would explain a lit 
this sort of men, and not let us historians be ranke 
^s we, are in the imaginations of ordinary peo| 
among common liars, make- bates, impostors, ] 
incendiaries. For your instruction herein, you ; i 
to know tliat an historian ui conversation is only 
person of so pregnant a fancy, that he cannot bo 
contented with ordinary occurrences. I know a 
man of quality of our order, who is of the wrong 
ude of forty-three, and has been of that age, accord- 
ing to Tuiiy's jest, for some years since, whose vein 
is upon the romantic. Give him the least occasion, 
and he will t?ll you something so very particular 
that happened in such a year, and in such company, 
where by the by was present such a one, who was 
afterwards made such a thing — Out of all these 
circumstances, in the best hmguage in the world, 
he will joid together with such probable iuckleats 
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t !W8 a penoD of the deepest pene- 
n itest nrindy and withal sometJiing 

I when he speaks of himself, tliat you 

niie. Dear sir, why should this be Iyuis! 
; so instructive. He has withal the 
\ lecc; somethiug so very venerable and 
ther of these historians is a young man 
fe would take in, though he extremely wants 
IS people send cliildreu (before they can learn 
\g) to school, to keep them out of harm's 
—He tells things which have nothing at all in 

can neither please nor displease, but merely 

YOur time to no manner of puipose, no man- 

(elight ; but he is good-natured, and does it 

he loves to be saying something to you, and 

I vou. 

Did name you a soldier that hath done very 
doffs without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
1 slow of head, but what he can say is for 

so that we must have him. 
t leave to tell you of one more, who is 
he IS the most afflicted creature in tlie world, 

happened between bun and a great beauty 
:ver De known. Yet again he comforts him- 
!ang the jade her woman. If money can keep 
trusty I will do it, though I mortgage every 
Dthony and Cleopatra for that ; all tor love 
world well lost." 

sir, there b my little merchant, honest In- 
'Change, there is my man for loss and 

re is tare and tret, there b lying all round 
k: ; he has such a prodigious intelligence, he 
ill the French are doing, or what we intend 
t to intend, and has it from such hands.-— 
3, whither am I running ! while I complain, 
remonstrate to you, even all thb b a lie, 
re b not one such person of quality, lover. 
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toLdier, or merchant, as I have bow described iu 
whole world, that I know of. But I will catch 
once in my life, aad in spite of nature speak one a 
to wit, that I am, 
T. . Yoiir humble servant^ &c.' 
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j^ kao etiam serpia semper libera fuerunt, tknereniy 

derent, diderent^ smo potm8 euam aUmus arbUrio. 

TUIX. £pi8L 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rgoi 
grieve, at theik' own ratlier than another's pleasure. 

It is no small concern to mc, that I find so i 
complaints from that part of mankind whose poi 
k is to Uve in servitude, that those whom they 
pend upon will not aHow them to be even as 1 
as their condition will admit of. There are, 
unhappy correspondents inform me, rs 

are oftended at a cheerful countenance, and ti 
a .servant b broke loose from them, if he d< 
preserve the utmost awe in their presence, j 
IS one who says, if he looks satisfied, his master i 
him, ' what nakea him so pert this morning ;' u 
little sour, ' Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid yo 
wages f The poor creatures live in the most c 
treme misery together; the master knows not be 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give 
b seems this person is of so sullen a nature, t i 
knows but little satbfaction in the midst of a pi< 
tiful fortune, and secretly frets to see any x 
■nee of content in one Aat lives apao the b 
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r s 1 e ke is uiriMpiiy ib tlie po^ 

»r « Oiieasy persons, who cunoot 

li own 1 Is, veut tiidr spleen upon M 

Da upon tnem ; wbidi, I thiiik, is expressed 

f oMinDer in the following letters. 

Sy August 2, 1711. 

' I HAVE read your Spectator of the tiiinl of 

nontfa, and wmIi I had the liappiness of being 

«d to serve so good a master as Sir Roger. 

haracter of mv master is the very reverse of 

ood and gentle kn^ht's. All his directions 

1, and his mind revealed by way of contra- 

vhen any thing is to be remembered, with 

cast of face he cries ** Be sure to forget 

'IT I am to make haste back, '' Do not come 

D hours; be sure to call by tlie way upon 

your companions.'^ Then another excellent 

1 is, if he sets me any thing to do, which lie 

mi necessarily take up half a day, he 

times in a quarter of an hour to know whe- 

e done yet. This is hb maimer; and 

perverseness runs through all his actions, 

as the circumstances vary. Besides all 

5 IS so suspidous, that he submits himself to 

idgery of a spy. He is as unhappy himself as 

8 his servants: he is constantly watching us, 

er no more in pleasure and liberty tlian 

ler and a prisoner. He lays traps for 

no sooner makes a discovery, but falls into 

^, as I am more ashamed of for coming 

ihan for being directed to me. This, sir, 

nx sketch of a master I have served upwards 

I years; and though I have never wronged 

ooniess my despair of pleasing him has very 

abated my endeavour to do it. If you will 

5 leaiie to steal a sentence ont of my master's 
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Clarendon, I shall tell you my case in a word, *^ 1 
used worse than I deserved, I cared less to desc 
well than I had done/' 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

RALPH valet/ 

* BEAR MR. SPECTER, 

^ I AM the next thmg to a lady's woman, 
am under both my lady and her woman. 1 
so used by them both, that I should be veiy 
to see them in the Specter. My lady herself is 
no mind in the world, and for that reason her ^ 
man is of twenty minds in a moment. My ladv 
one that never knows what to do with lie 
she pulls on and puts off every thing she n 
twenty times, before she resolves upon it for 
day. I stand at one end of the room, and 
things to her woman. When my lady a t 
thing, I hear, and have half brought it, w 
woman meets me in the middle of the room ui 
ceive it, and at that instant she says, '* No, she 
not have it." Then I go back, and her woman c< 
up to her, and by this time she will have that, 
two or three thing:} more in an instant. The w< 
and I run to each other ; I am loaded and dehv 
the things to her, when my lady says she wants 
of all these things, and we are the dullest creatu: 
the world, and she the unhappiest woman living, 
she shall not be drest in any time. Thus we si 
not knowing what to do, when our good lady ^ 
all the patience in the world tells us as plain as 
can speak, that she will have temper beca 
have no manner of understanding ; and begins 
to dress, and see if we can find out of ourselves ^ 
we are to do. When she b dressed she goes 
^<iliniiery and after she haa disliked every thing tl 
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calls for ber coach, then commands it in again, 
then she will not go out at ail, and then will 
too, and orders the cliariot. Now, good Mr. 
cter, I desire you would, in the lieliaif of all who 
e iroward ladies, give out in your paper, that 
I can be done without allowiuc time for it, 

I t one cannot be back again with what one 
sent for, if one is called back before one can go 
Hep for that tliey want. And if \ou please, let 
1 know that all mistresses are as like as all ser- 

I am your loving friend. 

PATIENCE giddy/ 

These are great calamities; but I met the otiier 
in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
than either of the above represented. A tat 
r was puiiing on in his open waistcoat ; a boy 
lourteen in a livery, carrying aAer him his cloak, 
r coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad was 
f to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
rith his master, who turned back every half fur- 
and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
lehind. 
ihere is something very unaccountable, that peo- 
cannot put themselves in the condition of tlie 
below them, when they consider the com- 
they give. But ttiere is nothing more com- 
than to see a fellow (who if he were reduced 
[9 would not be hired by any man Uving) lament 
he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
re. 
u would, perhaps, be ruiming too far out of com- 
life to urge, that he who is not master of him- 
letf and his own passions, cannot be a proper master 
of another. Equanimity in a man's own words 
nd actiou8| will easily difiiise itself through his whole 
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fmsAy, Fampkilio has the bappiest hMeebold 
Any iBMi I know, and that proceeds ircMu the hu( 
regard be has to them in theh* j^ivate fMrsoin 
wdl as in respect that they are his servimts. If tl 
be any occaskm, wherein tiiey naay in theoiseh 
supposed to be unfit to attend their master's c i 
by reason of any attention to their own, be is so g* 
as to place binisdf in their condition. I th«M 
tery becomHH^ in him, when at dinner the o r 
be made an )rtM)k)gy for want of more atlene i, 
said, * one ot my jfootmen is gone to the weaa 
his sister, and the other I do not expect to waii, 
eause his &tber died but two days ago/ 1 
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VHtnr in ¥e iton dMt testihus non neces^cttilt, 

TULL. 

ite use^iumece&sary proofs in an indispatable pohit. 

Ons meets now and then with persons who are 
tremely learned and knotty in expounding clear ca 
Tuliy tells us ot* an author that spent some pages 
prove ^at generals could not perform the great em 
prises which have made them so illustrious, if 
had not had men. He asserted also, it seems, thi 
minister at home, no more 1 a C( ier abi 

could do any thing witliouc e were J 

•truments and assistants. On u o'*'*: >n y 
dttcet the example of Themiitocies> pc Oyi 
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i*r idf, whom he denies to have been 

or ai i( N'hat they did, except they had 

reu oy omers. It is pleasant enougli to see 

QI18 contend without opponent!, and triumph 

rictofy. 

author above-mentioned by the orator is 

for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we 

ftiy day in conversation such as deserve tiie 

. of renown, for troubling those with whom 

erse with the like certainties. The persons 

ave always thought to deserve the highest ad- 

n this £ind are your ordinary story-tellers, 

e most religiously careful of keeping to tlie 

ivery particular circumstance of a narration, 

r it concerns the main end or not. A gentie- 

H I had the honour to be in company with 

, u|)on some occasion that he was pleased 

1, he remembered a very pretty repartee 

y a ver}' witty man in King Charles's time upon 

occasion. ' I remember (said he, upon enter- 

> th^tale) much aliout the time of Gates's plot, 

ousin-gennan of mine and 1 were at the Bear 

torn. No, 1 am out, it was at the Cross-keys; 

k Thomson was there, for he was very great 

* gentleman who made the answer. But 1 am 

was spoken somewhere thereabouts, for we 

bottle in that neighbourhood every evening : 

matter for all that, the thing is the same ; 

going on to settle the geography of the 

I I lett the room, wondering at tliis odd 

ad which can play away its words, with 

; nothing to the purpose, still observing its 

ipertineucies, and yet proceeding in them. 

^question but he informed the rest of his 

e, who had more patience than I, of tUe 

1 parentage, as well as the collateral alli- 

d2 
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ances of bis famiiy who made the ttpartee, ; 
him who provoiica him to it. 

It is no small misibrtatie to any who have s 
value for ikmr time, when this quality of beii 
very circumstantial, and careful to be exact, 
pens to shew itself in a man whose quality o 
them to attend his proofs, that it b now day, : 
like. But this is augmented when the same ^ 
gets into aathority^ as it o^ben does. Nay, 1 
known it tnor« tkan once ascend the very p 
One of this sort taking it in has head to be a 
admirer of Dr. TiUotson and Dr, Beveridge, 
iaMed of proving out of these great authors, t 
which no man iiving would have denied him upc 
t>wn single • authority. One day resolving to 
to the point is hand, he said, 'according to 
excellent divme' I will enter upon the matter, 
Ins wo4xls, in his fifteenth sermon of the folio ed 
page 160,— 

*' I shed! bHe% ex[^ain the words, and tiieii 
sider the matter contained in them." 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would 1 
strain his modesty so far as to alter his desi: 
' entering upon toe matter,' to that of ' briefl 
plaining/ But so it was, that he would not 
be contented with that authority, bnt added 
the other diving to strengthen his method, and 
us, ^ with tlie pious and learned Dr. Beve 
page 4th of his ninth volume, ** 1 shall end c 
make it as plain as I can from tiiie words w 
have how read, wherein for that purpose we 
consider———'* This wiseacre was reckoned b 
parish, who did not understand him, a most 
lent preacher ; but that he read too much, an 
80 hamble that he did not trust enough to his 
parts. 

KeiLt to tliese ingenious gentlemeii, who 
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nobody am deny tiieoi, are to be nuiked 

»i people who do not indeed attempt to prove 

thingSi but are ever labouring to nii^e 

with you about niatter» you will give up 

(t the least controversy. One of these 

J a gentleman who said lie saw Mr. Such- 

^ ibis morning at nine of the clock towards 

avel-pits; * Sir, I must bog your pardon for 

»r though I am very loth to have any dispute 

»u, yet I must take tlie liberty to tell vou it 

le when I saw him at St. James's/ When 

this genius are pretty far gone in learning 

H put y^m to prove that snow is m hite, and 

ou are upon that topic can say that tlicrc is 

10 such thing as colour in nature ; in a word, 

turn what tittle knowledge they Imve into 

ity of raising doubts ; into a capacity 

/ays frivolous and always unanswerable. 

oi iwo disputants of this impertinent and lu- 

k I that the cynic said, * one of these fellows 

a ram, and the other holds the pail.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

i exercises of the snuff-box, according to the 

ionable airs and motions, in opposition to 

luse of the fan, will be taught witli the best 

r perfumed snuff, at Charles Lillie's, per- 

at the comer of Beaufort- buildings in the 

and attendance siven for the benefit of the 

rchants about uie £xchan;j[e for two hours 

ly at noon, except Saturdays, at a tov-shop 

irraway's coffee-house. There will be likewise 

the ceremony of the snuff-box, or rules for 

snuff to a stranger, a friend, or a mistress, 

ig to the degrees of familiarity or dbtance ; 

explanation of the careless, the scornful, the 
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politic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures propi 
each of them. 

' N. B. The undertaker does not questi< 1 
a short time to have formed a body of regi 
boxes ready to meet and make head \ 
regiment of fans which have been la spu 

and are now in motion/ 

1 
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Vera gloria radices agit, atque etiam frojHtgaiur ; fictm 
nta ceieritery tanquamflosculi^ deciduiU, nee simulatum i 
qvidquam esse dmturnum, 

TULt 

True glory takes root, and even spreads : all false pretei 
like flowers, fall to the ground ; nor can any connteifeit 
long. 

Of all the affections which attend human life, 
love of glory is the most ardent According as 
b cultivated in princes, it produces the greatest g< 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it 
impressions received from education only, it crei 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : where it 
the natural bent of the prince's inclination, it pn 
hhn to the pursuit of things truly glorious, j 
two greatest men now in Europe (^according to 
common acceptation of the word great) are Lew 
King of France, and Peter Emperor of R 
it is certain that all fame does not arise in 
practice of virtue, it is, methinks, no ui 
amusement to examine tlie glory of these ti 
tates, and distinguish that which is empty, pe 
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RokMM^ ftem wkit is solid, lMti^g» umI iis- 

of Fnnce had his in&ncy attended b^ 
lad worldly men, who made extent of tern* 
5t idkoiioiis instance of power, and mis- 
of £ime for the acquisition of 
J yotMug monarch's heart was by such 
easily deluded into a fondness for vain- 
t ano upon these uqjust principles to form or 
«fitb suitable projects of invasion, rapine^ 
r, and all the guilts that attend war when it is 
At the same time tliis tyranny was laid, 
1 arts were encouraged in the most gene- 
ra as if men of higher faculties were to be 
1 lo permit the massacre of the rest of the 
Every superstructure which the court of 
; built upon their first designs, which were in 
s vicious, was suitable to its false founda- 
ine ostentation of riches, the vanity of equi- 
le of poverty, and ignorance ot modesty, 
me CI »n s s of life : the generous love of 
iroi • \ c ged into gallantry for all the 
1 i< » among men turned into coni- 
i ot eresi, or mere professions. ' While 
ivere toe rules of life, perjuries in the prince, 
i general corruption of manners in the subject, 
&e snares in which France has entangled all her 
ours.' With such false colours have the eye^i 
seen inchanted, from the debauchery of his 
foofh, to the superstition of his present old age. 
! it is, that he has the patience to have sta- 
lected to his prowess, his valour, his fortitude, 
the sof s and luxury of a court to be ap- 

for I :y and enterprise in military 

reter i\ evitz of Russia, when he came to years 
JHBhooa, ^ he found himself emperor of a 
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vast and numerous people, master of an 
ritor^, absolute commander of the lives ana lo; 
ipf his subjects, in the midst of this unboi d pi 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon n 
people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance, anu m. i 
manner of life, this generous )Hiuce beheld i 
temned, from the light of his own geni 
judgment suggested this to him, and 1 
prompted him to amend it. In order to ti 
not send to the nation from whence the i or 
world has borrowed its politeness, but hi 
his diadem to learn the true way to glory 
nour, and application to useful arts, wher lo 
ploy the laborious, the simple, the honest t ot 
people. Mechanic employments and o| 
very justly the first objects of his favour i o 
vation. With this glorious intention he ira^ 
into foreign nations in an obscure manner, abovi 
treiving little honours where he sojourned, but 
ing into what was of more consequence, their a 
peace and of war. By tliis means has this 
prince laid the foundation of a great and lasti 
by personal labour, personal knowledge, 
lour. It would be injury to any of antiquiiy co 
them with him. Who, but himself, ever left a tb 
to learn to sit in it with more grace? Who < 
thought himself mean in absolute power, till he 
learned to use it? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is 
plexity to know where to begin his encom 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic 
be said to command themselves, but this empei 
also literally under his own com 1. How gc 
rous and how good was his enten own 

as a private man in the army he r km, none 

it might expect to outrun the steps wi w h 
himself advanced! By such measures i 
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ned to conquer, leauued to use his coo- 

jtlow terrible has he appeared in battle, 

nctory! Shall then the base arts <^ 

r be held polite, and tlie honest b- 

n 1 luissian barbarous? No: barbarity is 

ice of true honour, or placing any thing 

oi it The unjust prince is ignoble ua 

, the good prince only renowned and glo- 

n may impose upon themselves what 

Hse ny their corrupt imaginations, trutli will 

■e^ its station ; and as glory is nothing else 

shadow of virtue, it wUl certainly disappear 

departure of virtue. But how carefully ou^ht 

notions of it to be preserved, and how m- 

ihould we be to encourage amy impulses to- 

1 1 The Westminster school-boy that said the 

he could not sleep or play ror the colours 

nad *, ought to be free from receiving a blow 

et us consider what is truly glorious according 
author I have to-day quot^ in the front of my 

e perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
three particulars : ' That the people love us ; 
hey have confidence in us ; that being afiected 
I certain admiration towards us, they think we 
ve honour.' This was spoken of greatness in 
eommonwealtli. But if one were to form a 
D of consummate glory under our constitution, 
mi add to the above-mentioned felicities a 
necessary inexistence, and disrelish of all 

* The colours taken at Bienheim, in 1704, were fixed up 
Westmkister-haU; after baring been carried in procession 
■Wiethe city. 
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the rest, witlicmt the pnnce's favour *. He bIm 
nethinks, have riches, power, Inmoiir, eo 
glory ; but riches, power, honour, cofl i, 
'^ry ^ottld have no ctianss, but as aco i w 

nie auction of his prince. He i^old, meumiks 
popular because a favourite, and a favourite be 
popular. Were it not to make the character too 
ginary, I would give him sovereignty over some 
territory, and make him esteem that an emp^ < 
tion without the kind regards of his own p 
mav merely have an idea of a man thus o< 
and circumstantiated, and if he were «o vn»e 
power without an incapacity f of giving jeak>iav< 
would be also glorious without possibility p 
ing disgrace. This humility and thb impor 
make has glory immortal. 

These thoughts are apt to draw me beyoi 
usual length of thb paper ; but if I could rai 
such rhapsodies could outlive the common £ 
ordinary things, I would say tliese sketches : 
images of gloiy were drawn in August, Ifli^ 
John Duke of Marlborough made that mum 
march wherein he took the French lines i 
bloodshed. ;k 

* He means, that all the other felicities shontd not K# 
fished, or even perceived to exist, without tiie prince^ 

t The sense seems to reqnire ' widiout a capacity/ I 
fkit copies read as here. 
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Ammum cwrii mute huCf nwnc ditidit titer. 

VIKO. Ma, Iv. 885. 

Tha way and that the anxiout mind is torn. 

KN I acquaint my reader, that I have many 
letters not yet acknowledged, I believe be 

urn, what I have a mind be should believe, that 

I no small charge upon me, but am a person of 
consequence in this world. I shall therefore 

)y the present hour only in reading petitions in 

^rder as follows. 

* MB. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE lost SO much time already, tliat I 
f upon the receipt hereof, you will sit down 
iiately, and give me your answer. And I would 
' of you whether a pretender of mine really loves 
As well as I can I will describe his manners, 
en he sees me he is always talking of constancy, 
vouchsafes to visit me but once a fortnight, and 
always in haste to be gone. When I am 
1 hear he says he is mightily concerned, but 
r comes nor sends, because, as he tells hi» 
itance with a sigh, he does not care to let me 
iwiw all the power I have over him, and how im- 

C'ble it is for him to live without me. When he 
8 the town, he writes once in six weeks, desires 
1o bear from me, complains of the torment of ab- 
'Mooe, speaks of flames, tortures, languishings, and 
ttsta»es. He has the cant of an impatient lover, 
W keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. You know 
I must not go faster than he does, and to move at 

VOL, vin. T. 
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this rate is as tedious as counting a great clock, 
you are to know he is rich, and my mother says, i 
IS slow he is sure ; he will love me long, if he lov 
little : but I appeal to you whether he loves at al 

Your neglected humble servant, 

LYDIA NOVEL 

* All these fellows who have money are extn 
saucy and cold ; pray, sir, tell fliem of it/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I HAVE been delighted with nothi] 
through the whole course of your writings tj 
substantial account you lately gave of wit, and i v 
wish you would take some other opportunity to 
press further the corrupt taste the age is run 
which I am chiefly apt to attribute to the prevai< 
of a few popular authors, whose merit in some 
spects has given a sanction to their faults in otl 
Thus the imitators of Milton seem to place all 
excellency of that sort of writing either in the 
couth or antique words, or something else w 
was highly vicious, though pardonable, in that g 
.man *. The admirers of what we call point 
turn, look upon it as the particular happ 
which Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their i 
tion, and therefore endeavour to imitate th* 
in such instances. What is just, proper, anu 
ral does not seem to be tlie question with them, 
by what means a quaint antithesis may be bn 
about, how one word may be made to \w 
ways, and what will be the consequence of a 
allusion. Now though such authors appear \o 
to resemble those who make themselves fine, 

* 80 Philips in his Cyder is careful to mi9-q;)ell tbe n 
wrchatf sovran^ after Miltoo, &c. 
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of being well-dressed, or graceful ; yet the 

f is, tliat these beauties in them, which I call 

3, are thought to proceed from luxuriance of 

overflowing of good sense, lu one word, 

the character of being too witty : but if 

w 1 acquaint the world they are not witty at 

JM wouldy among many others, oblige,. 

SIB, 

Your most benevoleut reader, 

H. D.' 



> 



* I AM a young woman, and reckoned pretty; 
ie you will pardon me that I trouble you to 
A wager between me and a cousin of miuey 
liways contradicting one because be under- 
j a : pray, sir, is Dimple spelt with a single 
e p? 

I am, SIR, 

Vour very humble servant, 

BETTY SAUNTER. 

ty, sir, direct thus, '' To the kind Querist/' 
I e it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to be 
r m the thiug at all. I am, sir, agaiu, your hum- 
ervant.' 

,. SPECTATOR, 

' I MUST needs tell vou there are several of 

irs I do not much hke. You are often so 

B is no enduring you, and so learned there 

inding you. What have you to do with 

ICOl 

Your humble servant, 

PARTHENOPE.^ 
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• MB, SPfiCTATOR, 

* Last night as I was walking in the 1 
I met a couple of friends. " Pr'ythee, Jack,** 
one of them, '* let us go drink a glass of w , 
I am tit for nothing else/* This put me upon 
fleeting on the many miscarriages which f 
conversations over wine, when men go to i o 
tie to remove such humours as it only stirs up 
awakens. This 1 could not attribute more to 
thing than to the humour of putting company 
others which men do not like themselves, j 
sir, declare in your papers^ that he who is a tr< 
some companion to himself, will not be an agreew 
one to others. Let people reason themseb ; 
good humour, before they impose themselves 
their friends. Pray, sir, be as eloquent as vou . 
upon this subject, and do human lite so much g04 
as to argue powerfully, tliat it is not every one t 
can swallow who b fit to drink a glass of wine. 

Your most humble servt 

*SIR, 

' I THIS morning cast my eye upon yi 
paper concerning the expence of time. You 
very obliging to the women, especially those n 
are not young and past gallantry, by touching 
gently upon gaming : therefore I hope you do 
think it wrong to employ a little leisure time in t 
diversion ; but I should be glad to h you 
something upon the behaviour of some oi i 
gamesters. 

' I have observed ladies, who in all other resp< 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks 
good-breeding: who as soon as the ombre-tal 



I 
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I for, and ait down to their business, are im- 
atdy tniosniigrated into the veriest wasps in na- 

] must know I keq) my temper, and win their 

; but am out of countenance to take it, it 

s them so very uneasy. Be pleased, dear sir, to 

ct them to lose with a better grace, and you 

>blige 

Yours, 

RACHEL BASTO/ 
;, SPECTATOR, 

* Your kindness to Leonora, ui one of your 

, has given me eucouragement to do myself 

lur of writing to you. The great regard 

e so often expressed for the instruction and 

t of our sex will, I hope, in your own 

!• 1 Bcientlv excuse me from msd^ing any 

for the )ertinence of tliis letter. The 

a( ell e lo embellish my mind with some 

g es w h you say are so becoming, and 

I you readmg helps us to, has made me 

9y untu 1 -diu put in a capacity of attaining them. 

, I shall never think myself in, until you shall 

,..] »ed to recommend some author or authors to 

%y perusal. 

'I thought indeed, when I first cast my eye on 

ra's letter, that I should have had no occasion 

requesting it of you ; but to my very great con- 

I found on the peritsal of that Spectator, I was 

disappointed, and am as much at a loss how 

use of my time for that end as ever. Pray, 

uuij me at least with one scene, as you were 

piease<l lo entertain Leonora with your prologue. 

I write to you not only my own sentiments, but also 

those of several others of my acquaintance, who are 

ai little pleas^ with tlie ordinary manner of spend- 

£ 2 
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ing one's time as myself: and if a fervent < ire 
knowledge, and a great sense of our present 
ranee, may be thought a good presage : < 
of improvement, you may look upon vo v 

shall bestow in answering this reqw t tni 

away to no purpose. And I cannot dui add, 
unless you have a particular and more than on 
regard for Leonora, I have a better title to your 
vour than slie : since I do not content myself 
tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my e 
tainment very often when alone in my closet, 
shew you I am capable of improvement, and 
flattery, I acknowledge I do not like some of ^ 
papers ; but even there I am readier to call in 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr, 
tator^s profoimd judgment. 

I am, SIR, your already (and in hopes of I 
more your) obliged servant, 

PARTHENIA 

This last letter is written with urge \ » 
an air, that I cannot but think ii u n i n 
to comply with lier commands^ wi i aoi 

suddenly. 

T, 
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Ul. SATURDAY, AUGUST II, 1711. 



"— Mignait ab aure volttptaa 
Cauds ■ 

HOR. 1 Ep. li. 18T. 

' Ttste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 
Vnm heads to ean, und now from ears to eyes. 

POPE. 

preaeiit emptiness of the town, I have several 
ns from the lower part of the players, to 
ering to pass for acting. They in verv 
[jemis desire roe to let a fall on the ground, 
s, or a good slap on the back, be reckoned 
iliese gambols I shall tolerate for a season, 
le I hope the evil cannot continue longer than 
be ople of condition and taste return to town, 
nod, some time ago, was to entertain that 
X ihe audience, who have no faculty above eye- 
with rope-dancers and tumblers ; which was a 
f disG^et enough, because it prevented confusion, 
( inguished such as could shew all the postures 
[ 1 body is capable of, from those who were 
»re: it all the passions to which the mind is sub- 
. But though this was prudcutly settled, cor- 
eal and intellectual actors ought to be kept at a 
wider dbtance than to appear on the same stage 
: for which reason I must propose some me- 
ns for the improvement of the bear-garden, by 
dissing all bodily actors to that quarter. 
D cases of greater moment, where men appear 
lie, the consequence and importance of the 
can bear than out. And though a pleader or 
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preacher is hoarse or aukward, the weight of 
matter commands respect and attention ; bu 
theatrical speaking, if the performer is not ex 
proper and graceful, he is utterly ridiculous, 
cases where there is little else expected, but 
pleasure of the ears and eyes, tlie least dimini 
of that pleasure is the highest offence. In ac 
barely to perform the part is not commendable, 
to be the least out is contemptible. To avoid 
difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, that wi 
was out of town, the actors have flown in the air, 
played such pranks, and nm such hazards, that : 
but the ser\'auts of the tire-office, tilers, and mai 
could have been able to perform the like*, 
author of the following letter, it seems, has h 
the audience at one of these entertainments, 
has accordingly complained to me upon it; I 
think he has been to the utmost d^ree 
against what is exceptionable in the play he i 
tions, without dwelling so much as he might 
done on the author's most excellent talent oi 
mour. The pleasant pictures he has drawn of 
should have been more kindly mentioned, at 
same time that he banishes his witclies, who ar€ 
didl devils to be attacked with so much warmth. 



^ MK. SPECTATOR, 

* Upon a report tliat Moll White had 
lowed you to town, and was to act a part* in 
Lancashire Witches, I went last week to see 
play. It was my fortune to sit next to a co 
justice of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) oi 

* AUuding to ShadwelPs comedy of the Loncaslure Wit 
whicli had been lately acted sevei-al times, and was advei 
for the very night m wldch thti Spectator is dated. 
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I who pretended to skew her to us in one of 

loet. There was witchcraft enoutfh in the 

nt ahnost to incliiie me to believe him; 

1* was ahnost lained; young Bullock* 

y ed his neck; the audience was asto^ 

old acquaintance of mine, a person of 

wnom I would have bowed to in tlie pit, at 

distance did not know me. 

i were what the country people reported 

\ witch, I could have vnshed von had 

10 have exorcised that rabble ot broom- 

mm which we were haunted for above three 

I could have allowed them to set Clod in 

to have scared the sportsmen, plagued the 

loyed honest Teague with his holy 

. 1 was the proper use of them in cor 

if the author had stopped here ; but I cannot 

lat relatiou the sacrifice of tlie black 

the ceremonies of their worship to the 

e to the business of mirth and huh 

gentleman who writ this play, and has 
H i characters in it very justly, appears to 
*ta misled in his witchcraft by an unwary 
ig the inimitable Shakspeare. The incauta- 
Macbeth have a solemuity admirably adapted 
occasion of that tragedy, and fill the mind 
initable horror ; besides, tliat the witches are 
yf the story itself, as we find it very particu- 
ehited in Hector Boetius, from whom he 
x> liave taken it. This therefore is a proper 
t where the business is dark, horrid, and 
; but b extremely foreign from the afi'air of 
« Subjects of this kuid, which are in them- 



> > 
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s of two actors then upon the stage. 
id«DtB in the play ot' the Luicaibire Witches. 
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selves disagreeable, can at no time bec< * 
tainiBg, but by [passing through an ima| h 
Shakspeare's to form them; for which i 
Dryden would not allow even Beaumont ana j 
capable of imitating hioi. 

Bat Shakspeare's magic cou'd not copied be: 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

* I should not, however, have tr< led yon 
these remarks, if there were not < 
this comedy, which wants to be exorc a n 
the witches : I mean the freedom of some p 
whkh I should have overlooked, if I had 
served that those jests can raise the loudest 
though they are painful to right sense, and i 
nge upon modesty. 

' We must attribute such liberties to the ■ 
that age : but indeed by such represen >n8 1 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to 
and, as one would think, neglects the bo^ w 
to the orange-wenches. 

* I must not conclude till I have taken notice 
the moral with which this comedy ends. The 
young ladies having given a notable ex: le of 
witting those who had a right in the a 
them, and marrying without consent of i ei 

of the injured parties, who is easily reo a, ) 
up all with this remark, ^ 

Design whatever we will, 



There is a fate which over-rule^ us stiU*, 

^ We are to suppose that the gallants are 
merit, but if they had been rakes the excuse 
have served as well. Hans Carvel's wife was oi 
#ame principle, but has expressed it with a del 

* The concladiog distich of Shadwell's playt 
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shews she is not serious in her excuse, but in 
of humorous philosophy turns off the thought 
guilt, ttid says, 

Tliat if weak women go astray, 
Their itars are more in &ult tban tbey. 

This DO doubt b a full reparation, and dismisses 

iudience with very edifying impressions. 

1 se things fail under a province you have 

pursued already, and therefore demands your 

e 1, for the regulating so noble an enter- 

ihat of the stage. It were to be wished, 

wno vmte for it hereafter would raise their 

by the ambition of pleasing people of the 

srstandiug ; and leave others who shew no- 

oi the human species but risibility, to seek 

ihersiou at the bear-garden, or some other 

1^ pbice, where reason and good-manners have 

t to disturl) them. 

rt 8, ini. I am, &c/ 

1. • 
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Irrupta tenet copula 



HOR. 1 Od. xiii. 12. 
Whom love's uubroken bond unites. 

fdlowing letters being genube, and tlie images 

k' worthy passion, I am willing to give the old 

s admonition to myself, and the representa- 

of her own happiness, a place in my wr^t- 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, AugWt 9, 1 

M AM now in the sixty-seventh y < 
age, and read you with approbation; bat 
\ou do not strike at the root of the great 
life, which is the false notion of gallantry in lO' 
is, and has long been, upon a very Ul foot; 
who have been a wife forty years and was b: 
in a way that has made me ever since very 
see through the folly of it. In a word, sir, ^ 
was a young woman, aill who avoided the vi 
the age were very carefully educated, and ai 
tastical objects were turned out of our sight 
tapestry-hangings, with the great and veneral 
plicity of the scripture stories, had bet 
than now the loves of Venus and Adonis, or 
and Ariadne, in your fine present prints, loc 
tleman I am married to made love to me in r 
but it was the rapture of a christian and a man 
nour, not of a romadHc hero or a whining coxc 
This put our life upon a right basis. To give 
an idea of our regard one to another, I enclos 
you several of his letters, writ forty years ago, v 
my lover; and one writ the other day, after so 
years cohabitation. 

Your servant, 

ANDROMACHl 



" MADAM, August 7, 16 

'* If my vigilance, and ten thousand w 
for your welfare and repose, could have any { 
•you last night slept in security, and had every 
angel in your attendance. To have my thoi 
ever fixed on you, to live in constant fear of • 
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to wliidi human life is liable, and to send 

houiij prayers to avert them from you ; I 

thus to think, and thus to suffer, is 

1 00 lor her who b in |)ain at ray approach, and 

all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are 

are my eyes, my eyes that are ready to flow 

ness, but cannot give relief to my gush* 

y that dictates what I am now saying, and 

tell you all its achines. How art thou, oh 

, stolen from thyself! now is all my attention 

■7 my books are blank paper, and my friends 

. I have no hope of quiet but from your 

10 |nmt it would make more for your triumph. 

e pam is the tyranny, to make happy tlie true 

of beauty. If you would consider aright, 

nrould an agreeable change in dismissing 

IM re of a dlave, to receive tlie complaisance 

] n. I bear tlie former in hopes of the 

mnuiuon. As I live iu chains without murmur'^ 

power which inflicts them, so I could enjoy 

without forgetting the mercy that gave it. 

lam, MADAM, 

Your most devoted, 

most obedient servant." 

diough I made him no declarations in his fa- 
, you see he had hopes of me when he writ this 
s month following.' 

MADAM, September 3, 1671. 

*^ Before the light this morning dawn'd 
I the earth I awak'd, and lay iu expectation of 
etum, not tliat it could give any new sense of 
to me, but as I hop'd it would blesH you with its 
rful face, after a quiet which I wish'd you last 
t. If my prayers are heard, the day appeared 

>L.V1II. F 
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« 

with all the influence of a merciful Creator u 
your person and actions. Let others, my lo< 
charmer, talk of a hliud being that disposes 
hearts, I contemn their low images of love. I 
not a thought which relates to you, that I ' 
with confidence beseech the All-seeing Power to i 
me in. May he direct you in all your steps, ai 
ward your innocence, your sanctity of mannen, 
prudent youth, and becoming pietv, with the i 
.tinuance of his grace and protection. TJ 
unusual language to ladies; but you haifie a 
elevated above the giddy notions of a sex 
by flattery, and misled by a false and short auo 
into a sohd and long contempt. Beauty, my 
creature, palls in the possession, bnt I love al 
mind : your soul is as dear to me as my own ; ; 
the advantages of a liberal education, some known 
and as much contempt of the world, joined ^ 
endeavours towards a life of strict virtue s n 
can qualify me to raise new ideas ui a bres so 
disposed as your's is, our days will pass away \ 
joy ; and old age, instead of introducing melan* 
prospects of decay, give us hope of eternal youtb 
Detter life. I have but few minutes from the duij 
my employment to write in, and witliout time to r 
over what I have writ, therefore beseech you to ] 
the first hints, of my mind, which I have expr< 
80 little order. 

I am, dearest creature. 

Your most obedient 

most devoted servant *." 

* The two next were written after the day for 
marriage was fixed.' 

* Richanl Stetle^ 
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** M ADAMy September 25, 1671. 

«*1t is the hardest thiog in the world to be 

and yet attead business. As for me^ all 

k to me find me out, and I must lock my- 

or other people will do it for me. A flea* 

adced me this morning, * What news mm 

d,' and I answered, ' She is exquisitely hand- 

Another denred to know when I had been 

re Windsor, I replied, ' She desi|;ns to go with 

Pr'ythee, allow me at least to kiss your hand 

the a{^inted da^, that my mind may be in 

nposure. Methinks I could write a volume 

«, but all the language on earth would fail m 

how mucby and with what disinterested 



lamcveryour's*." 

September 30, 1671, 
IR CBEATUKB, •«▼«» in the mormng. 

'^ Nkxt to the influence of heaven, I am to 

yon that I see the returning day with plea- 

To pass my evenings in so sweet a conver- 

m, and have the esteem of a woman of your 

s in it a particularity of happiness no more 

expressed than returned. But I am, my 

y creature, contented to be on the obliged side, 

1o employ all my days in new endeavours to 

ince you and all the world of the sense I haVe 

four condescension in choosing, 

MADAM, your most faithful, 

most obedient humble servant f.'' 

'He was, when he writ the following letter, as 
igreeable and pleasant a man as any in England. . 

• Richard StMla. f Ditto, 
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*• MADAM, October «0, Ifitl 

'' I BEG pardon that my paper is not 
but I am forced to write from a coffee-house \ 
I am attending about business. There is a 
crowd of busy ^ces all around me talking of 
while all my ambition, all my wealth, is love : 
which animates my heart, sweetens my ur, 

larges my soul, and affects every action or 
It is to my lovely chartner I owe that many d 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and 
tions : it is the natural effect of that generous 
to create in the admirers some similitude of t 
ject admired; thus, my dear, am I every day lo 
prove from so sweet a companion. Look up, 
fair one, to that heaven which made thee such, 
join widi me to implore its influence on our 
innocent hours, and beseech the author of love 
bless the rites he has ordained, and mingle with 
happiness a just sense of our transient conditi 
a resignation to his will, which only can re; 
our minds to a steady endeavour to please 
each other. 

I am, forever, your faithful servant^.'' 

' I will not trouble you with more letters 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hai i 
Bends you these minutes, I am sure you will s 
think that there is one who is so gallant as to 
of it still as so welcome a present, after forty ; 
possession of the woman whom he writes to. 

" MADAM, Jime 23, 1711. 

" I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my * 
sion to write yestejrday. It was no failure of 

♦ Richard Steele. 
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' r for you ; but having been very much 

n my thoughts on the subject of my last, 

determine to suspend speaking of it until 

self. But my lovely creature, know it is 

power of age, or misfortune, or any otlier 

b hangs over human life, to take from 

Bi esteem I have for you, or the me- 

Of ine iMi^ht figtire you appeared in, when you 

our hand and heart to, 

Madam^ your most grateful husband, 
and obedient servant *.'' t 
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Non est vkere, sed vaiere, vita, 

MARTIAL. Epig. Ixx. 6. 

For life is only life, when blest viith health, 

an unreasonable thing some men expect ot 

acquaintance. They are ever complaining 

hey are out of order, or displeased, or they 

not how, and are so far from letting that be 

pn for retiring to tlieir own homes, tliat they 

it their argument for coming into company. 

has any body to do with accounts of a man's 

indisposed but his physician? If a man la- 

I in company, where the rest are in humour 

to enjoy tbeuiselves, he should not take it 

idiard Steele. 

le letters in this No.- 142, are all genuine, written o^gi- 
J Steele, and actually sent^ with but little variation, to 
tcmiock, afterwards Lady Steele. See Steele's Letters^ 
p. 11« & seq. -cr. 8vo. 1787, S vols. 

P 2 
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ill if a servant is ordered to presenthim with a i 
rineer of caudle or possct-driiik, by way of \ 
nition that he go home to bed. That part oi 
which we ordinarily understand by the wo 
vernation, is an indulgence to the sociable 
our make ; and should incline us to bring our 
portion of good-will or good-humour amc 
Iriends we meet with, and not to trouble them 
relations which must of necessity oblige them i 
real or feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, dis 
uneasinesses, and di^kes of our own, are by* 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If * 
would consider how little of this vicissitude of 
tion and rest, which we call life, is spent with s 
faction, we should be more tender of our friei 
than to bring them little sorrows wliich do not d 
long to them. There is no real life but chee 
life; therefore valetudinarians should be sworn, o 
ibre they enter into company, not to say a word 
themselves until tlie meeting brealis up. It is n 
here pretended, that we should be always 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or 
crowned with roses in order to make our ente 
nent agreeable to us; but if (as it is usually 
served) they who resolve to be merry, scldi i 
so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be i 
pleased, if they are admitted who are always e 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do, we shot 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and aei 
let them sink below an inclination at least to 
well-pleased. The way to this^ is to keep our I 
dies in exercise, our minds at ease. That 
state wherein neither are in vigour, is not m 
accounted any part of our portion of being. } 
we are in the satisfaction of some innocent pi 
or pursuit of some laudable design, we are in 
possession of life, of human life. Fortune will g! 
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enough, and nature is attended 

s enough, wkliout our adding to the 

nae of our account by our spleen or 

P< Cottilus, araoug so many real 

I car u distemper and a narrow fortune, 

Kara lo complain. That equal spirit of his, 

man may have, that, like liim, will con* 

r vanity, and affectation, and follow na- 

■oc to be broken, because it has no points 

d for. To be anxious for nothing but 

lie demands as necessary, if it is not the 

estate, is the way to what men aim at by 

m estate. This temper will preserve health 

Xidy, as well as tranquillity in the mind. 

sees the world in a hurry, with the same 

a sober person sees a man drunk. Had 

contented with what he ought to have been, 

Uf says he, such a one have met with such 

«Miitment? If another had valued his mis- 

what he ought to have loved her, he had 

in her power. If her virtue had had a part 

nsion, her levity had been his cure; she 

tiien have been ialse and amiable at the 

ve cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
deavour at such a temper as may be our 
lort in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived 
iomposure of soul, and wrought himself up 

neglect of every thing with which the gene- 
mankind is inchanted, that nothing but acute 
I. give him disturbance, and against those 
ill tell his intimate friends he has a secret 
res him present ease. Uranius is so tho- 
lersuaded of another life, and endeavours so: 

to secure an interest in it, that he looks 
I but as a quickening of hi»pace to. a home, 
e shall be better provided for. than in his 
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present apartment. Instead of the melancholy 
which others are apt to give themsdves, he 
tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor yn 
think of himself as such. He thinks at the tin 
his birth he entered into an eternal beii^ ; ant 
short article of deadi he will not allow an inte 
tion of life ; since that moment is not of half t 
ration as is his ordinary sleep. Hius is his 
one uniform and consbtent series of cheerful i 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or ho 
futurity. Health to him is more than pleasu 
another man, and sickness less aifecting to him 
uidisposition is to others. 

I must confess, if one docs not regard life 
this manner, none but idiots can pass it awa} 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady whc 
a deUcate frame, and you may observe, from tl» 
she rises, a certain weariness of all that passes 
her. I know more than one who is much Uh 
to be <|uite alive. They are sick of such s' 
frightfiil people that they meet ; one is so awl 
and another so disagreeable, that it looks '. 
penauce to breathe the same air with tliem, 
see this is so very true, that a great part oi 
mony and good-breedbg among the ladies 
upon their uneasiness; and I wUl undertake, 
how-do-ye-servants of our women were to n 
weekly bill of sickness, as the parish-clerks 
mortality, you would not find, in an accoi 
seven days, one in thirty that was not dov 
sick or indisposed, or but a very little bette 
flhe was, and so forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health as 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure nee 
but if possible, to arrive at an equality of n 
is as mean ttf be overjoyed upon occasions o 
^MTtuue, as to be d^ected in circumstances 
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Laughter in one condhioii is as unmanly as 

ur in the otiier. We should not form our 

to expect transport on every occasion, but 

f now to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. 

on, envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth 

e up our minds, without we can possess 

es in that sobriety of lieart which is above 

p* "es, and can be felt much better than de- 

d. But tlie ready way, I believe, to the right 

nt of life, is by a prospect towards auotlier, 

e but a very mean opinion of it. A great au- 

jf our time* has set thn in an excellent light, 

with a philosophic pity of human life, he spoke 

K in his Theory of the Earth in the following 

r: 

TOT what is this life but a circulation of little 

actions? We lie down and rise again, dress 

undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 

ire weary, and then we lie down again, and the 

returns. We spend the day in trifles, and 

the night comes we throw ourselves into the 

folly, amoi^t dreaius, and broken thoughts, 

wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by 

i we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 

Sleep in the stalls, or in the field. Are not the 

Ities of man higher than these? And ought 

ois ambition and expectations to be greater? 

be adventurers for another world. It is at' 

a fiiir and noble chance ; and there is nothing 

mis worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 

1 be disappointed, we are still no worse than 

rest of our fellow- mortals ; and if we succeed in 

expectations, we are eteruaily happy.' T. 

• Dr. Thomas Bamct, Master of the Cliarter-house* 1 lic- 
Telloris, 4to. Anut. 1699, p. !^a. 
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— Ndris quitm elegaruformarum Spectator nem. 

TER. Enn. Act iii. St 

Yon shall see how nice a judge of beauty I aiii. 

Beauty has been the dehght and tcH'ment ol 
world ever since it began. The phik)6opl "s 
felt its influence so sensibly, that almost e^ y 
of them has left us some saying or other, whicn 
mated that he too well knew the power of it. ' 
has told Uw<:, that a graceful person is a more ] 
erful rccommendatioa than the best letter that 
be writ in your favour. Another + desires 
sessor of it to consider it as a mere gift oi 
and not any perfection of his own. A third ; 
it a V short-lived tyranny;' a fourth § a ' alent fr 
because it imposes upon us without the help of 
guage; but I think Cameades spoke as much 
a philosopher as any of them, though more 1 
lover, when he calls it ' royalty without fore 
It is not indeed to be defied, but there is somet 
irresistible in a beauteous form; the most sc 
will not pretend, that they do not feel an ii 
prepossession in favour of the handsome, c^o 
denies them the privilege of being tirst heard, 
being regarded before others in matters of ordi 
consideration. At the same time the hands 
should consider that it is a possession, as it v 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself or 

* Aristotle, t Plato. | Socrates. § Theophnu 
H Rather, *' A sovereignty that needs no military fo 
thtt is the proper meaning of the origuiaU 
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iviien they ba?e it. Yet so it is, that people 

any quality m the world better than beaaty. 

Be consolation of all who are naturally too 

:ted with the force of it, that a little atten- 

■ man can attend with judgment, will cui« 

Handsome people usually are so ^ntaslirally 

with themselves, that if they do not kill at 

it, as the phrase is, a second interview dis- 

of all their power. But I sliall ni»ke 

rather a warning-piece to give uotice 

IDC danger is, than to propose uistructions 

avoid it when you have fallen in the way of 

ndflome men shall be the subject of another 

', the women shall take up tlie present di»- 

lUs, who has been in town but one winter, 

ly improved with the arts of good-breed- 

•ut k^vinff nature. She has not lost the 

ty of her aspect, to substitute that 

15 VI ueing stared at, which is the usual tri* 

distmction of a town lady. In public 

i you meet lier careless eye diverting it- 

the objects around her, insensible that she 

me of the brightest in the place. 

H b of quite another make, she is almost 

by nature, but more than one by art. If 

i for her to let her fan or any limb 

c, she would do some part of the execu- 

ditates; but though she designs herself 

t will not stay to be taken. No painter 

yuu words for the different aspects of Dul- 

i naif a moment, wherever she appears : so 

es she accomplish what she takes so much 

to be gay and careless. 
a tended with all the charms of woman 
ments of man. It k not to be doubted 
a great deal of wk^ if she were not audi 
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a beauty; anci she would have more beauty had 
not so much wit. Affectation prevents 1^ 
4encies from walking together. If she has a i 
-to speak such a thing, it must be done with so 
air of her body ; and if she has an inclination 
very careless, there is such a smart thin^ to dc 
at the same time, that the design of beu^ ; 
destroys itself. Thus the unhappy Merab, i 
a wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither, be 
she will always be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as power of 
ing. Her form is majestic, but her aspect hi 
All good men should beware of the destroyer, 
will speak to you Uke your sister, until she hai 
sure ; but is the most vexatious of tyrants when 
' are so. Her familiarity of beliaviour, her i 
questions, and general conversation, make i 
|)art of her votaries full of hopes, while the wi 
from her power. She well knows she is too Id 
tiful and too witty to be mdifferent to any v 
verse with her, and therefore knows she a< 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains oo 
of admiration by seeming ignorance of her ] 
tions. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a i 
of spirit which still distinguishes her above t 
of her sex. Beauty in others is lovely, in • 
agreeable, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia 
commanding. Love towards Ekidosia is a sen 
like Ihe love of glory. The lovers of other w< 
are softened into fondness, the admirers of Eu 
exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the im; 
a more kindly pleasure, and as she 19 wo , 
praise is wholly feminine. If we were to to 
image of dignity in a man, we should give 1 
dom and valour, as being essential to the < 
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od. In like manner, if you describe a 

man in a laudable sense, she should have 

96, tender fear, and all those |jarts of 

in^uish her from tlie other sex ; with 

n )u to it, but such an interiority that 

son re lovely. Eucratia L» that crea- 

ill over woman, kindness is all her art, 

all her arms. Her look, her voice, her 

1 whole behaviour is truly feminine. A good- 

a with fear gives a tincture to all her belia- 

■t would be savage to oiiend her, and cruelty 

ut to gain her. Others arc beautiful, but, 

thou art beauty ! 

te is made for deceit, she as an aspect 

: as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as wild 

re femed Cleopatra. Her face speaks a 

rat her heart a Messaiina. Who that beheld 

te's negligent unobserving air, would be- 

hid under that regardless mauner Hie 

ro [ute, the rapacious wench, the prodigal 

. r She can, when she pleases, adoni those 

. tears like an infant that is chid ; she can 

wn that pretty face in confusion, while you 

h jealously, and storm at her pertidiousiiess : 

wipe her eyes, tremble and look frighted, 

« think yourself a brute for your rage, own 

an offender, beg pardon, and make her new 

go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
the beauteous, whidi I design for the hi- 
1 of the fair as well as their beholders ; and 
nd this rhapsody with mentioning what I 
was well enough said of an ancient sage * 
autiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
u brass. What, said the philosopher, could 

thenes, tiie fonnder of the sect of Cyme philosophers* 
VIU. G 
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that imsige of yours say for itself if it tibuld s 
It might say, (answered the youth) ' that it 
beautiful/ ' And are not you ashamed/ i^uiw 
cynic, * to value yourself upon that only of ^ ( 
|>iece of brass is capable ?' • - i 
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StuUitiam patitmtur opes — 

HOR. 1 Ep. xviil. 

Their foUy pleads the privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not amended 
the first mentioning, I desire farther notice fi*' 
correspondents. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM obliged to you for your disco 
other day upon frivolous disputants, who wim 
warmth and enumeration of many circu 
and authorities, undertake to prove matters i 
no body living denies. You cannot employ yoi 
more usefully than in adjusting the hiws of i 
tion in coffee-houses and accidental com , 

well as in more formal debates. Among many o 
thmgs which your own experience must si 
you, it will be very obliging if you pi w 
notice of wagerers. I will not here i 
Hudibras says of such disputants, which lo t 
that it is almost proverbial ; but shall only » 
you with a set of young fellows of the inns of • 
whose Others have provided for them so (toiti 
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f need not be very anxious to get law into 
KMb Ibr the service of their country at the 
Hre of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
to the Temple to know how * to ke<*p their 
une of these gentlemen is very loud and cap- 
at a coffee-house which I frequent, and being 
m nature troubled witli a humour of contradic* 
though withal excessively ignorant, he has found 
to mdulge this tein|)er, go on in idleness and 
e, and yet still give himself the air of a veir 
ea and knowing man, by the strength of his 
aet The misfortune of the thing is, I have, as 
mipens sometimes, a greater stock of learning than 
ney. The gentleman I am s)>eaking of takes 
I of the narrowness of my circumstances 
I it manner, that he has read all that I can pre- 
a 10, and runs me down with such a positive air, 
irith such powerful arguments, that from a ver^' 
d person I am thought a mere pretender. Not 
V ago I was relating that I had read such a passage 
h tus, up starts my young gentleman in a full 
y, and pulling out his purse ofl'ered to lay me 
I neas, to be staked immediately in that gentle- 
minds (pomting to one smoking at another 
] that I was utterly mistaken. I was dumb for 
of ten guineas ; he went on unmercifully to 
1 over my ignorance how to take him up, and 
lue whole room he had read Tacitus twenty 
9 over, and such a remarkable incident as that 
not escape him. He has at this time three 
abk wagers depending between him and some 
companions, who are rich enough to hold an 
It with him. He has tive guineas upon ques- 
■ m geography, two that the Isle of Wight is a 
i, and three guineas to one that the world is 
We have a gentlempn comes to pur coftee- 
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house, who deals mightily in antique scandal; 
disputant has laid him twenty pieces upou a pt 
history, to wit, that Caesar never lay with Gate's 
as is scandalously reported hy some people. 

' There are several of this sort of fellows in t 
who wager themselves into statesmen, histo 
gi-aphers, mathematicians, and every other ; , 
the persons with whom they talk have noi ^ 
equal to tlieir learning. I beg of you to pre* 
these youngsters, this compendious way to i 
which costs other people so much time and piuns; 
ypu will oblige 

Your humble seryant, 



Coffee-bonse near tlie Te 
* MR. SPECTATOR, Aug. 12, 17X1. 

* Here's a young gentleman that sings o) 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let hiqi k 
that he has no right to act here as if^ he were 
empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces o 
public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and cc 
orators, that are heard farther than tlieu- portion 
the room comes to, fhat the law is open, and that tb 
is an equity which will relieve us from such as interr 
us in our lawful discourse, as much as against such \ 
stop us on the road. I take these persons, Mr. Sp 
tator, to be such trespassers as the oAicer in your st 
coach, and am of the same sentiment with counseu 
Ephraim. It is true the young man is rich, and, as 
vulgar say, needs not care for an^ body ; but sure 
is no authority for him to go wlustlc where he p 
I am, SIR, your most humble servaj 

* p. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and I 
are students that learn upon the hautboy ; pi^y w 
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the bendiera, tlut all lawyers who are profidenU 
id-iiiusic may lodge to the Thames/ 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* We are a company of yowig women who 

>ur time >'ery much together, and obliged by 

mercenary humour of the men to be as merce- 

y mclined as they are. There visits among us 

old bachelor whom each of us has a mind to. 

low is rich, and knows he may have any of 

foereibre is particular to none, but excessively 

d. His pleasantry consists in romping, he 

mes kisses by surprise, puts his hands in our 

LS, tears our fans, robs us of ribbands, forces 

s out of our hands, looks into any of our papers, 

a thousand other rudenesses. Now what 1 will 

of you is, to acquaint him, by printiuo; this, 

tf he does not marry one of us very suddenly, 

e all agreed, the next time he pretends to tie 

ry, to affi*ont him, and use him like a clown as 

is. In the name of the sisterhood I take my leave 

you, and am, as they all are, 

Your constant reader and well-wisher.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AND several others of your female rea-^ 

have conformed ourselves to your rules, even 

>ar very dress. There is not one of us but has 

oed our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable 

I rence, though indeed we retain still a quilt- 

M oue underneath; which makes us not altogether 

>nformable to the fashion ; but it is on condition 

. Spectator extends not his censure so far. But 

vc 1 you men secretly approve our practice, by 

tui our pyramidical form. The skirt of your 

lioi e coats forms as large a circumference as 

6 2 
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our petticoats ; as these are set out witli wkald 
so are those witli wire, to increase and : 
•bunch of fold tliat hangs down on each siae; 
the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just propo 
to our head-dresses. We make a regular 
t)ut I defy your mathematics to give name w 
form you appear in. Your architecture is n 
thic, and betrays a worse genius than ours; 
fore if you are partial to your own sex, I shall b^ 
tlianlaranow 
T. Your humble senn 
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Nemo vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu dit'mo unquamjrtit, 

TULL. 

No man was ever great vvitliout some degree of inspiratioi 

We know the highest pleasure our minds ars < 
ble of enjoying witii composure, when we re 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by i 
great genius and eloquence. Such is the eo n 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Cic 
writings. Truth and good sense have there so cha 
ing a dress, that they could hardly be more agreeai 
represented with the addition of poetical fictiouy ] 
the power of numbers. This ancient author, i 
a modem one, have fallen into my hands within t 
few days; and the impressions they have \ef% ui 
me have at the present quite spoiled me for a m 
fellow. The modern is that admirable writer 
author of The Theory of the Earth. The .; 
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I 1 have lately been entertained in them 

a near affinity; they are upon inquiries 

ler, and the thoughts of the hitter seem 

le raised above those of the former, in pro- 

10 fab advantages of scripture and revelation. 

, a mind to it, I could not at present talk of 

ilse ; therefore I shall translate a passage 

^ and transcribe a paragraph out of the 

' the ^cnlation of tills day. Cicero tells 

Plato reports Socrates, upon receiving his 

, io have spoken to his judges in the follow- 

ler: 

.VB great hopes, O my judges, that it is in- 

:o my advantage that I am iient to death : for 

»f necessity l>e, that one of these two things 

the consequence. Death must take away 

i senses, or convey me to another life. If 

is to be taken away, and death b no more 

profound sleep witliout dreams, in which 

i netimes buried, oh, heavens! liow desir- 

ro die ! How many days do we know in 

le to such a state ? But if it be true tliat 

out a passage to places which they who 

•e us do now inhabit, how much still hap- 

logo from those who call themselves judges 

\r before those that really are such ; before 

1 rantbus, .£acus, and TriptoIemus» 

ec men who have lived with justice and 

18 this, do you think, no happy journey ? Do 

it notliing to speak with Orpheus, Mu- 

, and Hcsiod? I would, indeed, suffer 

to enjoy these things. With what par- 

guc should I talk to Paiamedes, Ajax, and 

fiio like me have suifered by the iniquity of 

Iges. I should examine the wisdom of that 

^ TiMcolan Qtt£8tion» libt 1* 
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great prince, who carried such mighty forces : 
Troy; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus 
difficult points, as I have in conversation here- > 
out being in danger of being condemned, 
not those among you who have pronounced 
innocent man be afraid of death. No harm 
arrive at a good man, whether desld or livi 
afiairs are always under the direction of the ^ 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor 
I aught to say either against my judges or ac 

but that they thought they did me an uijury. 

I detain you too long, it is time tliat I retire to i 
and you to your sdHTairs of life; which of 
the better is kuown to the gods', but to no 
man.' 

1 he divine Socrates is here represented in a 
worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, w 
the greatest mere mau that ever breathed. Bu 
modern discourse is written upon a subject 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how gio 
is the old age of that great man, who has 
time in such contemplations as has made ti 
what only it should be, an education for 
He has, according to the lights of reason ] 
velation, which seemed to him clearest, traceu 
steps of Omnipotence. He has with a celestial 
tion, as far as it is consistent with humihty and 
tion, examined the ways of Providence, fi 
creation to the dissolution of the visible wo . a 
pleasing must have been the speculation, lo o1 
Nature and Providence move together, the 
and moral world march the same pace: to o» 
paradise and eternal spring the seat of hinoc 
troubled seasons and angry skies the portioD. 
wickedness and vice. When this admirable aa 
has reviewed all that has past, or is to come^ woi 
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habitable world, and run tliroup;h \ht 

it, how could a guardian angel, tliat 

t through all its courses or chanties, 

re 4 hatically at the end of his charge, 

our nuthor when he makes us it were, a 
itioa over this globe, looking to the |M)int 
oee stood? 

s only, if you please, fo take leave of this 
sflect upon this occasion on the vanity and 
;k>ry of tliis habitable world. How jjy the 
>iie element breaking loose upon the rest, 
irieties of natures all the works of art, all 
rs of men are reduced to nothing. All that 
ed and adored before as great and magnifi- 
»bliterated or vauislied; aiid another form 
of things, plain, simple, and every where 
, overspreads the whole earth. >N nere are 
preat empires of the world, and their great 
cities? their pillars, trophies, and monu- 

elory? shew me where they stood, read 
ption, tell me the victor's name. What rc- 
nat impressions, what difference, ordistinc- 
you see in this mass of fire ? Home itself, 
lopi^, tlie great city, Uie empress of tlie 
'hose domination ami superstition, ancient 
*m, make a great part of the history of tliis 
lat is become of her now ? She hiid her 

( deep, and her palaces were strong and 

. " She glorified herself, and lived deli- 
lud said in her l\eart, I sit a queen, and shall 
»rrow :" But her hour is come, she is wi|)ed 

the face of tlie earth, and buried in ever- 
iiuviou. But it is not cities only, and works 

hands, but the everlasting hills, the nioun- 

rocks of the earth are melted as wax before 

and " their plac^ is no where found." Here 

le Alps, the load of the earth,, that covered 
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many countries, find reached their arms ft* 
occean to tlie Black Sea ; this huge mass of s 
softened and dissolved as a tender cloud into 
Here stood the African mountains, and A 
his top above tlie clouds ; tliere was frozen i 
and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mount: oi 
and yonder towards the north, stood tne ] 
hills, clothed in ice and snow. All these are v: 
dropt away as the snow upon their heads. '" 
and marvellous are thy Vorks, just and true 
ways, thou King of samts ! hallelujah *.** 

1 
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Pronunciatio est vocis, et vultiU et gesHis moderattD <in 
nustate, 

TtLt. 

Good delivery is a graceftil managemetit of the ▼€ 
countenance, and gesture. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

*The well reading of the Common-Prr 
is of so great importance, and so much neglectedj 
I take the liberty to offer to your consideration 
particulars on that subject. And what more wui 
your observation than this ? A thing so public, 
of so high consequence. It is indeed woude 
that the frequent exercise of it should not make 

* Burners Tlieory of the Earth, 1684, fbl. Book 
Chap. 12. p. 110, 111. 
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» of that duty more expert in it. This 
, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care 
91 of their reading, while bo\s, and at 
wueie, when they are got into Latin, they 
ked upcm as ahove English, the reading of 
whouy neglected, or at least read to very 
without any due observations made to 
jie proper accent and manner of reading ; by 
uns they have acquired such ill habits as will 
f be removed. The only way that I know 
y this, is to propose some person of great 
mai; way as a pattern for them ; example being 
eflfectual to convince the learned, as well as in- 
the rant, 
lou know, sir, I have been a constant fre- 

01 ine service of the church of England for 
se four years last past, and until Suuday was 
t never discovered, to so great a degree, 
Biienc^ of the Common-Prayer. When, being 
u iames^ Gartick-Hill * church, I lieard the ser- 
lead so distinctly, so emphatically, and so fer- 
, t it was next to an impossibility to be un- 
My eyes and my thoughts could not wan- 
usual, but were coniined to my prayers. I 
3u idered I addressed myself to the Almighty, 
nOi u) a beautifiil face. And when I reflected on 
fonner performances of that duty, I found I had 
it over as a matter of form, in comparison to the 
in which I then discharged it. My mind was 
affected, and fervent wbhes accompanied my 
Tlie Confession was read with such resigiiecl 
, the Absolution with such a comfortable 

Or Garlick-hitlie. The rector of tliis [tsahAk at that time 
Mr. PbiKp Stubbs, afterwards archdeacon of St. Albans, 
n Mcellent roaiiBcr of performing t^e service was long 
cabtiaA by tfaapmiuoneffs. 
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authority, the Thanksgivings with such a n 
joy, as made me feel those affections of the 
a manner I never did before. To remedv to 
the grievance above complained of, I humbly in 
tliat this excellent reader^ upon the next 
annual assembly of the clergy of Sion-€oiiege< 
all other conventions, should read prayers 1 
them. For then those that are airaid of 
their mouths, and spoiling their sott voices, win 
to read with clearness, loudness, and strength. • 
that affect a rakish negligent air, by i<^ding th* 
and lolling on their books, will be taught a 
l3eliaviour, and comely erection of body, 
that read so fast as if impatient of their work, 
learn to speak deliberately. There is another 9 
persons whom I call Pindaric readers^ as bd 
fined to no set measure, these pronounce five o 
words with great deliberatbn, and the five < 
subsequent ones with as great celerity : the firsi 
of a sentence with a very exalted v e, 
latter part with a submissive one : some » i 
with one sort of a tone, and immediately er 
a very different one. These gentlemen wiu i 
my admired reader an evenness of voice and dei 
and all who are innocent of these afiectatioiu^ 
read with such an indifierency as if tliey did not 
derstand the language, may then be informed of 
art of reading movingly and fervently, how to i 
tlie emphasb, and give tlie proper accent to 
word, and how to vary the voice according to 
nature of the sentence. There is certainly a v 
great difference between the reading a prayei 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform a set ot i«- 
ers, who attect, forsooth, a certain j tl 
familiarity of tone, and mend the lan^ e as 
go on, crying, instead of * pardoneth : absol 
* pardons and absolves/ These are ufton pn 
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holan, and would thiiik it aii unpanioo- 

I resMi VirgU or Martial witli so little taste 

divjne service. 

i^erency seems to nic to arise from the 

of avoidmg the iniputatioa of cant, and 

(»tion of it It will be proper tlierefore to 

o and signiiication of this word. 

sc people, derived from one Aii- 

who, iJiey say, was a presbyterian mi-, 

t illiterate part of Scotland, who by 

use had obtamed the faculty, alias gifV, 

the pulpit in such a (iialeot, that it is 

understood by none but his own con- 

1 not by all of them. Since master 

e. ic has been understood in a larger sense, 

all sudden exclamations, whining?, un- 

f and in fine all praying and preaching, 

samed of the Presbyterians. But I hope 

sievation of voice, a due emphasis and ac- 

ot to come within this description. So that 

may still be as unlike the Presbyterians 

ISC. The dissenters (I mean such as I 

i;. do indeed elevate tiieir voices, but it is 

n jumps from the lower to the higher part 

and that with so little sense or skill, that 

itiou and cadence is bawling and mutter- 

y make use of an emphasis, but so iinpro- 

t it is often placed on some very iiisignifi- 

cic, as upon * if or * and/ Now if these 

168 have so great an eflect on the people, 

they have, how great an influence would 

e of our church, containing tlie best pray- 

^er were com]K>sed, and that in terms most 

most humble, and most expressive of our 

I dependence on the object of our worship, 

in most proper order, and void of all con- 

hat influence, I say, would these prayers 

[II. H 
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have, wcte they delivered with a due ei 
and apposite rising and variation of voice, i 
tence conchided with a gentle cadence, ai 
word, with such an accent and turn of speei 
peculiar to prayer. 

* As the matter of worship is now mar 
dissenting congregations, you find insigfiifican 
and phrases raised by a lively veiiemence; 
own churches, the most exalted sense depr 
by a dispassionate indolence. I remember 

heard Dr. S e * say m his pnlpit, bf tt 

mon- Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect 
thing of human institution. If the ^ntlem* 
err in this kind would please to recmlect th 
pleasantries they have read upon tho^ wh< 
good things with an ill grace, they WouM g 
think that what in that ca^ is only ridicii] 
themselves is impious. But leaving this to th 
reflections, I shall conclude this trouble wh 
Caesar said upon the irregularity of tone in c 
read before him, " Do you read or sing? If y 
you sing very ill f-" 

Your most humble ser 



T. 



• Probably Dr. Smalridge. 

t Si legigf ctmitts: « cimiasy nude oniM, 
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148. MONDAY, AUGUST 20, 1711. 



■I Exemptajuvat spima i pUuibiu untt, 

HOR SEp. ii.Sie. 

Better one thorn plucVd out, than all remain. 

K>Ddents assure me that the eDonnitlcs 

Jf lately complained of, and I publisilied aa 
\ are 90 far tirom bemg amended, that utw 
viise every day to interrupt their conversation, 
pt of my reproofs. My friend uho writes 
me coifee-house near the Temple, informs me 
gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary 
of the whole company, was more musical 
tj ry after reading my paper ; and has not 
ooi uted with that, but has danced up to the 
in Lue middle of the room, and practised mi- 
steps to hb own humming. The incorrigible 
ire has gone still farther, and iu the open coiiee- 
!, with one baud extended as leading a lady in 
i has danced both French and country-dances, 
idmonished his supposed partner by smiles and 
to bold up her head and mil back, according to 
e^qpective facings and evolutions of the dance. 
ne this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
(lleased to clear his throat by coughing and spit- 
a full half hour ; and as soon as he struck up, 
ppealed to an attorney's clerk in the room, 
her he hit as he ought, * Since you from death 
saved me?* and then asked the young fellow 
to a chancery-bill under his arm) whetlier 
was an opera-score he carried or not ? Witliout 
for an answer, he fell into the exercise abov^ 
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mentioned, and practised his airs to the full ho 
who were turned upon him, without the least shs 
or repentance for his former transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to .do y 
tliis young fellow, except I declare him an outl 
and pronounce it penal for any one to speak to 
in the said house which he frequents, and direct i 
he be obliged to drink his tea and coffee with 
sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoe 
any thing above mere necessaries. 

As we in England are a sober people, and ge 
rally inclined rather to a certain bashfulness of ht 
viour in public, it is amazing whence some fellt 
come whom one meets with in this town; they 
not at all seem to be the growth of our island ; 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of 
observation of others, are certainly of foreign 
traction. As for my part, I am as much surpri 
when I see a talkative Englishman, as I should b< 
see the Indian pine growing on one of our quid 
hedges. Where these creatures get sun enough, 
make them such lively animals and dull men, is ab 
my philosophy. 

There are another kind of impertincnts whicl 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and th 
are your loud speakers. These treat mankind ai 
we were all deaf; they do not express but de 
themselves. Many of these are guilty of this c 
rage out of vanity, because tliey thhik all they 
is well ; or that they have their own persons in si 
veneration, that they believe nothing which conce 
them can be insignificant to any body else. ] 
these people's sake, I have often lamented that 
cannot close our ears with as much ease as we can ^ 
eyes. It is very uneasy that we must necessarily 
under persecution. Next to these bawlers, is 
troublesome creature who comes with the air of yc 
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1 Slid your intimate, and that is your whis- 
There is one of them at a coffee-house 
Hi I myself frequent, who observing me to be a 
I pretty well made for secrets, gets by me, and 
a wh^)er tells me things which all the town 
MPS. It IS no very hard matter to guess at the 
e of this impertinence, which is nothing else 
A method or mechanic art of being wise. You 
see any frequent in it, whom you can suppose 
e any thing in the world to do. These per* 
worse than bawlers, as much as a secret 
IS >re dangerous tliaii a declared one. I 
ills coffee-house friend would take this for 
uon, that I have not heard one word he has 
J lor these several years ; whereas he now thinks 
most trusty repository of his secrets. The 
irers have a pleasant way of ending the close 
k>D, with saying aloud, ' Do not you think 
J whi^r again, and then aloud, ' but you 
c person:' then whbper again. The thing 
De well enough, if they whispered to keep 
joUy of what they say among friends ; but, alas, 
do it to preserve the importance of their thoughts. 
I sure I could name you more than one person 
no man living ever heard talk upon any subject 
ire, or ever saw iu his whole hie with a book in 
1, that, I know not how, can whisper something 
J wledge of what has and does pass in the 
b ; which you would think he learned from some 
r spirit that did not think liim worthy to receive 
mole story. But in truth whisperers deal only in 
accounts of what they entertain you with. A 
help to their discourse is, ^ That the town says, 
people begin to talk very freely, and they bad 
om persons too considerable to be named what 
will tell you when things are riper.' My friend 
winked upon me any day since { came to town 

H2 
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Vast, and has communicated to me as a secret, tlml 
designed in a very short time to tell me a secret ; 
I shall know what he means, he now assures me, 
less than a fortnight's time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of man! 
I mean the ladies, to take up a whole paper 
grievances which concern the men only ; but 
humbly propose, that we change fools for au e: 
riment only. A certain set of ladies complain 
are frequently perplexed with a visitant, who 
fects to be wiser than they are ; which charactei 
hopes to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and gr 
guard against discovering his opinion upon a? 
occasion whatsoever. A painful sUence has hhbc 
gained him no farther advantage, than that as 
might, if he had behaved himself with freedom, h 
excepted against but as to this and that partic 
he now oflends iu the whole. To relieve th 
dies, my good friends, and correspondents, k 
exchange my dancing outlaw for their dumb v 
and assign the silent gentleman all the haunts or 
dancer ; in order to which, I have sent them by 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct 
their new conversations. 



* SIR, 

* I HAVE, you may be sure, heard of yc 
irregularities without regard to my observations 
you; but shall not treat you with so much i 
as you deserve. If you will give yourself the urua 
ble to repair to the place mentioned in the p 
script * to this letter at seven this evening, you wii 
be conducted into a spacious room well-ligiit 
where there are ladies and mu^ic. You will see 

* No postscript in the Spect. m.f, • 
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ty laughing next the window to the street ; 

y take her out, for siie ioves you as well as 

es smy man, though she never saw you l^fore. 

I 'er thought in her lite, any more than your- 
ohe will not he surprised when you accost 

r concerned when you leave her. Hasten 
I place where you are laughed at, to one where 
I be admired. You are of no consequence, 

e go where you will be welcome for being so. 

Your humble servant.' 

SIB, 

' The ladies whom vou visit, think a wise 

the most impertinent creature living, therefore 

: )t be offended that they are displeased with 

Why will you take pains to appear wise, 

vou would not be the more esteemed for be- 

ly so? Come to us; forget the gigglers; let 

mclination go along witii you whether you 

or are silent ; and let all such m omen as are 

I I or sisterhood go their own way ; there is 
ro4 for you in that company who are of the 

u I te of the sex. 

* For women bom to be controllM 
Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 



Affect the haughty and the proud, 
Tue gay, the froUc, and the loud 



♦ Waller. 



• > 



T. 
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Ctti in maim $it quem esse dementem i}«2t#, 
. Qwem supers, quem sanarif qtiem in morbum i^iu^f 
Quem cpnird amarifquem accersiriy qnemexpeH, 

CJE.CIL. apod TUU. 

WIk) has it ia her pow'r to make men mad, 
Or wise, or sick, or well : and who can chooM 
The object of her appetite at ples^ure. 

The following letter, and my answer, shall t: 
the present speculation. 

* MR. SPECTATOE, 

* I AM the young widow of a country g 
man, who has left me entire mistress of a laigt 
tune, which he agreed to as an equivalent for 
difference in our years. In these circumstances 
is not extraordinary to have a crowd of admir 
which I have abridged in my own thoughts, 
reduced to a couple of candidates only, both y< 
and neither of them disagreeable in their persu 
according to the common way of computing, in • 
the estate more tlian deserves my fortune, ui i 
otlier my fortune more than deserves the estau 
When 1 consider the first, I own I am so far a w< 
man I cannot avoid being delighted with the thoi 
of living great ; but then he seems to receive :ii 
degree of courage from the knowledge of wuar 
has, he looks as if he was going to confer an obli^ 
tion on me ; and the readiness he accosts me wi 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetition c 
the same things he has said to a hundred women 
fore. When I consider the other, I see myself 
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sd with 80 mucli modesty and respect, and 
doubt of himself, as betrays, methinks, an afiec- 
itfani, and a belief at the same time that he 
' would be the only gainer by my consent, 
an unexceptionable husband could I make 
both! bnt since that is impossible, 1 beg to 
eluded by your opinion. It is absolutely in 
jwer to dtspiose of 

Your most obedient servant, 

SYLVIA.' 
.DAMy 

* You do me great honour in your applica- 
me on this important occasion ; I shall there- 
Ik to you with the tenderness of a father, in 
ie for your giving mc the authority of one. 
not seem to make any great dihtinction 1m*- 
these gentlemen as to their persons; the 
question lies u])on their circumstances and 
rar. If tlie one is less respectful because he 
and the other more obse<juious because he is 
they are in that point moved by the same 
, the consideration of* fortune, and you must 
nem in each other's circumstances before you 
Age of their inclination. To avoid confusion 
tossing this point, I will call the richer man 
DO, and the other Florio. If you believe Flo- 
ii Strephon's estate would behave himself as 
» now, Florio is certainly your man; but if 
link Strephon, were he in Florio's condition, 
be as obsequious as Florio is now, you ought 
ar own sake to choose Strephon ; for where 
9D are equal, there is no doubt riclies ouglit 
a reason for preference. After this manner, 
ir child, I would have you abstract them from 
circumstances ; for you are to take it for 
d, that be wlio is very humble' only because - 
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he is poor, is the very sanse man in nature, witfa 
Yfho is haughty because he is rich. 

* When you have gone thus far, as to coiu 
figure they make towards you ; you will pleitaR;, 
dear, next to consider tlie appearance you nsakf 
wards them. If they are men of discemii^, 
<;an observe t\\e motives of your heart ; and Ft 
can see when he is disregarded only upon acci 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mere 
creature; and \ou are sliil the same thing to ; 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only : you ; 
therefore to consider whether you had rather ob 
than receive an obhgatiou. 

^ Tiie marriage-iite is always an insipid, % ' 
tious or a happy condition. The first is, when 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meei 
gether, upon such a settlement as has been the 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers fh 
exact valuation of the land and cash of both p 
In this ca:ie the young lady's person is no more 
garded, than tlic house and improvements in ] 
chase of an estate ; but she goes with her forti 
rather than her fortune with her. These i 
the crowd or vulgar of the rich, and till up uie ti 
ber of human race, without beneficence towari 
those below them, or respect towards those ab( 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent, ai 
less Ufe, without sense of the laws of kindn kqoi 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant ti 

which flow from reason and virtue. 

'The vexatious hfe arises from a conjunction 
two people of quick taste and resentment, put t 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in w 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they thi 
chief of evib) poverty, and insure to them n 
with every evil besides. These good people livis 
a constant constraint before company, and too j 
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ty alone. When they are within observa- 
loey fret at each otfaer^s carriage and behanour ; 
. alone they revile each other's person and con- 
. In company they are in a purgatory, wlien 
tofjether in a ii^ll. 

j ha|^ marriage is, where two persons meet 

voluntarily make choice of each other, without 

y regarding or neglecting the circumstances 

or beauty. These may still love in spite 

e \f or sickness : the former we may in 

ra 'e defend ourselves from, the other is 

pornon of our very make. Wlien you have a 

notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 

great will vanish out of your imagination, and 

mil find love has nothing to do with state. 

ude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 

in a woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. You 

refore to consider which of your lovers will 

you best undressed, which will bear with you 

when out of humour ; and your way to this is 

of yourself, which of them you value most 
iiis own sake? and by that judge which gives 
greater instances of his valuing you for yourself 



' After you have expressed some sense of the hum- 
I oach of Flono, and a little disdain at Stre- 
B : urance in his address, you cry out, *' What 
ceptionable husband could I make out of 
1 It would therefore, methinks, be a good way 
•b uetermine yourself. Take him in whom what 
}Da like is not transferable to another ; for if you 
dboose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
iill ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur- 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another, 
h plainer terms : he whom you take for his personal 
pertiM^ons will sooner arrive at the gifts of fortune. 
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tliau he whom you take for. the si|ke df J & 
attain to personal perfections. If Strephon 
as accomplished and agreeable a^ Florio, 
to you will never make him so ; but marri u) 
may make Florio as rich as Strephon. Tiiei«;fi 
make a sure purchase, employ fortune upon oe 
ties, but. do not sacrifice certainties to forttwe. . 

I iun, your ipost obedi 
humble i 
T. 



I » ■ 
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Nil hahet infeHx paupertas durius in se 
Qudm qudd ridiculos iuminesfacit- 



JUV. Sat. iU. IH. ■ 

Want is tlie scorn of every wealthy fbol, 
And wit in rags is tam'd to ridicnle. 

DRYDEN. 

As 1 was walking in my chamber the morning 
fore I went last into the country, I heard the hai 
ers with great vehemence crying about a paper, 
titled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty Pu 
I had indeed some time before observecf, that ii 
orators of Grub-street had dealt very much 
plagues. They have already published in the ft 
month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The Plagues 
a Single Life, The Nineteen Plagues of a Cliambi 
maid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The Plagues 
a Footman, and ' The Plague of Plagues.' The si 
cess these several plagues met with, probably ga 
occasion to tlie above-mentioned poem on au eui| 
purse. However that be, the same noise so 
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f repeated uoder my wiudow, di-ew uic inseii- 

lo thuik on some ot tiiose inconveniences and 

itions which usually attend on poverty, and, 

E, gave birth to the present speculation : for 

ny fancy had run over the most obvious and 

cahunities which mean fortunes arc liable 

» n oescended to those little insults and contempt s, 

bo they may seem to dwindle into nothing 

I ofiers to describe them, are |)erliups in 

siv^ more cutting and insupportable than the 

r. Juvenal with a great deal of humour and 

^IIb us» that nothin<; bore harder upon a |>oor 

01 his time, than the continual ridicule which 

it and dr^ afibrded to the beaux of Home : 

Quidy qudd materiam prttbet causasque jocorum 
Omnihus hie idem ; sifcrda et sciasa lacernuy 
Si toga wrdiduki est, et rvptA eaUeun aUtr 
Pelle potet, vel n eoiwuto rulncre crtiaaum 
. Atque reeeiu limim oittendit mm Miia cicatrix, 

JUV. SatUl. 147. 

Add that the rich have still a gibe in store. 
And will be monstrons witty on the poor ; 
For the torn snrtont and the tatter'd vest, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest ; 
The greasy gown 8iiUy*d with oiten turning. 
Gives a good hint to say tlie man's in mourning ; 
, Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put, 
■ He^ wounded, sec the plaster on his toot. 

DRYDEN. 

>n tliis occasion that he afterwards adds the 
t which I have chosen for my motto : 

Want is flie scorn of every wealthy fool^ 
And wit in rags is tum*d to ridicule. 

DRYDEN. 

It most be confessed that few things make a man 
pear m(M« de^icable, or more prejudice Ids hcar- 

VOL. VIII. ■ I 
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ers agsunst what he is going to ofl^, than an 
ward or pitiful dress ; insomuch that I tatacy^ 
Tully himself pronounced one of his oratiom 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people -ifi 
hxve laughed at his dress than haye admired hit 
quence. This last reflection made roe wondier 
a set of men, who, without being subjected to it 
the unkindness of their fortunes, are conte^ftMl 
tlraw upon themselves the ridicule of the wi 1 
this particular. I mean such as take it into - 
heads, that the first regular step to be a wit v 
commence a sloven. It is certain notfaiii^ I 
much debased that, which must have been n 
wise so great a character ; and i know not herf 
account for it, unless it may possibly be in co 
sance to those narrow minds who can have 
tion of the same persons possessing difierent aoc 
plishments; or that it is a sort of sacrifioe w 
some men are contented to make to calonmy, 
allowing it to fasten on one part of their chan 
wliile they are endeavouring to establish am 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish ci 
I am afraid it could plead a long prescripti 
probably gave too much occasion for the vui; 
fiuition stUl remaining among us of an hea n 
losopher. 

I have seen the ^^eech of a Terrayfiliusj 
Kmg Charles the Second's reign; in which ne- 
scribes two ver}' eminent men, who were peri 
the greatest scholars of their age ; and after ha 
mentioned the uitire friendship between tfaeoiy 
eludes, that ' they had but one mind, one purse, * 
chamber, and one hat/ The men of bu 
also infected with a sort of singularity lime d 
than this. I have heard my father say, t a bi 
brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded f 

were in fail tive absolutely necessaiy w 
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;' and tint he had known two or three, 
a 10 the character of ' very notable,' wear 

Ji great success. 

Dooour of our present age it most be al» 

t so of our greatest geniuses for wit 

e almost intirely broke the neck of 

xiiues. 

c^ after having dispatched the most impor- 

of the commonwealth, has appeared at 

BuiY, where all tlie ladies have declared him 

st man in the company ; and in Atticus *^ 

IT way one of the j^preatest geniuses the 

Quced, one sees nothing particular in liis 

carriage to denote his pretensions to wit and 

: so that at present a man may venture to 

his faaty and wear a fashionable wig, without 

ken for a rake or a fooK 

nedium between a fop and a sloven is wliat 

e would endeavour to keep; yet I 

r . Osbom advises bis son to appear in 

oer above than lielow hb fortune ; and 

1 t he will find an handsome suit of clothes 

procures some additional respect f. I have 

myself observed that my banker ever bows 

o when I wear my fuU-bottonied wig ; and 

- 4iir/ or * Esq/ according as he sees me 

conclude this paper with an adventure which 
f an eye-witness of very lately. 

icaed the other day to call in at a celebrated 
muse near the Temple. I had not been there 

n there came in an elderly man very meanly 
, and sat down by me ; he had a thread-bare 
)aton, which it was plain he wore to keep 

Aahly Mr. Addison. 

kt to a Son by Francis Oiboniy Esq. part i. sec. t9i» 
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himself warm, and not to iavour his under s 
which seemed to have been at least its contc 
rary : his short wig and hat were both answer 
to the rest of his apparel. He was no sooner s 
tlian he called for a dish of tea ; but as several ge 
tiemen in the room wanted other thmgs, the boys 
the house did not think themselves at leisure to mh 
him. I could observe the old fellow was veiy u 
easy at the afiront, and at his being obliged to i 
])eat his commands several times to no purpos 
until at last one of the lads presented him with son 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a pb 
of brown sugar ; which so raised his indignati 
that after several obliging appellations of dog 
i^cal, he asked him aloud before the whole < 
pauy, * why he must be used with less respect l 
that fop there?' pointing to a well-dressed yc 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the oppos 
table. The boy of the house replied with a go 
deal of pertncss, ' that his master had two soi^ 
customers, and that the gentleman at the other tal 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his 
By this time the young Templar, who found lus 
nour concerned in the dispute, and that the eves 
the whole coffee-house were upon him, bad thrnn 
aside a paper he had in his hand, and was ci 
towards us, while we at tlie table made what w 
we could to get away from the impending quarr 
but were ail of us surprised to see him as he 
proached nearer put ou an air of deference and : 
spect. To whom the old man said, ' Hark you, ! 
rah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once moi 
but will take ettectual care for the future, that yo 
prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of rascals 
insult your father.' 

Though I by no means approve either the imp 
deuce of the servants or the extravagance of the k 
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t I ok tbc old getiUciiuui was in itome 

j r ser 1 for walking iu masquerade, I 

I dress so much beoeath liis qui- 
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tirtntajmurt Mmet mtcetu nt toluptate domttuoifr. 

lULL. de Fin. 

Dleasnre prevails, all the greatest virtues will los« 



!K>w no one character that gives reason a greater 

;, at the same time tliat it presents a good ri«li* 

ge to the imagination, than that of a man 

■nil re about the town. I'liis descrip- 

01 a or fashion, spoken by some witli a 

cure 01 scum and ridicule, by otiicrs with great 

nty as a laudable distinction, is iu every bo<ly's 

th that spends any time in conversation. My 

[ Will Honeycomb has this expression very fre* 

ly ; and I never could understand by the story 

I follows, upon his mention of such a one, but 

nan of wit and pleasure was eitlier a drunkard, 

oiu for wenching, or a young lewd fellow with 

liveliness, who would converse with you, re- 

e kind ofiices of you, and at the same time de- 

*h your sister, or lie with your wife. According 

» J iescription, a man of wit, when he could have 

encues for crowns apiece which he liked quite as well, 

Id be so extravagant as to bribe servants, make 

e fiieodshipsy fight relations : I say, according to 

12 
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him, ()liiiii ami Miin|>lc vice was too little for a i 
ol' wit and uieatfure ; but lie would leave am < 
itiid tiriu*4iNil>ie wickedness, to come at the same ti 
witli only tlie addition of certain falsehood ttai 
n\U\v nilirdor. Will thinks the town grown ' 
dull, ill lliut we do not hear so much as we ' 
to dii uf tlioMo coxcombs, whom (without obsei 
it) hi^ doHoribeH us the most in^unous n^iie 
imtuiv, with relation to friendship, love, or coi 
Niution. 

NVhni plea&ua' is made the chief porsoit of 
It v\ ill iiiHTjiSiirilv follow that such monsters as t 
\\\\\ AUM' fixuu a constant application to sndi 1 
disJuneuls a$ uatunUlv roi>t out tlie force of re 
ami ivtlevtHMK ami substitute in tlieir pUce a pi 
itu^vlli%HU>^ ivl^ thought, ami a coik>tiiit pnuriew 

)H«sjisui«'« when it is a laan's doef pnipose* «i 
|H^iiil^ il^f ; and the oiNKstant appBcatks lo k 
iKc fiMiU\ «.>f enjoxinc it. thoosb il kam» tihc : 
x^* vmir iiaidySi&it\ lior tlut «e veb. with a dbcdfi 
<\^H\ tbuM^ «<;:<«;>. TIhb tihe interabednfie smMii 
tjv «Mtt ^' plettSttsv anr nxv kwiy dbiK oae ^ 
vtf|Ve<^ utMWi iW x^ksc ainuBiL TaLt him ' 
W Is i^ittt^ to«^ 90«n after a debandL. oc •] 

XKHJ^y tod XMK h atf oBBt ILvinc wtnKe d«a 
nucflt ^ «^^tic^ vit ^^rucua j» ha b& fie is jn 
^«i«B>r(^ V rbif ointsin^ TetivctxuiB in. ±e -i^ 

W" ^ Wol-^||«aC -1:171^ JC "ill! 4^UliBt:» JC itss 

^tiv<n<^ if s^icr IS "ht! nurmi^ obrr ;iiTif 
Hfc\^ ^lr jMuiisic siunu^risw rie ':& iirc if x ji 
■ii»^ tMQcr 'iiMt lie rsa ass 

*rtn -IK >:4l!%mm. TUT Hi 

-ur *.is«; %inaiw ttar itivu 
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r nrhom m day or two before be bad the bighcst 
' And of himself for perinqM wronging the 
)f all men living he hiiuseJf would leust 
ry e injured ? 

seizes the whole man who addicts him- 

• lu and will not give him leisure for anv good 

which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 

I You may indeed observe in ])eople of 

a certain complacency and absence of all 

y, which tlie habit of a loose unconceraed 

"es them ; but tell the man of pleasure yoiir se- 

iy cares, or sorrows, and vou will Hud that he 

I up the deUcacy of his passion> lu the crav- 

ap})etites. He little knows thr perfect joy 

lor the disappointing gratilications which he 

9. He looks at Pleasure as slie approaches, and 

to him with the recommendation of warm 

, gay Iboks, and graceful motion ; but he does 

rve how she leaves his presence with disor- 

x>tence, down-cast shame, and conscious iin- 

I. She makes our youtli inglorious, our ag< 

HI. 

I Honeycomb gives us twenty uitimations in 

muig of several hags whose bloom was (>:i\ en 

his arms ; and would raise a value to himself 

ivine had, as the phrase is, ' very good wo- 

WiH's good women are the comfort of his 

and support him, I warrant, by the memory of 

interviews with persons of their condition. 

re is not in the world an occasion wherein 

kes so fantastical a figure, as at the meet* 

two old people who have l>eeu partners in 

I able pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady 

once had a good set, or a defunct wencher 

e once was the admired thing of the town, are 

instead of applauses ; but on the other side, 

er the old age of tliose who have passed their 
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days in labour, industry, and virtue, ir de s 
them but appear the more venerable, : 1 i 
fections of their bodies are beheld as a i irt 
human society that their make b so little aural 

But to return more directly to my man of wu 
pleasure. In all orders of men, wherever > i< 
chief character, the persou who wears it is a | 
friend, father, and husband, and entails poveri, 
his unhappy descendants. Mortgages, diseases, 
tlements, are the legacies a man of wit and ] 
leaves to his family. All the poor rogues thac 
such lamentable speeches after every sessions ai 
bum, were, iu their way, men of wit and pleasur 
fore they fell into the adventures which brought 
thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man' 
fairs, are the natural effects of being addicte 
pleasure. Dishouour to the gentleman and 1 
ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of either v 
chief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause 
this pursuit has been in all ages received with so i 
quarter from the soberer part of mankind, 
that some men of great talents have sacrificeu i 
selves to it. The shining quaUties of such people 
given a beauty to whatever they were engaged ic 
a mixture of wit has recommended madness. F 
any man who knows what it is to have passed 
time in a series of jollity, mirth, wit, or hum 
entertainments, look back at what he was all 
while a doing, and he will find that he has be 
one instant sharp to some man he is sorry to ha 
fended, impertinent to some one it was cruelty tc 
with such freedom, ungracefully noisy at such a 
unskilfully open at such a time, unmercifully c 
nious at such a time ; and from the whole cou 
his applauded satisfactions, unable in the end i 
collect any circumstance which can add to the i 
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to BdMie HiT tfecunuxii iifJ&jU r- 
r n i: ni liic pnteTUjr; i» ma- 

opTE »Ti. -»*itu"ir i"niiii* i»- uriiu^ 

: this k. as if itioi¥ (jiiuiiio lumiK ju^nura 
B of tius Idbd K tkt nnf3iii«!?Af' ii«»3u- uii'. 
s of tlie cxipiuiiA ruvr i<j 'innr^ i^n- 

ena as &st as liiei ou. i^ tiut! Iitj* iiir*jTK. tr 
r lxa\e nbec ihe^ wr* wt>r 7*i»»*^ ui'ii 

• — • • 

J cancot stc, ana rwcnsr ul'j. Ui*^ - iriiu:*! 
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ike ieares on tree? tij^ ncx oi kill f i.'^iiL 

S is DO sort of pec^k mhct«« <roD«erv:!i»*n l> 
astiiat of uiilitoTv men. »h'i oenvc t!ieir 
s and niainuujiinit\ froui li;r»ui'ht ai:d retire- 
Hie manv adveuturrs Hbk-n attrtK) tlieir wut 
makes tbeir cuuversitJon m> fiili of iiMMieiils, 
res them »o fiuuk an air in >|teakiii:: of what 
ire been witucsses of, that no coui|>any can 
"e amiable than that of men of M-uae \«ho are 
s. There is a certain irregular wav in tlieir 
ons or discourse, which has sometnutg more 
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wami and pleasing than we meet a i 

are used to adjust and methodize their ca« «■• 
I was this evening walking m the fieki!i with 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the i 
relations which I drew him into of what passed v 
he was in the service, forbear expressii^ my «n 
der, that the ^ fear of death,* which we, the n 
mankind, arm ourselves against with so mu 
templation, reason, and philosophy, should 
so little in camps, that common men march inio < 
breaches, meet opposite battalions, not only w 
reluctance but with alacrity. My friend 
what I said in the following manner : *\n 
wonder at may very naturally be the subject o^ 
miration to all who are not conversant in caoaps ; 
when a man has spent some time in that way of 
he observes a certain mechanic courage which the 
dinary race of men become masters of fn ad 
always in a crowd. They see indeed many up 
then they see many more alive ; they observe 
selves escape very narrowly, and they do not la 
why they should not again. Besides which gei 
way of loose thinking, they usually spend tlie oi 
part of their time in pleasures upon wiiich their i 
are so entirely bent, that short labours or dangers 
but a cheap purchase of jollity, triumph, vi< 
fresh quarters, new scenes, and uncommon aui 
tures. Such are the thoughts of the executive i 
of an army, and indeed of the gross of mankina 
general ; but none of these men of mechanical c 
rage have ever made any great figure in the prof 
of arms. Those who are formed for a , 

such as have reasoned themselves, out of a consic 
tion of greater good than length of days, into sue 
negligence of their being, as to make it their first 
sidon, that it is one day to be resigned ; and since i1 
in the prosecution of worthy actions and service 
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, they put it to habitual hazard. The 
n I tliey, as it relates to others, 

e Dui as n r PS to ourselves it must be 

(FOB. wfafle we are m the pursuit of our duty, 
m terms upon which Providence has 

d 4 ' napi 88, whether we die or live. All 
re prescribed must be good ; and as 
11 » it is absurdity to fear it. Fear 

] rpoee wnen we are sure it cannot pre- 
». ] we should draw resolution to meet it 
ossibility to escape it. Without a re- 
:o ihe necessity of dying, there ran be no 
J m man to attempt any thing that is glo- 
bnt when they have once attained to that 
the pleasures of a life spent in martial 
ires are as great as any of which the human 
IS capable. The force of reason gives a cen* 
Deauty mixed with the conscience of well-doing 
of glory, to all which before was terrible 
i Bciyto the imagination. Add to this, that 
^ of danger, the common good of man- 
me I teral cause, and the manifest virtue you 
ve in so many men, who made no figure 
day, are so many incentives to destroy the 
c (deration of their own persons. Such are 
neruic part of soldiers who are qualified for 
s. As to the rest whom I before spoke of, I 
not how it is, but they arrive at a certain ha- 
ir l>eing void of thought, insomuch that on occa- 
of the most imminent danger they are still in 
indifference. Nay, I remember an instance 
I »iy Frenchman *, who was led on in battle by a 
M>r officer, (whose conduct it was his custom to 



* Tbe Frenchman here illnded to was the Chevalier c(e 
iU^, a lieutenant general nndtf the Prince of Conde, at 
e of Seatdfy b 1674. 
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speak of always with contempt and raiUery) 
the beguming of the action received a woi 
was sensible was mortal ; his reflection on | < 
sion was, ^' I wish I could live another hour, to 
how this blundering coxcomb will get clear of 
business/' 

' I remember two young fellows who rid ip 
same squadron of a troop of horse, who were 
togetlier; they eat, they drank, they intrigued* 
a word, all their passions and aifectioas seamed 
tend the same way, and they appeared servk 
to each other in them. We were in the dusk Oi 
evening to inarch over a river, and the troop 
gentlemen belonged to were to be transported 
ferry-boat, as fast as they could. Oue.ot the ft 
was now in the boat, while the other was dn 
with others by the water-^ide, waiting the : 
the boat. A disorder happened in the ] 
an unruly horse ; and a gentleman .wfap 
rem of his horse neghgently under arm,, 

forced into the water by his horse's ji i 

The friend on the shore cried out, ** Wiiu is 
drowned, trow?" He was immediately an: 
." Your friend Harry Thompson." He very g 
replied, " Ay, he had a mad horse." Thb shon 
taph from such a familiar, without more words, 
me, at that' time under twenty, a very mod 
opinion of the friendship of companions. Th 
affection and every other motive of life in the g 
rality rooted out by the present busy scene abc 
them : they lament no man whose capacity • 
supphed by another; and where men converses 
out deUcacy, the next man you meet will serve 
well as he whom you have lived with half y( 
life. To such the devastation of countries, the' 
sery of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and i 
silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are on 
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; their minds are bent uiK)n the little i^rati- 
of their own senses and appetites, for«;etful 
non, hisensible of |;;iory, avoiding only 
; iiieir whole hearts taken up with the trivial 
of meeting and being merry. Tliese are the 
who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
gentleman in that bund of men is such a one 
^e DOW in my eye, who is foremost in all dan- 
o which be is onlered. His otiicers are his 
ind companions, as they arc men of honour 
itlemen ; the private men his brethren, as 
■re of his species. He is beloved of all that 
him. Thev wish him in dansier as he views 
miks, that they may have occasions to save 
( their own hazard. Mutual love is the ordirr 
ss where he commands; every man afraid 
laelf and his neighbour, not lest their corn- 
should punish Uiem, but lest he should be 
d. Such is his regiment who knows man- 
and feels their distresses so far as to prevent 
Just in distributing what is theu* due, he 
think himself below their tailor to wear a 
their clothes in lace upon his own ; and be- 
[ • most rapacious agent should he ei\joy a fkr- 
above his own pay. Go on, brave man, im- 
. filory is thy fortune, and immortal happiness 
1 ircl T. 
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No 153. SATURDAY, AUGUST «5, 

Habet rudura ut aliarum ommum renan He vwen 
sittectu8 autem peracHo €BtaH$ eat tmqumnfaku< 
dtfmHgati4meMfugere debemusy prttsertim tu^MMCi 

TULL. On a 

life, as well as all other tilings, hath its bouii( 
by nature ; and its conclusion, like the last act oi 
old age, the fatigue of which we ought to shun, 
when our appetites are fully satisfied. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we 
pressed in conversation; there is not one i 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal e 
than that of wishing one's self younger, i 
served this wish is usually made upon sight 
object which gives the idea of a past actioi 
is no dishonour to us that we cannot now re 
else on what was in itself shameful when 
formed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish 
solute mind if we want our youth again onl 
strength of bones and sinews which we oi 
masters of. It is (as my author has it) as i 
an old man to wish for the strength of a yo 
would be in a young man to wish for the st 
a bull or a horse. These wishes are botl 
out of nature, which should direct in all tl 
are not contradictory to justice, law, an< 
But though every old man has been young, a 
young one hopes to be old, there seems to I 
unnatural misunderstanding between those t\ 
of lite. This unhappy want of commerce ai 
the insolent arrogance or exultation in yo 
the irrational despondence or self-pity m 
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nan whose passion and ambition is to be good 
e^ and an old one who has no inclination to 
1 or debauched, are quite unconcerned in 
cttkitkNi ; but the cocking voung tellow who 
ipon tiie toes of his elders, and the old fool 
vies the saucy pride he sees him in, are the 
of our present contempt and derision. Con- 
md derision are harsli words ; but in what 
can one give advice to a youth in the pur- 
1 possession of seusual pleasures, or anbrd 
ao old man in tlie impotence and desire of 

them i When young men in public places 
■a their deportment an abandoned resiipa- 
their appetites, they give to sober minns a 
t of a despicable age, which, if not inter- 
by death in tlte midst of their follies, must 
f come. When an old man bewails the loss 
gratifications which are passed, he discovers 
rous inclinatiou to that which it is not in the 
>f Providence to recul. The state of an old 

> is dissatisfied merely for his being such, 

st out of all measures of reason and good 
f being \\c have any accouut of from the 
^el to the lowest worm. How miserable 
Luiitemplation to consider a libidinous old 
biie all created beings, besides himself aud 
ire following the order of Provi'!ence) fret- 
tbe course of tilings, and being almost the 

content in the creation. But let us a Uttle 

•on what he has lost by the number of years. 

ions which he had in youth are not to be 
«s they were then, but reason is more pow- 
i¥ without the disturbance of them. An old 
ui the other dav in discourse with a friend 
reflecting upon some adventures they had in 
;r) cried out, * Oh Jack, those were 

rs! * That is true,' replied his firieudi ' but 
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methinks we go about our business more qui 
than we did then.' One would think it sfioi 
no small satisfaction to have gone so far in our « 
ney that the heat of the day is over with us. 
life itself is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, 
pleasures of it are no other than the dreams • 
man in tiiat distemper ; and it is as absurd to' 
the return of that season i»f life, as for a mw 
health to be sorry for the loss of gilded palaces, 
walks, and flowery pastures, with whiclj he re 
bers he was entertained in the troubled slumben 
a tit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and wortliy pleasures of i 
being, the conscience of a good fame, the coni 
plation of another life, the resjM^ct and commerce 
honest men, our capacities for such enjoyments 
eulargeil by years. While health endures, the I 
part of lite, in the eye of reason, is certainly 
more eligible. The memory of a well-spent y< 
gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant pleasure 
the mind; and to such who are so unfortunate 
not to he able to look back on youth with 
tion, they may give themselves no httle conso 
that tliey are under no temptation to repeat i 
follies, and that they at present despise them. 
was prettily said, ^ He that would be long an < 
man, must begin early to be one:' It is too h 
resign a thing after a man is robbed of it ; therein 
it is necessary that before the arrival of age we to 
adieu to the pursuits of youth,* otherwise sensual 
bits will live in our imaginations, when our 1 
cannot be subservient to them. The poor few 
who lost his arm last siege, will tell you, he feeb I 
fingers that are buried in Flanders ache every e 
morning at Chelsea. 

Tlie fond Immour of appearing in the gay and 
fhionable world, and being applaud^^d fpr trivn 
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ides, is what makes youth have age in con- 
and makes age resign witli so ill a grace the 
itioDS of youth : but this in both sexes b in- 
all thin^, and turning the natural course of 
minds, which should build their approbations 
s upon what nature and reason dictate, 
X -a and confusion, 
m a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
Authority which makes it preferdble to all the 
ires of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
d with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
ation of the imperfections and advan- 
or lue younger and later years of man, they 
10 eu: in their condition, that, niethinks, it should 
redible we see so little commerce of kindness 
een them. If we consider youth and age with 
r, regarding the affinity to death, youth has 
f more chances to be near it than age; what 
1 can say more than an old man, * he shall live 
] it ?' Youth catches distempers more easily, 
Kness is more violent, and its recovery more 
iDiAil. The youth indeed hopes for many more 
s, so cannot the old man. The youth s hopes 
ill grounded; for what is more foolish than to 
t any con6dence upon an uncertainty? But the 
not room so much as to hope ; he is still 
1 - man the youth, he has already enjoyed wliat 
oiner does but hope for. One wishes to live 
MK the other has lived long. But, alas, is there 
thing in human life, tlie duration of which can 
K called long? There is nothing which must end, 
io be valued for its continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years pass away, it is no matter what 
bour, what day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at what- 
ever scene of the play be makes his exit. It is tbu9 

k2 
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in the life of a man of sense, a short life is 
to manifest himself a man of honour and vi 
when he ceases to be such he has lived too 
and while he is such, it is of no consequence 
how long he shall be so, provided he is so u 
life's end. 1 
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Nemo repentefuit turpissimus 

JUV. Sat. H. ftt 

No man e'er reach*d the heights of vice at first. 

TAIE. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You are frequent in the mention of mat 
which concern the feminine world, and take i 
you to be very severe against men upon ail in 
occasions: but all this while I am afraid you 
been verv' little conversant with women, or y* 
would know the generality of tliem are not so angi 
as you imagine at the general vices among us. 
am apt to believe (begging your pardon) that yc 
arc still what I myself was once, a queer mode 
fellow; and therefore, for your information, sl» 
give you a short account of myself, and the reas- 
why I was forced to wench, drink, play, and t 
every thing which are necessary to the cliaract^ 
of a man of wit and pleasure, to be well with tl 
ladies. 

* You are to know then that I was bred a gentl 
man, and had the hnishing part of my educatii 

under a man of great probity, wit, and learning, 
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■s. I irill not deo\ but thi« 

I ir aud mien bear in it a ti«:uit* ot* 

r r action; and a man oi* a <jiiite 

'- amntcicr, who never tliought in his iit'e^ 

one day upon it, and said, ' lie believed I 
a virgin. There was a youu<; Ijdy ot vir- 

t, and I was not dis|ilea»ed to ta\our the 

; but it had a (|uiie coiitrar\ oiiLVi t'roiu 
expected. 1 \ias evor after Ircaltd uitii 
Idness both bv that lfid> and all tiio rc^t of 
uaintance. In- a very little time I iii.'%t*r 
a room but I could hear a \vhi&|M.T, * Here 
le maiil.' A girl of humour would ou ^une 
say, * Why, how do you know more tliuu 
OS?* An expression of tliat kind was «;eiie- 

red by a loud laugh, lu u wonl, for no 
c in the world tliau tliat they reall\ thought 

icent as tliemselves, 1 became of uo con- 
t among them, and was received al\\ays 
e foot of a jest. Tlits made so strong an 

upon me, tliat I resolve<l to be as agree- 
ne best of the men who lauglRHl at me ; but 
ed it was nonsense for me to be impudent at 
mg those who knew me. My character for 
was so notorious wherever I had hitherto 
I, that 1 resolved to shew my new face in 

ers of the world. My first step I chose 
nt; for I went to Astrop*, and came 
iHM a crowd of academics, at one dash, 
Hieitiest fellow they had ever seen in their 
'lushed with this success, I made love and 
py. Upon this conquest I thought it would 
i a gentleman to stay long with my unstress, 

ip-wells in Oxfordshire ; into which Doctor l[luiIc'HtYe 
id.* 
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and crossed the country to Bury*. I could.fi 
you a very gf)od account of myself at that ] 
also.. At these two ended my first summer 
gallantr}% The winter following, you would i 
der at it, but 1 relapsed into modesty upon c 
ing among peoj^e of figure in London, \et noi 
much but that the ladies who had formerly laus 
at me, said, * Bless us ! how wonderfully that ] 
tleman is improved!' Some fiimiUarities about 
play-houses towards the end of the ei i 

made me conceive new hopes of adveniu« i 
instead of returning the next sumtner to Asirqp 
Bury, I thought myself quahfied to go to Eps 
and followed a young woman, whose relations w 
jealous of my place m her favour, to Scarl q 
I carried my point, and in my third yeai u 

go to Tunbridge, and in the autumn oi ine 
year made my appearance at Bath. I was now 
into the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I i i 
improved to the best advantage. In all this cc 
of time, and some years following, I found a soi 
modest man was always looked upon by both 
as a precise unfashioned fellow of no life or 
It was ordinary for a man who had been dniDK 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, 
speak of it next day before women for wb 
had the greatest respect. He was reproved, i 
haps, with a blow of the fan, or with an ^ oh I 
but the angry lady still preserved an apparent 
probation in her countenance. He was callea i 
strange wicked fellow, 'a sad wretch ; he shn 1 
shoulders, swears, receives another blow, »^ 
again he did^ not know he swore, and all was weu 
You might oYten see men game in the presence o 

* Bnry-fair. A place of faahionable resprt, 
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and throw at once for more than thev were 

to recommend tlieniselves as men of spirit. 

iyv long experience that the loosest principles 

abandoned behaviour, carrieil ali before 

liretensions to women of fortune. The en- 
given to people of this stamp made 

oirow off the remaining impressions of a 

t ition. In the alx>ve-mentioue(l places, 

in town, I always kept company with 

lived most at large; and in the process 

'1 was a pretty rake among the men, and 

firetty fellow among the women. 1 must 

I had some melancholy hours u{)on the ac- 
f the narrowness of ray fortune, hut my con 
at the same time gave me the comfort that I 
iified myself for manyuig a fortune. 
en I had hved in this miuuier for some time, and 
thus accomplished, I \^'as now in the twenty- 
of my age, and about the forty-sevculh 
a [itution, my health, and estate wastuig 

; when I happened to fall into the com-» 

a very pretty young lady in her o«u dispo- 
entertaiued the company, as we men of gal- 
^nerally do, with the many haps and dis- 
watchuigs under windows, escapes from 

husbands, and several other })erils. The 

thing was wonderfully charmed with one 

lew the world so well, and talked so fine; 

esdemona, ail her lover said aiiected her; 

strange, it was wondrous strange.' lu a 
I saw the iuipression I had made upon her, 
[h a very little application the pretty thing 
irried me. There is so much cliurui in her 

e and beauty, that I do now as much detest 
irse I have been in for many years, as 1 ever 
are I entered iuto it. 
lat 1 iutend, Mr. Sj>ectator, by writing all 
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this to you, is that you would, before yoa go 
further with your panegyrics on the hxr sex, 
them some lectures upon their silly approlli 
It is that I am weary of vice, and that it f 
my natural way, that I am now so iar recoverea 
not to bring this believing dear creature to cont 
and p6verty for her generosity to me. At I 
time tell the youtb of good education of < 
that they take too little care of improvuig tbi 
in little things. A good air at entering into a n 
a proper audacity in expressing himself with 
and gracefulness, would make a young genu 
of virtue and sense capable of discountei 
the shallow impudent rogues, that shine i 
women. 

^ Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you ut* 
irery sagacious person, but you are so fi^i 
Tully of late, that I fear you will con 
things as matters of no consequence: boc 
me, sir, they are of the highest importance lo 
man lite ; and if you can do any thing tor^'ards < 
ing fair eyes, you will lay an obligation upon 
your contemporaries who are fathers, husbaiids, 
brothers to females. 

Your most affectionate hiunble servant, 

8IMON HONSTCC 

T. 



■1 
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— ^H<« fmgcB $eria ducunt 

In mala 

HOR. An Poet. v. 4f 1. 

tlungB iwluch now seem frivolons and sli^t, 
■rove of serioot coiiseqiience. 

ROSCOMMON. 

! more than once taken notice of an indecent 

n in discourse, wherein the conversation 

le p is involuntary, and the effect of some 

f • cumstance. This happens in travel- 

r in the same hired coach, sitting near 

. in any public assembly, or the hke. { 

HI making observations of this sort, re- 

merable messages from that part of the 

wnose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 

B way of life. Thev are all, to a woman, nr- 

with me to lay before the world the unhappy 

amces they are under, from the unreasonable 

y which is taken in their presence, to talk on 

subject it is thought fit by every coxcomb who 

understanding or breedmg. One or two of 

>laints I shall set down. 

IR. SPECTATOR, 

' I KEEP a coffee-house, and am one of those 
you have thought fit to mention as an Idol 
lime ago. I suffered a good deal of raillery 
1 that occasion ; but shall heartily forgive you, 
are the cause of it, if you will do me justice ia 
ber point. What I ask of you, is, to acquaint 
mstomers (who are otherwise very good ones) 
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that I am unavoidably hasped in my bar, and ta 
help hearing the improper discourses they i 
pleased to enterUiin me with. They strive w 
shall say the most immodest things in mv liea 
At the same time half a dozen of them loll ai 
bar staring just in my face, ready to interpret i 
looks and gestures according to their own miaj 
tions. In this passive condition I know not wn 
to cast my eyes, place my hands, or what to c 
myself in. But this confusion is to be a Jest, ^ 
hear them say in the end, with an insipid air 
mirth and subtlety, Let her alone, she knows 
well as we, for all slie looks so. Good Mr Spc 
tor, persuade gentlemen that it is out <>f all decc 
Say It is possible a woman may be modest and : 
keep a public-house. Be pleased to arfi^ue, 
truth the afiront is the more uap^doi ht 

I am obliged to sufter it, and cannot fxy h* h. 
do assure you, su*, the cheerfulness of lire i 
would arise from the honest gain I have, is utr 
lost to me, from the endless, flat, irapertin 
santries whidi I hear from morning to nighi. 
WQrd, it is too much for me to hear^ and 1 < 
you to acquaint them^ that I will keep pen ana 
at the bar, and write down all they say to me, : 
send it to you for the press. It is possible v d 
see how. empty what they speak, without the. : 
tage of an impudent countenance and g^ture, 
appear, they may come to some sense of themselv 
and the insults they are guilty of towards me. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

THE IDOL.' 

This representation is so just, that it is hard 
s})eak of it without an indignation which pe 
would api)ear too elevated to such sia can be gun 
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, mhiiman treatment, where they see they af- 
A modest, pkiio, and ingenuous behaviour. This 
mdent is not the only sufferer in this kind, for 
Jong letters both from the Royal and New- 
ge on the same subject, lliey tell me that a 
r ibp cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he is at 
time straining for some mgenious ribaldry to 
ne young woman who helps tliem on. [t is no 
addition to the calamity, that tlie rogues buy as 
as the plainest and modestest customers they 
; besides which, they loll upon their counters 
lour longer than they need, to drive away 
nistomers, who are to share their impertincn- 
tbe milliner, or go to another shop. Letters 
. ng&alley are full of the same evu ; and the 
ne, except I can chase some eminent mer- 
m their shops they shall in a short time fail. 
' u countable, that men can have so Uttle 
Dce to all mankind who pass by them, as to 
leing seen toying by twos and threes at a time, 
lo ciher purpose but to appear gay enough to 
np a light conversation or common-place jests, 
injury of her whose credit is certainly hurt by 
h their own may be strong enough to bear 
icn we come to have eiiact accounts of these 
» >n8, it is not to be doubted but that their 
s wUl raise the usual style of buying and 
Instead of the plain downright lying, and 
. bidding so unequally to what they will 
give and take, we may hope to have from these 
Biolks an exchange of compliments. There must 
y be a great deal of pleasant diiference between 
:oo rce of lovers, and that of all other dealers, 
are, m a kind, adversaries. A sealed bond, or a 
-note, would be a pretty gallantry to convey un- 
ci D the hands of one whom a director is charmed 
Vol. viii^ L 
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with ; othemise the city-loiterers are still more 
sonable than those at tlie other end of the town 
tlie New-Exchange they are eloquent f 
cash, but in the city tliey ought with caso 
their want of eloquence. 

If one misht be serious on tl pn' 
one might observe, that it is a 
when the world is mercenary even lo inc i 
selling our very persons ; that young w< 
tliey have never so great attractions fit 
never the nearer being happily diNposea or iq 
riage ; I say, it is very banl under this neceiah 
shall not be possible for them to go into a wi 
trade for their maintenance, but their verf exec 
cies and personal perfections shall be a < 
to them, and subject them to be ateo as n 
iitood there to sell their persons to prot 1 

cannot be a more melancholy cirt e Co < 

has made any observation in the worra, ihao o* 
those erring creatures exposed to bankruptcy* 
that happens, none of those toying lb< nrill do 
more than any other man they meet, to p trre 
from infamy, insult, and distemper. A w< 
turally more helpless than the other sex ; i i « 
of honour and sense should have this in 1 vie^ 
all manner of commerce with her. Were mis 
weighed, inconsideration, ribaldry, and 
would not be more natural to entertain w< i 
than men ; and it would be as cfa imper 
go into a. shop of one of tb yoi v n w 
buying, as into that of any on tr«« i shaii 

this i^culation with a letter I j e reo fr< 

pretty milliner in the city. 
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iFSCTATOR, 

I HAVB le your acooont of beauties, and 

I little d to find no character of my- 

I do ] *e you I have little else to do but 

[ am such. Here are merchants 

CO ation, who call in as certainly as 

i , to say something of my roguish 

re yae who makes me once or twice 

m over all my goods, and then owns it 

m I ntry to see me act with these pretty 

s out three-pence in a little ribband 

and thinks he is a man of great 

we u ugly tiling uot far off me, whose 

tea only by people of business, that b 

m as possible. Must I that am a 

nith for nothing but my beauty f 

-Btes to my kind glances, or make 

e lee me, or I shall be undone by 

tor 1 >f customers. Albacinda, £u* 

ill the re9c would be used just as we are, 

re in our condition ; tlieretbre pray consi* 

ress of us the lower order of beauties, and 

t 

Your obl^jed humble servant/ 
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Sed tu «tffitt2 obUgSMi 



Perfidum voti$ caputs emtemAi 

Pulchrior midio 

HOR.SOd.vUi. 

Bat thou, 



When once thoii hast broke some tender roWy 
All peijur*d^ doest more charming grow^ 

I DO not thiuk any thing could make a sasi 
entertainment, than the history of the r 
vourites among the women from time to i 
this town. In such an account we ought lo j 
faithful confession of each lady for what 
such and such a man, and he ought to tell us 03 
particular action or dress he believed he sboai 
most successful. As for my part^ I have always 
as easy a judgment when a man dresses for 
dies, as when he is equipped for hunting or oooi 
The woman's man is a person in hb air and behai 
quite different from the rest of our species^ 
garb is more loose and negligent, his manner i 
soft and indolent ; that is to say, in both these * 
there is an apparent endeavour to appear unconce 
and careless. In catching birds tlie fowlers 
method of imitating their voices, to bring tb 
the snare ; and your women's men have always a 
litude of the creature tliey hope to betray, in 
own conversation. A woman's man is very koo 
in all that passes from one family to another, 
pretty little officiousnesses, is not at a loss wh 
good for a cold, and it is not amiss if he has a b 
of spirits in his pocket hi case of any sudden i 
position. 
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Curiosity having been my prevailing ptasion, and 

^d die sole entertainment of my life, I have 

times made it my business to examine the course 

airigues as well as the manners and accomplisli- 

3 of such as have been most successful that 

w. In all my observation, I never knew a man 

coed understanding a general favourite ; some sin- 

f in his behaviour, some whim in his way of 

and what would have made him ridiculous 

Dg the men, has recommended him to the other 

• I should be very sorry to offend a people so 

3 as these of whom I am s|)eaking ; but let 

look over the old beaux, and he will find the 
oi success was remarkable for quarrelling im- 

Dtly for their sakes, for dressing unlike the 

the world, or passing his days m an insipid 

' about the fiur sex to gain the figure he 

onj them. Add to this, that he must have 

m of being well with other women, to 

e : i woman of galkmtry ; for you are to 

r, 1 t uiere is a mighty ambition among the 

n of the sex to gain slaves from the dominion 

Mucrt. My friend Will Honeycomb says it wasL 

ion bite with him, to lay suspicions that he 

oured by a lady's enemv, that is, some rival 

fy to be well with herself. A littie spite is 

to a great beauty : and it is ordinary to snap 

4 1 greeable fellow lest another should have 

'mat jdent toad Bareface fares well among 

9 lie converses with, for no other reason 

wonu but that he lias the skill to keep them 

explanation with one another. Did they know 

e is not one who likes him in her heart, each 

1 declare her scorn of him the next moment ; 
he is well received by them because it is the. 

n, and opposition to each other brings them 
e )ly into an imitation of each other. What 

L2 
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adds to him the greatest grace is, that thfi p 
thief, as they call him, is the most inconstant i 
tnre living, has a wonderful deal of wit and 1 
and never wants something to say ; besides a^i w 
he has a most spiteful dangerous tongue if yod sh< 
provoke him. 

' To ihaike a woman's man, he must not be a u 
of sense, or a fool ; the business is to entertain, 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, u 
a capacity of judging right. Biit the plea'santest 
all the women's equipage are your'reguliar visitao 
these are volunteers in their service, without bo 
of p^y or preferment. It is enough that they 
lead out from a public place, that they are admit 
on a pubhc day, and can be allowed to pass w 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the cbmp 
of the fair. But commend me abOve aliothen 
those who are known for your miners of If 
these are the choicest spirits which our age | 
duces. We have several of these irresistible g< 
men among lis when the company b in town, "ki 
fellows are accomplished with the knowledge of 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have 
sort of good-breeding which is exclusive of all 
rality, and consists only in being pubhciy dec 
privately dissoliite. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of hei 
can carry a woman, to make her have the least 
gard to a professed known woman's )nan; bu 
^rce one of all the women who are in the ton 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the c 
mon sense of sober minds, but are entertained 
a continual round of flatteries, tliey cannot be 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments 
theur' own conduct from the behaviour of these 
to otliers. }t is so far otherwise, that a ger 
fam<i for falsehood in this kind, is a rccomme: 
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and the coxcomb, loaded whh the favours of 

itfaen, is redved like a victor that disdains his 

I, to be a victiqi to the present charmer. 

poa see a man more full of gesture than ordi- 

i public assembly, if loud upon no occaaioD, 

ug of the company round him, and yet lay- 

indt lor destroying by that negligence, you may 

:for granted that he has ruined many a fair 

The woman's man expresses himself wholly in 

HI which we call strutting. An elevated 

K» a |] bed hat, a measurable step, and a sly 

K eye, are the marks of him. Now and then 

ee a gentleman witli all these accomplishments ; 

afais, any one of them is enough to undo thou- 

when a gentleman with such perfections adds 

ble learning, there should be public warning 

n knee in town, that we may remove our 

i rs. It happens sometimes that such 

e read all the miscellany poems, a few of 

n niies, 1 has tlie translation of Ovid's £pis- 

ly iieart. - Oh if it were possible that such a 

»uld be as true as he i^ charming ! but that is 

nucfa, the women will share such a dear false 

: a little gallantry to hear liiin talk one would 

one's self in, let him reckon the sticks of 

lim, say something of the Cupids in it ; and 

call one so many soft names which a man of 

anning has at his fingers'-ends. There sure is 

excuse for frailty", when attacked by such force 

a weak woman/ Such is the soliloquy of 

' a lady one might name, at the sight of one ot 

who makes it no iniquity to go on from day to 

n the sin of woman-slaughter. 

is certain that people are got into a way of 

ation, with a manner of overlooking the most 

virtues, and admiring the most trivial cxccUen- 

The woman is so far from expecting to be cooh 
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temned for being a very iqjudicious lillj i 
that while she can preserve her features |um1 
she knpws she is still the object of desire ; : 
is a sort of secret ambition, from reading mv 
books, . and keeping as frivolous company, each 
to be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the « 
ters of the Dear Deceiver and the Pegured 1 
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Genius, notoXe cornea qui tempent mtr\ 



Natura Deus hunuaue, nwrtatis in wutm 

Quodque caput 

HOR. SBp.ii.UIC 

IMITATED. 



That directing pow'r. 



Mlio'forins the genius in the natal hour : 
That God of nature, who, wittiin us still, 
Inclines our action, not constrains our wilL 

POPB. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by any ^ 
that occurs to me in our language that which 
derstood by indoles in Latin. The natural a a. 
tion to any particular art, science, proiessiouy 
trade, is ver}' much to be consulted m the care < 
youth, and studied by men for their own condu. 
when they form to themselves any scheme of 
It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to ju i 
his own capacity impartially. That may look gr 
to me which may appear little to another; and j 
may be carried by fondness towards myself so ] 
as to attempt things too high for my talents and ic 
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9 not roethinks 90 Terr dMi- 
a jnH^meiit cf ibe abilities of 
01 diose who are in their infancy . 
book directs me on this orcasiou 
mBg of ere^tncss in Alexander, 
3 I lis vol to contend for a prize iii 
I ai 'ered he would, if he had 

I] 1 Cassius, who was one of 

MB aj iJ ar, gave as p^reat a proof 

T, wiien nis chiklbood be struck a 
', the son 01 Sylla, lor saving bis father 
r of the Roman people. Scipio is reported 
rered (when some flatterers at supper weie 
what the Romans should do for a general 
h) ' Take Marius.* Marias was then a very 
lad given no instances of his valour ; but it 
to Scipio fi-om the manners of the youth, 
d a soul formed for the attempt and exe- 
^at undertakings. I must confess 1 have 
with much sorrow bewailed the misfortune 
ildreu of Great Britain, when I consider 
Qce and undiscemuig of the generality of 
lers. The boasted liberty we talk of is 
n reward for the long servitude, the many 
and terrors, to which our childhood ia 
i^ing through a grammar-school. Many 
pid tyrants exercise their cruelty without 
T of distinction of tlie capacities of cliil- 
the intention of parents in their behalf. 
1 f excellent tempers which are worthy 
i !u and cultivated with all possible dili- 
care, that were never designed to be 
I with Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; and 
as many who have capacities for under- 
very word those great persons have writ, 
ere not born to have any relish of tliciv 
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writings. For want of this commQii and i 
cerniug in those who have the care of youtn, 
so many hundred unaccountable creatures « 
whipped up into great scholars, that i mk 
near a right uuderstandkig, and will never 
it. These are the scandal of letters, and it 
generally tlie men who are to teadi others. 
sense ot shame aud honour is emn^h to k< 
world itself in order without corporal ] 
much more to train the minds oi uncor 
innocent children. It happens, I doubt bok, 
than once in a year, that a lad is cl 
blockliead, when it is good ap|)relie] a u 
him incapable of knowing what his teacher 
A brisk imagination very ol)en may sag§ 
which a lad could not have &lleii into, ii ne 
been as heavy in coqjecturing as his 
plaining. But there is no mercy even loi 
wrong interpretation of his meaning, the 
of tlie scholar's body are to rectify the i i 
his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not be 
lured to letters without blows, will ever be br 
to any tlupg with them. A great or good 
must necessarily be the worse for such iudij 
and it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue nur 
improvement of its knowledge. No ^ i \ 
gone through what they call a great i Wf 
must remember to have seen children or esc 
and ingenuous natures (as has afterwards i 
in their manhood) ; I say no man has passed u 
this way of education, but must have seen an 
nuQus creature expiring with shame, with pale i 
beseeching sorrow, ami silent tears, throw 
honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to 
cxorable blockhead to be forgiven tlie iaUe 
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J K Latin Terse. The cbUd b 

1 1 1 ;i be committ a like crimey 

wiih ooosequenoe. I would 

f n •oaoie uuui, whether this lad, in the 

if fan native innocence, full of shame, and 

Mression from that grace of soul, 

lor any porpose in thb life, than aller 

or virtue is extinguished in biro, though he 

rrile twenty verses in an evening ? 

avB, after nb exalted way of talking, * As 

Gods never learnt any virtue, though 

d with all that is good ; so there are 

irno have so natural a propensity to what 

bUow, that thc^ learn it almost as soon 

Plants and vegetables are cultivated 

[ ction of finer fruits than they would 

that care ; and yet we cannot entertain 

produciug a tender conscious sfurit into 

, without tlie same methods as are used 

r, or give new shape to a piece of 

lUy to this dreadful practice that we may 
certain hardiness and ferocity which some 
liberally educated, carry about them in 
iour. To be bred like a gentleman, 
eo like a malefactor, must, as we see it 
Boe that illiberal sauciness which we see 

men of letters. 

I I boy who sufiered the fox (which he 

1 hid under his coat) to eat into his 

p say had not half the wit or petulance 

I at great schools amons us : but the 

of honour, or rather fear of sliame, 

) nstrated in that action, was worth all 

1^ ui the world without it 

thinks a very melancholy consideration, 

negligence can spoil us, but great indu»- 
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try is necessary to improve us ;/ the tst ex 
natures are soon depreciatecl, but evu | 
long before they are exalted into good 
help this by punishments^ is the same tb 
Ing a man to cure him of a distenqier; 
comes to suffer punishment in that- one circi 
he is brought below the existence of a rati« 
ture, and is in the state of a brute that 
by the admonition of stripes. But since 
torn of educating by the lash is sufiered by u 
try of Great Britain, I would prevail only that 
lieavy lads may be dismissed from slavery 
than they are at present, and not whipped 
their fourteenth or tifteenth year, whether 1 
pect any progress from them or not. Let the 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent t( 
mechanic way of life, without respect to 
if nature designed him for nothing higher : 
go before he has innocently suffered, and is o 
into a dereliction of mind for bdug what it 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here b 
posed to have said, that our learned men of 
robe who have been whipped at school, are ni 
men of noble and liberal minds ; but I am sun 
iiad been much more so than they are, had the} 
suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I In 
served, taken, or observation made of the i 
strain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a 
tator, that there is any right value set upon 
indoles of other animals : as appears by the ioi 
advertisement handed about the county of L 
and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a person w 
have not the honour to know, but suppose to fc 
foundly learned in horse-flesh : 

'A chesnut hqrse called Cuesar^ bred by 
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f at Sedb«r}'y netr Richmond^ in tlie 

xoiiiL ; hig gnmdam was hiiold royiil nare, 

uy] ierboBB, which was got by Hemsly- 

got by Mr. Courant s Arabian, which 

I iil'a Jews-Trump. Mr. Caesar sold him 

I 'coming five 3iear8 old, when he had 

} lor three hundred guineas. A guinea 

a and a shilling the man. 

SNOS THOMAS.' 
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>■ ■ Nn ktee nwimvs esse nUul. 

MARTIAL, kiu. S. 

We know these thinpt to be mere trifles. 

of a firm regard to impartiality, I print these 
I, let tliem make for me or not. 

R. SPBCTATOB^ 

' I HAVE observed through the whole course 

rhapsodies (as you once very well called 

ire very industrious to overthrow all that 

S jr )eriors,. who have gone before you, 

de ineir rule of writing. I am now between 

ind sixty, and had the honour to be well with 

men of taste and gallantry in the joyous 

Charles the Second. We then liad, I hum- 

resume, as good understandings among us as 

yvf can pretend to. As for yourself, Mr. Spec- 

you seem witli the utmost arrogance to underr 

the very fundamentals upon which we con- 

. VIII. M 
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ducted ourselves. It is monstrous to 
man of wit, and yet deny that honour m « ivi 
is any thing else but peevisfanefs^ that 
is ' not**^ the best rule of life^ or virtae 
any thing else but health and disease. We tm/i 
more to do but to nut a lady in a good hi 
ail we could wbh ioUowed of course. Tn 
your Tully^ and your discourses of ano f 
the very buie of mirth and good-humour, rr* 
do not value thyself ou thy reason at that ei4 
rate, and the dignity of human nature ; t 
word for it, a setting-dog has as good reason 
man in England. Had you (as by your diun 
would thimc you do) set up for being in v- 
town, you should have fiedlen in with the . i 
passion and appetite ; your songs had then b 
every pretty mouth in England, and your lit 
tichs had been the maxims of the iair and the wur 
walk by : but, alas, sir, what can you hope for, f 
entertaining people with what must needs make 1 
like themselves worse than they did before they !■ 
you? Had you made it your business to d 
Corinna duuming, though inconstant, to find 
thing in human nature itself to make Zoilus ei 
himself for being fond of her ; and to rndte eveiy 
in good commerce with his own reflections^ you 
done something worthy our appfaiuse; but i 
sir, we shall not commend you ror disapprovi 
I have a great deal more to say to you, but k 
•urn it all up in tins one remark. In short, sir, yo 
do not write like a gentleman. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant/ 



* Spect in folio. Altered in the 8vo. of I7it, when <ao 
\m left oBt. 
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MR. SFECTATOR, 

^ The other day we were several of us at 

le, and according to custom and your own 

the Spectator read among us. It was 

' wherein you are pleased to treat with 

1 t character which you call a wo* 

1 ; gave up all the kinds you have 

nea, except those who, you say, are our con- 

nts. I was upon the occasion commts- 

1 ny the company to write to you and tell you, 

we shall not part with the men we have at 

n^ until the men of sense think fit to relieve 

1 give us their company in their stead/' 

I i lot imagine but that we love to liear reason 

u sense better tlian the ribaldry we are at 

II. entertained with, but we must have com- 

r, and among us very inconsiderable b better 

ne at all. We are* made for the cements of 

f, and came into the world to create relations 

;st mankind ; and solitude b an unnatural be- 

o If the men of good understanding would 

. a iittle of their severity, they would tmd theur 

at in it ; and their wisdom would have a plea- 

m it, to which they are now strangers. It is 

amonff us when men have a true relish of our 

y and our value, to say every thing with a 

grace: and there is without designing it some- 

o lental in' what men utter before women, 

H lost or neglected in coaversations of men 

. i: e me leave to tell you, sir, it would do 

great harm if you yourself came a little more 

our company : it would certainly cure you of a 

positive and determining manner in which you 

so stimes. In hopes of your amendment, 

I am> SIR, your gentle reader/ 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Your professed regard to the fair se 
perhaps make them value your admom^tioQ! 
they will not those of other men. I desire y< 
to repeat some lectures upon subjects wlu< 
have now and tlien in a cursoiy manner on 
touched. I would have a Spectator who! 
upon good-breeding; and after you have 8 
that time and place are to be very much con 
in all our actions, it will be proper to dwel 
behaviour at cimrch. On Sundav last a gra 
reverend man preached at our .church. Th< 
something particular in his accent, but withe 
manner of afiectation. This particularity a 
gigglers thought the most necessary thing to hi 
notice of in his whole discourse, and made i 
casion of mirth during the whole time of ! 
You should see one of them ready to burst b 
fan, another pointing to a companion in ; 
seat, and a fourth with an arch composure, a 
vvould if possible stifle her laughter. Ther 
many gentlemen who looked at them stedf 
this they took for ogling and admiring them, 
was one of the merry ones in particular^ tha 
out but just then mat she had but five fing< 
she fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivoi 
and over again, to find herself employment ; 
laugh out. Would it not be expedient, M] 
tator, that the churchwarden should hold 
wand on these occasions, and keep the dec* 
the place as a magistrate does tlie peace in a 
elsewhere ?* 
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M&. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM a woman's many and read with a very 

lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom 

y: what do you think I didf You must 

^ dressmg, I read tlie Spectator to her, 

fned at the places where she thought I 
; I threw away your moral, and takmg 
girule cried out, 

Give me hnt what tliis ribband boimd. 
Take all the rest the 'sun*' goes rooiklt. 

« 

She so d, sir, and said yon were a pedant ; so 
of wnat you please, read Seneca and quote 
if you think fit. 
lam, SIR, 

Your humhle serrant«' 
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Omnem, qua nunc obducia iuenti 



Mortaks hebetat tisus Hbi, et humida circkm 
CaUgat, nubem eripiam 

The cloud, wliich, intercepting the clear light. 
Hangs o'er tliy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 
I nqU remove 

[EN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 

ntal manuscripts, which I have still by me. 

others I met witli one intitled. The Visions 

World. t From Waller's verses on a lady's girdle. 

M 2 
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of Mirza, which I have read over with si pi 
sure. I intend to give it to the public wl i 
uo other entertainmeut for them ; and . ne 

^vith the first vision, which I have transiaied w 
for word as follows : 

* On the fifth day of the moon, which aieooi 
to the custom of my forefatliers I always keep 1 
after having washed myself, and offered up nly 
iiig devotions, I ascended the high hilts of 
in order to pass the rest of the day in oieuiun 
and prayer. As I was here airing myself on 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound cont 
plation on the vanity of human life; and 
from one thought to another, '* Surely," said I, -- 
is but a shadow, and life a dream." Whilst 1 
thus musiug, I cast my eyes towards the summi 
a rock that was not far from me, where I discov< 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a Uttle mi 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon fa 
applied it to his lips, and began to play up 
The sound of it was exeeeding sweet, and wrm 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly m 
dious, and altogether different from any thiojg I 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those 
venly airs that are played to the departed soi 
good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, 
out the impressions of the last agonies, and qu 
tliem for the pleasures of tliat happy place, 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

' I had been of\en told that the rock befon 
was the haunt of a Genius ; and that several 
been entertained with music who had pa8se< 
it, but never heard that the musician had b 
made himself visible. When he had raised 
thoughts l)y those transporting airs which he pb 
to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I lo 
upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to 
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ly waving of his hand directed me to ap- 

Tne place where be sat. I drew near with 

reverence wliich is due to a superior nature; 

Dij heart was intirely subdued by tlie cap- 

I strains I had heard, 1 fell down at his leet 

Wept. The genius smiled upon uie with a look 

in ana aiiability that familiarised him to 

II ion, and at once dispelled all the iears 

prenenaons with which I approached him. 

led me from the ground, and taking me by the 

'^ rsa/' said he, '< 1 have heard thee in thy 

s ; follow me,*' 

* nc loen led me to tlie highest pinnacle of the 

i placing nie on the top of it, '' Cast thy 

ward," said he, *' and tell me what thou 

! "I see, said 1, ^^ a huge valley, and a prodi- 

ks tide of water rolling through it." ** The valley 

thou seest,'' said he, ^' is the Vale of Misery, and 

t tide of water that tiiou seest, is part of the great 

of eternity." " What is the reason," said I, "that 

kfe I see rises out of a thick mist at one cnd^ 

again loses itself in a thick mist at the other f" 

fvhat thou secst^" said he, ** is Uiat j portion of etcr- 

which is called time, measured out by the sun, 

a reaching from the beginning of the work! to its 

nmation.*' ^ Examme now," said he, '^ tliis 

is bounded with darkness at both ends, and 

me what Ihou disco verest in it." ** I see a bridge,"- 

I, *^ standing in the midst of tlie tide." " The 

thou seest," said he, " is human life, consi<ler 

mcentively.'' Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 

ibund that it consisted of threescore and ten entire 

ches, with several broken arches, which added to 

Dse that were entire, made up the number about 

hundred. As 1 was counting the arches, the 

nius told me that this bridge consisted at* first of 

housaiid arches: but that a great flood swept away 
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the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous c 
I now beheld it. " But tell me further/' 
*' what thou discovcrest ou it." " I tee 
of people passing over it,** said I, *' and a I 
hanging on each end of it.'* As I looked 
tivefy, I saw several of the passencers < 
through the bridge into tlie great tide 
underneath it; aim upon farther oaw 

ceived there were innumerable trap^v rs 
concealed in the bridge, which the pas 
sooner trod upw, but they fell through u 
the tide, and immediately aisappeared. 1 
den pit-falls were set very thick at the enii 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no 
broke through the cloud, but many of them 
them. They erew thinner towards tlie mid( 
multiplied and lay closer together towards 
of the arches that were entire. 

* There were indeed some persons, but th 
ber was very small, that continued a kind 
bling march on the broken arches, but fell 
one after another, being quite tired and sp 
so long a walk. 

' I passed some time in the contemplation 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of 
which it presented. My heart was fiUed 
deep melancholy to see several dropping u 
edly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
at every thing that stood by them to sa^ 
selves. Some were looking up towards heai 
thoughtful posture, and in the midst of a sp< 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitucl 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that gli 
theur eyes and danced before them; but ofti 
they thought tliemselves within the reaqh < 
their fodling failed aud down they sunk, 
confusion of objects, I observed some with 



I 
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haDcb^ and others with urinals, who ran to 

> upon the bridge, thnisting several persons 

doors which did not seem to lie in their wav, 

w they might have escaped had they not 

s forced upon them. 

tne I » seeing me indulge myself on this 

m set, told me 1 had dwelt lon^ 

u ^T thine e^^es otf the bridge," 

" ana I 1 thou yet seest any tfing 

aost not o ireiiend." Upon looking up, 

mean," saiu 1, '* those great flights ot birds 

nte peipetnally hovering about the bridge, ami 

upon it from time to time ? I see vultures, 

, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 

sd creatures several little winged boys, that 

1 in great numbers upon tlie middle arches." 

J se," said the genius, '* are Envy, Avarice, Super- 

n« Despair, Love, with the lilie cares and pas* 

infest human life. 

■1 re fetched a deep sigh. '^ Alas," said I, *^ man 

de in vain ! how is he given vway to misery 

mortality'! tortured iu life, and swallowed up 

ieathj" The genius being moved with compas- 

towards me, bid me (|mt so uncomfortable a pro- 

X. ^* Look no more,'' said he, *^ on luan in the 

itage of his existence, in his setting out for eter- 

; = but cast thine- rye on that thick mist into 

the tide bears the several generations of mor- 

uiat fail into it. 1 directed mv sight as I was 

ned, and (whether or no tlic good genius 

hened it with any supernatural force, or dissi- 

M t of the mist that was before too thick ibr 

eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at 

farther end, and spreading forth into an immense 

cean, tliat had a huge' rock of adamant ninning 

iroiigh tlie midst of it, and dividing it into two 

qua] parts. The clouds still rented on one half of 
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k, insomuch tliat I could discover noth h : 
the other a|ipeared to me a vast ocean i 
innumerable islands, that were co* i i 

and flowers, and interwoven with a inou 
shining seas that ran among them. I coulu m 
sons dressed in glorious habits with garlaud 
their heads, passing among the trees, kn ^ 
the sides of fountains, or resting on be ut 
and could hear a confused harmony ol si 
^illiog waters, human voices, ami musi< 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the ut 
of so delightful a scene. I wished for the w 
an eagle, that I might fly away to, those 
seats ; but the genius told me there was no ; 
to them, except through the gates of death 
saw opening every moment upon the bridge, 
islands,*' said lie, '* that lie so fresh and green 
thee, and with which the whole face of the 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, ar< 
in number than the sands on the sea-shore 
are myriads of islands behind those which tb 
discoverest, reaching £irther than thine eye, i 
thine imagination can extend itself. Thes^ i 
mansions of good men after death, who act 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which tl 
celled, are distributed among these seve 
which abound with pleasures of different kuv 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfect 
those who are settled in them; every island i 
radise accommodated to its respective inha 
Are not these, O Mirsa, habitations worth o 
ing for? Does life appear miserable, thai 
thee opportunities of earning such a rewai 
death to be feared, that will convey tliee to so 
an ewtence ? Thmk not man was made ii 
who has such an eternity reserved for him." ] 
with inexpressible pleasure on tliese happy 
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h, I, now, I beseech thee, the 

110 ' those daric clouds which 

o nor side of the rock of ada- 

1 isa no answer, I turned 

lo m^ lo him a second time^ 

; » 1 thai nc I left me ; I then turned again 

▼won whicu i had been so long contem- 

bot ad of the rolling tide, tlie arched 

and nappy islands, I saw nothing bat 

r of fiagdat, with oxen, sheep, 

f gnu u the sides of it.' C. 

Tie End of the first luum tff JUina. 
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'Cm mens dkamoTf aique o» 



_ — ^ — — — J — -g~-~ — 

Magna sonaturuniy deM wnmnii kt^ua honorem. 

UOR. 1 Sat. iv. 45. 

On him confer tbe Poet's sacred name, 
Whose lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

KSE 18 no character more frequently given to 

iter, than that of being a genius. I have heard 

a little sonnetteer called a fine genhis. There 

heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 

ers who think hitn a great geuiiis ; and as 

jDur smatterers in tragedy, there is scarce a man 

MK them who is not cried up by one or other for a 

i )us genius. 

design in this paper is to consider what is 
Iy a great genius, and to throw tome thoughts 
OB so uncommon a subject. 
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Among great geniuses those few draw ' 
ration of all the world upon them, and stu 
the prodigies of mankind, who by the men 
of natural parts, and without any assistan 
or learning, have produced works that wer 
light of their own times, and the wonder 
rity. . There appears somethings nobly wild 
travagant in these oreat natural geniuses th: 
nitely more beautiful than all turn and po 
what the French call a hel esprit^ by wj 
would express a genius refined by conren 
flection, and the reading of the most polit 
The greatest genius which runs through the 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from tl 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses 
never disciplined and broken by rules of a 
be found among the ancients, and in partici 
those of the more eastern parts of the work 
has innumerable flights that Virgil was n< 
reach, and in the Old Testament we find s< 
sages more elevated and sublime than any 
At the same time that we allow a greater 
daring genius to the ancients; we must owi 
greatest of them very much foiled in, or, ii 
that they were much above the nicety am 
ness of the modems. In their similitudes 
sions, provided there was a likeness, the^ 
much trouble themselves about the dec< 
comparison : thus Solomon resembles the r 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which 1< 
wards Damascus ; as the coming of a th 
flight, is a similitude of the same kind in 
Testament. It would be endless to make 
of this nature ; Homer illustrates one of 1 
encompassed with the enemy, by an ass in 
corn that has his. sides bobiboiired by all t 
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riUage without itiniiig a foot for it ; and anotlier 

m toning to and fro in liis bed and buniiiiv 

I 1 It, to a piece of flesh broiled on the 

I ] icular failure in the ancients, opens 

i lu or eiy to the little wits, who can 

ai an indecency, but not relisli the sublime in 

I ts of writings. Tlie present emperor of 

conformable to this eastern way of thinking, 

a great many pompons titles, denominates him- 

son of glory,' and ' the nutmeg of delight/ 

U to cut off ail cariliing against the ancients, 

iculariy those of tlie warmer climates, who 

nost heat and life in thdr imaginations, we are 

er that the role of observmg what the French 

ue dienseance in an allusion, has been found out 

years, and in the colder regions of the world ; 

: we would make some amends fi)r our want of 

i spirit, by a scrupulous nicety and exactness 

compositions. Our countrvman Shakipeare 

( remareable instauce of this tirst kind of great 

s. 

let quit this head without observing that 

was a great genius of the first class, who was 

J on by a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 

eptions of things and noble sallies of imagina- 

At the same time, can any thing be more ri- 

nous t for men of a sober and moderate fancy 

t inis poet* 8 w^ of writing m those mon- 

Gompositions which go among us under the 

of Pindarics? Wlien 1 see people copying 

M, which, as Horace has represented them, are 

in their kind, and inimitable; when 1 see 

roiiowiog irregularities by rule, and by tlie little 

ncKs of art straining after the most unbounded flights 

kf ure, 1 cannot but apply to Uieni that passage 

icrence: 

VOL, VIII. N 
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'Iftcerta hete si tu fUhdi» 



Hatione ceri&faeerey mhiU pluu agfOMf 

BUN. Act. 1. Be. 1 

You may as well pretend to be mad aod in yoor 
at the same time, as to think of redndi^; these 
things to any certainty by reason. 

In shorty a modern Pindaric wri co 
Pindar, is like agister among the Camii * c 
tvitii Virgil's Sibyl: there is the distor n. f 
and outward figure, but nothing of thai di' 
pulse which raises the mind above itself^ ana 
the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great gemutes i 
shall place in a second class, not as I think t 
ferior to tlie first, but only for distinctMHi'i 
they are of a different kind. This seooi chmi 
great geniuses are those that e foi ti» 

by ni^i and submitted the grea or 
talento to the corrections and restraints ok 
among the Greeks were Plato and Aristoue ; 
tlie Romans, Virgil and Tully; among the j 
Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of mithota 
be equdly great, but shews itself after a 
manner. In the first it is like a rich soil in a 

* More commonly known by the name of the Fra 
phets, a set of enthoaiasts originally of the Cevem bi « 
who came into England about the year 1707, aiu. ki 
a considerable number of votaries. A fuller ace a. 
rise and progress of this strange sect may be gaiaeM 
pamphlets, one in Frendi intitled, < Le Tbeatra 
Cevennes, ou Recit de diverses MerveiUes nouvdl m 
rees dans cette Partie de hi Province de LanguedtM;. Lm 
1707, l^mo.' The other iu Endidi, vis. * A Brand pladu 
from the Burning ; exemplify^ in the unparalleled Case 
Samoei Keuner, &c Londoui 1718. limo. 
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I produces a whole wilderness of noble 

in a thousand beautiful landscapes with- 

order or regularity. In the other it b 

a 1 under the same happy diinate, that 

out in walks and parterres, and cut into 

oeauty by the skill of the gardener. 

at danger in the latter kind of geniuses, is, 

c > their own abilities too much by imita- 

lorm themselves altogether upon models, 

ja the full play to their own natural parts. 

of the best authors b not to compare 

loa original ; and I believe we may obsen'e 

f few writers make an extraordinary figure in 

I, who have not sometliing in their way of 

or expressing themselves, that b peculiar to 

d intirely their own. 

id to coutkler what great geniuses are some- 
iwn away upon trifles. 

e saw a sh4>herd,' says a famous Italian au- 

bo used to divert himself in hb solitudes with 

p. eggs and catching them again without 

th : in which he Imd arrived to so great 

perfection that he would keep up four at 

r several minutes together playing in the air, 

into lib hands by turns. 1 think,' says the 

1 never saw a greater severity than in thb 

! : for by hb wonderful perseverance and 

he had contracted the seriousness and 

«i a privy-counsellor; and I could not but 

t myself, that the same assiduity and atten- 

y been rightly applied, ' might ^' have 

I greater mathematician than Archimedes* 

C 

* < Would.' Spect. in folio 
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Ipse dies agitatfestos: Fiuusque per herhtam, 
Jgnis ubi in medio et eocii cratem, cttntumtf ^ 
Te UbanSy Lenaej vocat: pecorisque nutgietrit 
VelocisjacuU certamina ponit in uhno, 
Corporaque agresti nudat pradurapaUesira, 
Hanc olim veteres vUam coluere Samm, 
Hanc liemue etfrater. Sicjbrtia Etrwria ereviif 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulckerrima JBoma. 

VIRG. Oeoif . U 

Himself, in rustic pomp, on holy-days, j 

To rural powers a just oblation pays; • j 

And on tiic green his careless limbs displays: . ; 
The heartii is in the midst; the heardsmen round 
Tlic cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets cr 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prise, . 
The c;room his ibllow-groom at biits deties^ v 

And bends his bow, and levels witii his eyes : . ; 

Or stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with aif^ 
And watches with a tiip liis foe' to foil. 
Such was tlie life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred : 
From whom tir austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race deriv'd Iter birthy 
Tlic seat of empire, and the conquered (^uth. 

DRYDEN. 

I AM glad iliat my late going into the coimtiy 
increa9ed the number of my correspondents^ one 
whom sends me tlie following letter : 

* SIR, 

* Though you are pleased to retire fVwi 
m so sooi) into the city, I hope you will not thin! 
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s of the coiMtry altogether unworthy of your 
CO for the future. I had the honour of teeini^ 
>rc fiMe at Sir Roger de Coverley's, and have 
smee thought your person and writings hoth ex- 
it '• Hadyoii staid there a few days longer, 
i have seen a country wake, wliich you 
r m most puts of England is the eve-ieast of 
dedication of our churches. I was last week at 
of these assemblies winch was held in a neigh- 
i; where I found their green coveied 
m. lous multitude of all ages and both 
, wno I 3 one another more or less the fol- 
1 t Of ine year, according as they distinguish 
Bives at this tune. The whok company were in 
m by clothes, and divided into several parties, 
n tn endeavouring to shew themselves in diose 
woerein they excelled, and to gain the ap* 
Danon of the loolcers on. 

- I found a ring of cudgel-players, who were 

f^ one anoth^s heads iu order to make some 

Ml on their mistresses' hearts. I observed a 

r young • fellow, who had the misfortune of a 

en pate; but what considerably added to the 

of the woimd, was his overhearing an old 

11, who shook his head and said, ^ That he ques- 

ififined now if Black Kate would marry him these 

three years.'^ . I was diverted from a farther observa? 

tion of these combatants by a fopt-ball match, which 

was on the other side of the green: where Tom 

Short behaved himself so well, that most people 

aeeoied to agree, '' it was impossible that he should 

Vonain a bachelor until the next wake/' Having 

eyed many a match myself, I could have looked 
ger on this sport, had I not observed a country 
giri, who was posted on an eminence at some distance 
from me, and was making so many odd grimaces, 
^nad writhing and flistorting her whole b<^y in so 

N2 
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Strange a manner^ as made me very denrooB to 
the meaning of it Upon my coming up to i 
found that she was over-looking a ring of wr 
and that her sweetheart, a person of small 
was contending with a huge brawny fellow, ^ 
twirled him about, and shook the littk man so- 
lentiy, that by a secret sympathy of hearts it i 
duced all those agitations in tlie person of hb n 
who I dare say like Caelia in Shakspeare on the s 
occasion, could have wished herself *^ ia 
catch the strong fellow by the leg*." The sqi 
the parish treats the whole company every year 
a hogshead of ale ; and proposes a beavei t \ 
recompense to him who givea most i 

raised such a spirit of emulation in the y< li or 
place, that some of them have rendered u 
very expert at this exercise ; and 1 was often sui] 
to see a fellow's heels % up, by a trip which ^ 
given him so smartly that 1 could scarce discern ii 
I found that the old wrestlers seldom enter^ the 
until some one was grown foimidable by ha 
thrown two or three of his opponents ; but kept 
selves as it were in a reserved body to defend t 
which is always hung up by the person who gets n ■ 
one of the most conspicuous parts of the house, 
looked upon by the whole family as somethi r 
dounding much more to their honour than a coat o 
arms. There was a fellow who was so busy in r 
ing all the ceremonies, and seemed to carry si m 
air of importance in his looks, that I could not u 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately ansv c 
^ That he did not value himself upon nothing* n 
that he and his ancestors had won so many hats, 
his parlour looked like a haberdasher's shop." Hon 
ever, thb thirst of glory in them all was the r 

« As Yon like it. Act i. Sc. 6. Sh«k8p« 
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no one inan stood <^ lord of the riog*' for above 

e ialls while I was amoug thein. 

-The youiig maidsy who were not lookers-on at 

e exercises^ were themselves eugaged in some 

n ; and upon my asking a farmer's son of my 

pariah what he was gazing at with so nmcli at- 

>n, be told me. ^' That he was seeing Betty 

I," whom I knew to be his sweetheart, "' pitch 

* 

' ' uk >rt, I found the men endeavoured to she%v 

wo 1 they were no cowards, and tliat the whole 

y strived to recommend themselves to each 

, makiDg it appear that they were all in a 

ct aiate of health, and tit to undergo any iktigues 

w Jy labour. 

' \ our judgment upon this method of love and 
pUantry, as it is at present practised among us in the 
««nntry, will very much oblige, 

SIB, 

Tour's, &c/ 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I might inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
dies or games were formerly encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of Greece; from whence the Ro- 
■nns afterwards borrowed their pentathlum, whicli 
was composed of running, wrestlhig, leaping, throw* 
log, and boxing, though the prizes were generally 
nothing but a crown of cypress or |)arsley, hats not 
being m fashion in tliose days : that tliere is an old 
riatute, which obliges every man in England, having 
mch an estate, to keep and exercise the long-bow ; 
by which means our ancestors excelled all other na- 
tiona in the use of that weapon, and we had all the 
real advantages, without the inconvenience of a 
standing army : and that I once met will) a book of 
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projects^ in which the author cofisideriog to 
noble ends that spirit of emulation, which so 
ably siiews itself among onr common people 
wakes, might be directed, proposes u 

Erovement of all our handicraft t 
e annual prizes set up for a | si 
most excellent in th^r several i u out hp 
all these political consideratiotts> which 
me to pass the limits of my paper, 1 c 
greatest oeuefit and convenience that I 
in these country festivals, is the bri fi 

pie together, and giving then an opi 
shewing themselves in the most ad i 

A countrv fellow that throws his rivai m m 
has generally as good success with < 

mistress ; as nothing is more usual tten lor i 
ble-footed wench to get a husband at the 
that she wins a smock. Love and mani 
natural effects of these anniversary assemoUes. 
must therefore very much approve the method b 
which my correspondent tells me each sex eodeavi 
to recommend itself to the otlier, ce m 
more likely to pronuse a healthy o n or « 
cohabitation. And I believe I may : ..v co 
iiriend, that there has been many a couix y wv 
would be contented to exchange her c yoi 
husband for Tom Short, and several men nnn 
who would ha\'e parted with a tender yoke-v f n 
Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love 
principal end and design of these meetin|f, % m 
to be most agreeable to the intent for winch y ^ 
at first instituted, as we are informed by the i 
Dr. Kennet *, witli whose words 1 shall com e 
present paper. 

* In his Parochial Antiquities, 4to. 1695, p. 610, 61 ib 
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se wakes, says he, were in imitation of the 

dyinteUj or love-feasts ; and were tirst esttt-< 

in England by Pope Gregory the Great, who, 

epistle to Melitus the abbot, gave orders 

iney should be kept in sheds or arbories made 

irith the branches or boughs of trees round the 

adds, * that this laudable custom of wakes 

i for many ages, until the nice puritans be- 

exclaim against it as a remnant of popery ; 

ny degrees the precise humour grew so popular, 

at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 

r- made an order for the suppression of all 

s : but on Bishop Laud's complaining of this 

humour, the king commanded the order 

reversed.' X. 



I 
1 
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•Setvetwr ad tmum, 



Qualis ab incapto procesierity et sUn constet, 

UOR. An Poet. v. U6. 

Keep one consistent plan Mm end to end. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man ap- 
fimt so contemptible and little iu the eyes of the 
vorid as inconstancy, especially when it regards re- 
or party. In either of tiiese cases, tiiough a 
D perhaps does but his duty in changing bis side, 
oe not only makes himself hated by those he left, 
Hit is seldom heartily esteemed by those he comes 
>ver to. 
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In those gteat articles of the a 

eonvictioD ought to be very : , i I 

so well timedy that worldly au si 

have DO share in it, or mankina wm be 
enough to think fa» does not el 4 

principle, but either out of leniy 
prospects of interest. Converts and ] lej 1 
all kinds should take particular care to 
see they act upon honourable motives; or, 
approbations they may receive from w 

applauses from those they converse wi j 

be very well assured that they are the 1 oi 
^pd'Len,«.d the public «..L of « 
rision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life y 
themselves to our choice, and incoi f 

ing them, arc the greatest and most 1 e 
of all our disquiet and unhappiness. vfnen ami 
pulls one way, interest another, inclination a 1 
and perhaps reason contrary to all, a man is 
to pass his time but ill who has so many d 
parties to please. When the mind hovers ; p 

a variety of allurements, one had better seuie 
viray of life that is not tlie very best we might 1 
chosen, than grow old without determming our choM 
and go out of the world as the greatest part of i 
kind do, before we have resolved how to live 
There is but one method of setting oursd ( ac n 
in this particular, and that is by adhe u i 
to one great end as the chief and u 
all our pursuits. If we are firmly resoivea 
up to the dictates of reason, without any : 
wealth, reputation, or the like consideratioMs, 
more than as they fall in with our principal dc 
we may go through life with steadiness and pie r 
but if we act by several broken views, and wiu 
only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and eve 
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a value set upon it by the worid, we 
B 1 die io misery and repentance, 
would more than ordinary care to guard 

t particular imperfection, be- 
11 w n our nature very strongly in- 

I lor we examine ourselves thorough- 

finu t we are the most chan^^Me 
uie unive In respect of our under- 

we often € "ace and reject the very same 
in ; whei bei above and beneath us have 
I no < 1 ac ally or at least no wavering 
r ues m inose they have. Our superiors 
k1 oy intuition, and our inferiors by instinct, 
ct of our wills, we fidl into crimes and re* 
Q of them, are amiable or odious in the eyes 
% it Judge, and pass our whole hfe in oficnd* 
i ing p^on. On the contrary, the beings 
1 us are not capable of sinning, nor those 
B of repenting. The one is out of the pos- 
of duty, and tlie other fixed in an eternal 
e of sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 
J re is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which 
a net produce changes and revolutions in the 
of m Our schemes of thought in infancy 
.i im of youth ; these too take a difierent 

. m hood, until old age often leads us back 
our lonner infimcy. A new title or an unexpectp 
D soecess throws us out of ourselves, and in a man- 
di 0^8 our identity. A cloudy day, or a little 
J >, e as great an influence on many con- 
to as the most real blessing or misfortunes, 
k QXi varies our being, and changes our coudi- 
IV A it lasts ; and every passion, not to mentioii 
and sickness, and the greater alterations in 
9 and mhid, nuikes us appear almost different 
lias. If a man is so distmguislied among other 
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beings by this infinnity^ what can we : oi 

as make themselves remarkable for it ei r 
their own species? It is a very trifling 
be one of the most variable beings of i 
riable kind, especially if we consider 
the great standard of perfection has m- 1 no 
dow of change, but ' is the same y y^ to 

and for ever/ 

As this mutability of temper and incoi 
ourselves is the greatest weakness of 
it makes the person who is remarkable loi i 

particular manner more ridiculous than uiy 
finnity whatsoever, as it sets him in a greater^ 
of foolish hghts, and distinguishes him from I 
by ah opposition of party- coloured cbaracten.- 
most humorous character in Horace is fovan 
this uuevenness of temper and irr^ularity of c 



Sardus lutbebuJt 



Hie TigeUiushoc: Caesar, qui cogere posset y 
'Si peteret per amidtiam'patriSf atque sutoky mm 
Quidqwan preficeret: si cMUnUssety c6 mm 
Usque ad mala cUarety To Bacckey modd smmmA 
Voce, modd luU:, resonat qute chordis quahur <MI^ 
Nil tequale homimfuit iUi: saipe vehU qui 
Currcbatjugiens ho8tem:'persape ttdut qmi 
Junoms sacra ferret: habebat stepe dueenissy 
Sape decefasenos: Modd reges itque tetrttnkms* 
Omnia magna loquens: wiodhsit mihimensmtri 
Concha saUspuriy et toga, qua: d^endere fiii^i^^ 
Quamris crassa, quaat. Decies centena tMltssm 
Huic parco paueis contento, qtanque dUhus * * 
Nil erai in locuMs. Nodes fngHibat adipemm' • ^ 
Mane: diem toHtfi stert^fot, NUJkittmftuam ■ 

Sic * impar' sU>i 

HOR. 3 Sat Ul. 

Instead of translating this passage in Ht) 
shall entertain my English reader with tbie cbe 
tion of a pa^ullcl character, that is wonderfiiHy 
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nd by Mr. Dryden, and raised upon the same 
ion: 

In tiie first rank of these did Zimri stand : 
A man so Marions, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, bat all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions^ always in the wrong ; 
Waa every thing by starts^ and nothing long ; 
Bnty in me coarse of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist^ fiddler^ statesman, and buliboa : 
Then adl for women, painting, rhyming, drinking^ 
Besides ten thonsand freaks that dy*d in thinking. 
Bleat madman, who ooold every hour employ. 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy*! 

c. 
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Si ^ttid ego a^uero, c u r am r e lerasao 



Qu^B nunc tecoquU^ ei versat tub pedwe fixoy 
E€qmd era preiu? 

ENN. apad TULUUH. 

Say, win yon thank me if I bring yon rest. 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast ? 

HQUIRIBS after happiness, and rules for attaining 
t, are not so necessary and useftd to maniund as the 
utft of consolation, and supporting one's self under 
ion. The utmost we can hope for in tliis 
«ond is contentment ; if we aim at any thing higher* 
wc meet with nothing but grief and disappoint* 

III. A man should direct all his studies and en- 

' * From Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel. Perhaps it is 
iMdIess to mention that this character was meant for Geoi^ 
KTiyien, Duke qf Buckingham^ author of the Rehearsal. 

VOL. VUI. O 
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deavonrs at makiDg himself easy now, and 
here-dfter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happiness t 
persed through the whole race oi mankina in 
world were drawn together, and put into the pow 
sion of any single man, it would not make a veryha] 
being. Though on the contrary, if the miseiies 
the whole speaes were fixed in a single person, 
would make a very miserable one. 

I am engaged in this subject by the fbllon 
which, though subscribed by a nctitious na , i 
reason to believe is not imaginary. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM one of your disciples, and endeav 
to live up to your rules, which 1 hope will in 
you to pity my condition. I shall open it to you 
a very few words. About three years since a ge 
tleman, whom,' I am sure, you yourself would bsi 
approved, made his addresses to me. He had e 
thing to recommend him but an estate, so. t 
friends, who all of them applauded his person, w< 
not for the sake of botli of us favour his pi 
For my own part, I resigned myself up entirely 
the direction of those who knew the world mm 
better than myself, but still lived in hopes that si 
juncture or other would make me happy in the 
whom, in my heart, I preferred to all the w 
being determmed if I could not have him,, to 
nobody else. . About tlirce months ago I receivcu 
letter ffom him, acquainting me, that by tlie de 
of an uncle he had a considerable estate left 
which he said was welcome to liim upon no o 
account, but as he hoped it would remove all 
culties that lay in the way to our mutual lu 
You may well suppose, sir, with how mucu juj 
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ed this letter, which was followed' by sev^td 
rs filled with those expressions of love and joy, 
I verily believe nobody felt more sincerely, 
i w better how to describe than the gentleman 
Jung of. But, !sir, how shall 1 fa^ able to 
I you ! by the last week's post I received a let- 
an intimate friend of this unhappy gentle- 
acquainting me, that as he had just settled hit 
}, and was preparing for his journey, he fell 
li a fever and died. It is impossible to express 
f ou the dbtress 1 am in upon thb occasion. I 
mly have recourse to my devotions : and to the 
of good books for my consolation ; and as I 
ays take a particular delight in those frequent 
iee^ and admonitions which you give the pubhc, 
ronld be a very great piece of charity in you to 
your assistance in tliis conjuncture. If after 
ing of this letter you find yourself in a hu- 
, rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort 
i desire you would throw it iuto the fire, and 
no more of it ; but if you are touched with my 
rtune, which is greater than I know how to bear, 
counsels may very much support, and will infi- 
f oblige, the afiiieted 

LEONORA/ 

4 < ppointment in love is more hard to get over 

Aoy other; the passion itself so softens and fub- 

Jie heart, that it disables it from struggling or 

up against the woes and distresses which 

«!.. The mind meets with other misfortunes in 

prhole strength ; she stands collected within her- 

and sustains the shock with all the force which 

ural to her ; but a heart in love has its foun- 

sapped, and immediately sinks under the weight 

Df «c en^ that ar^ disagreeable to its favourite 

1 n. . 
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In afflictions men generally draw Aeir c 
tions out of books of morality, which indeed 
great use to forti^ and strengdien the mind 
the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. £fii 
who does not approve of tliis method, Tea 
authors who are apt to stir up muth in the i 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, 
is much easier to divert grief than to oom 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tei 
I should rather have recourse to authors of a 
contrary kind, that give us instances of 
and misfortunes, and shew human nature m 
greatest distresses. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very hem 
we shall find some consolation in the sociefy of 
great sufferers as ourselves, especially when we 
our companions men of virtue and merit. If > 
afflictions are light, we sliall be comforted by 
comparison we make between ourselves and oui 
low-sufferers. A loss at sea, a fit of sicl 
the death of a friend, are such trifles, wl we 
skier whole kingdoms laid in ashes, fami s i 
the sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, i 
like calamities of mankind, that we are out oi con 
tcnance for our own weakness, if we sink under sui 
little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at 
very time in which slie languishes for the loss of n 
deceased lover, there are persous in several parts 
the world just perishing in shipwreck ; others cryii 
out for mercy in the terrors of ^ deatli-bed rep 
ance ; others lying under the tortures of an in 
execution, or the like dreadful calamities ; ana u 
will find her sorrows vanish at the appear e • 
those which are so much greater and more : 
ios. 
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further propose to the consideration of 
ed disciple, that possibly what she now 
m as the greatest misfortune, is not really 
f. For my own part, I question not but 
ii8 m a separate state will look back on tlieir 
aohe another view , than what they had ot 
body ; and that what they now consider 
s and disappointments, w^l very often 
e been escapes and blessings. 
ia that hath any cast tow^s devotion^ 
to it in its afllictions. 
11 in France I heard a very remarkable 
r d lovers, which I shall relate at length in 
rrow's paper, not only because the circum- 
v( it are extraordinary, but because it may 
m illustration to all that can be said on this 
, and shew the power of religion in abating 
nxnilar anguish which seems to lie so heavy 
ra. The story was told me by a priest, as 
I with him in a stage-coach. I shall give 
»uer as well as I can remember, in his own 
after having premised, that if consolations 
i drawn from a wrong religion and a mis- 
devotion, they cannot but flow much more 
y from those which are founded upon reason 
tolished in good sense. 

U 



o« 
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JUa; quis et me, inquity ndseram, et teperdUUiy Oiylkaif 
Jomque vale : feror inge«H circumdata noctef 
InviUidasque tUn tendena, heu I non tua, palmtu, 

VIKO. iv. Geofg. 49i 

Then thus the bride : What fiiry seiz'd on thee, 
ITi^ppy man ! to lose thyself and me ? 
And now farewel ! involvM in shades of ni^ty 
For ever I am ravish'd irom thy sight : 
In vain I reachf my feeble hands to join . 
In sweet embraces> ah! no longer thine, 

DRYDEV. 

Constant J A was a woman of exfraordiBarjr 
and beauW, but very unhappy in a father, who 
ing arrived: at great riches by his own industry, ' 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodi 
was the younger son of a decayed femily, of g 
parts and learning, improved by a genteel and vm 
ous education. When he was m the tw^n li ' 
of his age he became acquainted witb O 
who had not then passed her fifteentli. As ue i 
but a few miles distant from her fath^*s tMHttf , 
had frequent opportunities of seeing her i and 
the advantages of a good person and a pleasing c< 
versation^ made such an impression on herh^ul 
it was impossible for time to efiace. He was hi 
self no less smitten with Constantia. A lootL ' 
quaintance made them still discover new b 1 
in each other, and by degrees raised in them 
mutual passion \vhich h^ an influence on tfieiri 

* The Theodosins apd Constantia of Dr. Langfaome, a < 
lection of letters, in 2 vols. l2mo, takes its rise from tliis 
per. 
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ives. tt unfortunately happened, that m the' 
r this intercourse of love and friendship be- 
rbeodosius and Constautia, there broke out 
amble quarrel between their parents, the one 
himself too much upon his birth, and the 
KMi his possessions. The ^ther of Constan- 
K> incensed at the father of Theodosius, that 
racted an unreasonable aversion towards h» 
omuch that he forbade him his house, and 

hb daughter upon her duty, never to see 

ire. In the mean time, to break off all com- 

between the two lovers, who he knew 

secret hopes of some favourable oppor< 

Bai should bring them together, he found out 

] tieman of a good fortune and an agree- 

n, whom he pitched upon as a husband for 
p ; He soon concerted this affair so well, 

loid Constantia it was his design to marry 
m^dk a gentleman, and that her wedding 
be celebrated on such a day. Constantia, 

overawed with the authority of her father, 

•le to object any thing against so advanta- 
i I :h, received the proposal with a proo 

nee, which her father commended in her, 

st decent manner of a virgin's giving her 

w an overture of that kind. The noise of 

ided marriage soon reached Theodosius, 

' a long tumult of passions, which naturally 
1 iover^s heart on such an occasion^ wfit ther 

letter to Constantia, 

^ The thought of my Constantia, ^vtrhich for 
irs has been my only happiness, is now be-> 
greater torment to me than I am able to 
Must I then live to see you another's? Th^ 
, the fields and meadows, where we have sa 
dk^d together, gtow pidnful to ine ^ \\f^ iU 
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self is httoiAe a burden. Mtiy you long be 1 
in the world, but forget tliat there was ever . 
man in it as 

THBODOSll 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia thai 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it ; anc 
next morning she was much more alarmed b^ 
or three messengers, that came to her father^s h 
one after another, to inquire if they had bean 
thing of Theodosius, who it seems had left his c 
ber about midnight, and could no where be fi 
Tlie deep melancholy which had hung upOE 
mind some time before, made them apprebeiM 
worst that could befal him. Constantia, who '. 
that nothing but the report of her marriage i 
have driven him to such extremities, was not t 
comforted. She now accused herself of havin 
tamely given an ear to the proposal of a husl 
and looked upon the new lover as the murders 
Theodosius. In short, she resolved t^ suffei 
utmost effects of her father's displeasure, rather 
compW with a marriage which appeared to he 
full of guilt and horror. The father seeing hi 
entirely rid of Theodosius^ and likely to keep a 
siderable portion in his family, was not very i 
concerned at the obstinate refusal of his daugl 
and did not find it very difficult to excuse Mj 
upon that account to his intended son-in-law, 
had all along regarded tliis alliance rather as a 
riage of convenience tlian of love. Constantia 
now no relief but in her devotions and exercise 
religion, to which her afflictions had so intircly 
jected her mind, that after some years had at 
the violence of her sorrows^ and settled her thoi 
in a kind of tranquillity, she resolved to | 
xemabder of her days in a convent. Her niuaei 
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( d with a resolution, which would save 

m nis fiunily, and readily complied with his 

sr^s intentions. Accordingly in the tui'enty- 

year of her age, while her beauty was yet m 

h t and bloom, he carried her to a neigh- 

ciiy, in order to look out a sisterhood of 

whom to place his daughter. There 

[ ilace a father of a convent who was very 

renowned for his piety and examplary life; 

it is usual in the Rombh church for those 

I under any great affliction, or trouble of 

u> apply themselves to the most eminent cou- 

for pardon and consolation, our beautiful vo- 

the opportunity of confessing herself to this 

V Ibther. 

now return to Theodosius, who, the 

nuig that the above-mentioned inquiries had 

e af^er him, arrived at a religious house in 

cny, where now COnstantia resided ; and de^ 

that secrecy and concealment of the fathers 

convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 

y occasion, he made himself one of the order, 

a private vow never to inquire after Constan- 

whom he looked upon as given away to his 

upon the day on wliich, according to common 

their marriage was to have been solemnized. 

in his youth made a good progress in learn* 

luat he might dedicate himself more entirely to 

m, he entered into holy orders, and in a few 

became renowned for his sanctity of Ufe, and 

i pious sentiments which he inspired into all 

conversed with him. It was this holy man to 

Constantia had determined to apply herself 

cuufession, though neither she nor any other, be* 

the prior of the convent, knew any thing of liis 

i or family, llie gay, the amiable Theodosius 

now taken upon bun Uie pame of Fath^ Frani 
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CIS, and was so far concealed in a long beard, a 
ven head, and a religious habit, that it was 
sible to discover the man of the world in 
rahle conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in o 
sional, Constantia kneehng by him openea \ 
of her soul to him ; and after having given i 
history of a life full of imiocence, she I 
into tears, and entered upon that part of ner 
in which he himself had so great a sbare^ ' 
haviour/ says she, ' has I fear been the d i 
jnan who had no other fault but that of Ic 
too much. Heaven only knows how dear nc 
to me whilst be lived, and how bitter t r 
brance of him has been to me since his de iJ 
here paused, and lifted up her eyes i 

with tears towards the lather; woo \ so 
with the sense of her sorrows, that a i « 
command his voice, which was broke with : • i 
sobbings, so far as to bid her proceed. She lu 
his directions, and in a flood of tears poured em.- 
heart before him. Tiie father could not ft 
weeping aloud, insomuch that in the \ mes 
grief the seat shook under him. Cow i 

thought the good man was thus moved ay < 
passion towards her, and by the horror ot i | 
proceeded with the utmost contrition to iicqi 
him with that vow of virginity in wiiich she 
going to engage herself, as the proper atoo 
her sins, and the only sacrifice she could c 
the memory of Tbeodosius. The father, woe 
this time had pretty well composed hinwelfy 1 
out again in tears upon hearing that name to v 
be had been so long disused, and upon y& 
instance of an unparalleled fidelity ^om one wuo 
thought had several years since given 1 
the possession of another. Amidst the j ; 
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ow^ seeing his penitent overwiielmed with 

was only able to bid her from time to time 

rted — to tell her that her sins were forgiven 

t her guilt was not so great as she appre- 

•that she should not suffer herself to be 

above measure. After which he recovered 

noagh to give her the absolution in form ; 

her at the same time to repair to him again 

day, that lie might encourage her in the 

solutions she had taken, and give her suit- 

ortations for her behaviour iu it. Constan- 

i« and the next monibig renewed her appli- 

Theodosius having manned his soul with 

ights and reflections, exerted himself on 

1 in the best manner he could to animate 

, in the course of life she was entering 

wear out of her miud those groundless 

[ 1 rehensious which had taken possession 

:iuding with a promise to her, that he 

om time to time continue his admonitions 

! >uld have taken upon her the holy veil. 

B of our respective orders,' says he, ' will 

that I should see you, but vou may assure 

not only of having a place m my prayers, 

ceiving such frequent instructions as I can 

oyou by letters. Go on cheerfully in the 

course you have undertaken, and you will 

ind such a peace and satisfaction in your 

nch it is not in the power of the world to 

I's heart was so elevated with the dis- 
r rather Frauds, that the very next day she 
ipon her vow. As soon as the solemnities 
eception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
abbess into her own a|iartment. 
bbess had been informed the night before 

bad passed between h^r noviciate and 
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father Francis : from whom she now detiYered 
the following letter : 

* As the first fruits of those joys and 
tions which you may expect from the life ; 
now engaged in, I must acquaint you that 1 
fiius, whose death sits so heavy upon your i 
is still alive ; and that the father, to wh< yi 
confessed youself, was once that Theou 
you so much lament. The love which. W9 
had for one another will make us more ] 
its disappointment than it could have d 
success. Providence has disposed of us tor < 
vantage, though not accordhig to our wishes. 
sider your Theodosius still as dead, but assure : 
self of one who will not cease to pray for ; 
father 

FBANC 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing agreed ^ 
the contents of the letter : and upon reflecting 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and ; 
all the extreme sorrow of the father during her 
fession, she discovered Theodosius in every p 
cular. After having wept with tears of jov, * ] 
enough/ says she, * Theodosius is still in f 
shall live with comfort and die in peace.' 

The letters which the father sent her aften 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she resk 
and are often read to the young religious, in o 
to inspire them with good resolutions and 
ments of virtue. It. so happened, that alter \ 
stantia had lived about ten years in the da 
violent fever broke out in the place, wl ■ ■« 
away great multitudes, and among othetv j 
sius. Upon his death-bed he sent his b i 
in a very moving manner to ConstantiOf ifw 
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was 90 far gone in tlie same fatal distemper, 

i lay delirious. Upon the interval which 

iiy precedes death in sickness of this nature, 

s, finding that the physicians had given her 

loid her Uiat Theodosius was just gone before 

L and that he had sent her his benediction in his 

moments. Constantia received it with plea- 

* And now/ says she, Mf I do not ask any 

improper, let me be buried by Theodosius. 

r^w reaches no farther than the grave ; wliat I 

I hope, no violation of it/ She die<l soon 

and was interred according to her request. 
t« tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
J iption over them to the following pur- 

««efe lie the bodies of father Francis and sister 
e. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
aths they were not divided/ C. 
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SifoTti necesseesty 



Fingere cinctuHs non exaudita Cethegis 
Cenitnget: dabUurque Ucentia sumpta pudenter. 

HOR. Ars Poet. v. 48. 

. If yon would imheard-of things express. 

Invent new wofds; we can indulge a muse. 
Until the licence rise to an abuse. 

CREECH. 

BATE often wished, that as in our constitution 

I are several persons whose business is to watch 

crour Jaws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 

en might be set ^part as superintendants of our- 

VOL, VIII. p 
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• 

language, to binder any words of a for 

from passing among us ; and in particular 

hibit any Frencli phrases from becoming ci 

this kingdom, when those of our own sti 

altogether as valuable. The present war 

adulterated 6ur tongue with strange words 

would be impossible for one of our grea 

fathers to know what his posterity have bee 

were he to read their exploits in a mode 

paper. Our warriors are very industrious i 

gating the French language, at the same 

they are so gloriously successful in beatii 

their power. Our soldiers are men of stroi 

for action, and perform such feats as the} 

able to express. They want words in tl 

tongue to tell us what it is they achieve, a 

fore 'Send us over accounts of their perforn 

a jargon of phrases, which they learn am* 

conquered enemies. They ought however t< 

vided with secretaries, and assisted, by ou 

ministers, to tell their story for them in p 

lish, and to let us know in our mother ton 

it is our brave countrymen are about. Tb 

would indeed be in the right to publish the 

the present war in English phrases^ and m\ 

campaigns unintelligible. Their people mi 

ter themselves that things are not so bad 

really are, were they thus palliated witli 

terms, and thrown into shades and obscui 

the English cannot be too clear in their na 

those actions, which have raised their coui 

higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arrivec 

which will be still the more admired the be 

are explained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is ex 
two or three days, I am altogether lost ai 
dered in it, aad meet with sa many inc 
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attics, tint I scarce know what side has the 

r of it, ontil I am informed by the tower guns 

I place is sorrendered. 1 do indeed make 

ywanccs for thb part of the war, fortifica- 

e hecn foreign inventions, and upon thai 

ah< 1^ in foreign terms. But when we 

1 ] [ which may be described in our 

hi , wny are our papers filled with so 

ei >le exploits, and the French obl^ed 

IS a rt of their tongue liefore we can know 

f are conquered ? They must be made acces- 

r r own disgrace, as the Britons were for- 

so iticially wrought in the curtain of the 

theaue, tfaat they seemed to draw it up in 

lo give the spectators an opportunity of seeing 

own defeat celebrated upon the stage : for so 

. liryden has translated that verse in Virgil : 

Purpurea intexti tollwU amlaa BrUanm, 

GEOR6. ill. 25. 

Which interwoven Biitons seem to raise. 

And shew the triamph that tiieir shame displajrs. 

] histories of all our former wars are trans 

to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 

of a great modern critic *, I do not find in 

r or' our chronicles, that Edward the Third ever 

Donoitred the enemy, though he often discoverea 

p< ire of the French, and as often vanquislied 

m battle. The Black Prince parsed many 

wer without the help of pontoons, and filled a 

I with faggots as successfully as the generals of 

limes do it with fascines. Our commanders lose 

their praise, and our people half their joy, by 

* Dr. Richard Btotiey. 
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means of those hard words and daric expre 
which our news-papers do so much abound, i nai 
seen many a prudent citizen, after havins read em 
articfe, inquire of his next neighbour what newi 
mail had brought. 

I remember, in that remaricable year when on 
country was delivered from the greatest fears 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest h c 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a i jo, 
mean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy oi a Id 
ter sent me out of the country, which was wiitte 
from a young gentleman in the army to his fathef, 
man of good estate and plain sense. As the k 
was very modishly chequered with this modem 
litary eloquence, I shall present my reader w 
copy of it. 

* SIR, 

^ Upon the junction of the French and I 
rian armies they took post behind a great 
which they thought impracticable. Our gen 
next day sent a party of horse to ^' reconnoitre in 
from a little ** hauteur,'^ at about a quarter 
hour's distance from the army, who retume<* \ 
to the camp unobserved through several *' de 
one of which they met with a partv of Freiii:u 
had been *^ marauding," and made them all p 
at discretion. The day aflter a drum arrivea ac on 
camp, with a message which he would commu ib 
to none but the general ; he was followed by a i 
pet, who they say behaved himself very la 
vfiih a message from the Duke of Bavaria. 1 
next mommg our army being divided into iw 
'* corps/' made a movement towards the enenij 
You will hear in the public prints how we treated 
them, with the other circumstances of that glori 
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I the good fortune to be in that regiment 

XI the "gens d'armes." Several French 

which some say were a " corps de re* 

V de a shiew of resistance ; but it only proved 
I conade/' for upon our preparing to fill up a 

** foss^/' in order to attack them, they beat the 

le," and' sent us a " charte blanche." Their 

dant," with a great many other genehd 

y 1 troops without number, are made pri- 

re 01 war, and will, I believe, give you a visit 

idand, the '* cartel" not being yet settled. Not 

uing but these particulars will be very wel- 

i to you, I congratulate you upon them, and am 

most dutiful son, &c.' 

le father of the young gentleman upon the pe- 
of the letter found it contained great news, 
could not guess what it was. He immediately 
nicated it to the curate of the parish, who 
liie reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
uuld not understand, fell into a kind of a pasr 
and told him, that his son had sent him a let- 
hat was neither fish, flesh, nor good red -herring. 

V ,' says he, ' the captain may be '^ compos 
, he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a drum that 

B messages ; then who is this *' charte blanche ?** 

■oust either banter us, or he is out of his senses.' 

lather, who ahva^s looked upon the curate as 

d roan, began to fret inwardly at his son's 

and producing a letter which he had written 

)ut three posts before, * You see here,* says 

• wnen he writes for money he knows how to 

intelligibly enough ; there is no man in Eng- 

I can express himself clearer, when he wants a 

furniture for his horse.' In short, the old man 

10 puzzled upon the point, that it might have 

r 2 
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fiued ill with his son, had he not seen ill 
prints about three da\s after tilled with the 
terms of art, and that Charles only writ like < 
inen. ^ 
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Quod nee Jovis ira^ nee ignisy . L 

Is'ec poteritferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas, ' 

OVID. Met. ntrL' 

Which nor dreads the rage 

Of tempests, iire, or war, or wastjng age. 

W£L6TEp. 

1 

Aristotle tells us that the world is a copy or t 
cript of those ideas which are in the mindof the 
Being, and that those ideas which are in the i 
man, are a transcript of the world. To thig Wf , 
add, that words are the transcript of those n 
which are in the mind of man, and that wri 
printing are the transcript of words. \ 

As the Supreme Being has expressed^ and M it 
were printed his ideas in the creation, men expnfh 
their ideas in books, which by this great inveotioe 
of these latter ages may last as long as the sun isl 
moon, and perish only in the general wreck of ne» 
ture. Thus Cowley m his poem on the ResufitP* 
tion, mentioning the destruction of the universe, JM 
those admirable lines : 

Now all tlie wide extended sky, 

And all th' harmonious worlds on higfa^ 

Aud VirgU's sacred w9riL shall die. 
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There is no other method of fixing those thoughts 

:h arise and disappear in the mind of man, and 

tting them to the last periods of time; no 

' method of giving a permanency to our ideas, 

preserving the knowledge of any particular per- 

when his hody is mixed with the common mass 

I matter, and bis soul retired into the world of qpi- 

Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 

nkind, which are delivered down from genera- 

lo generation, as presents to the posterity of those 

are yet unboni. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 

: a short time. Statues can last but a few thou- 

s of years, edifices fewer, and colours still fewer 

nan edihces. Michael Angelo, Fontaua, and Ra- 

hael, will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and 

\jpeUes are at present ; the names of great statua* 

. architects, and painters, whose works are UtSL 

several arts are expressed in mouldering ma- 

(. Nature sinks under them, and is not 

to support the ideas which are imprest upon 

I circumstance which gives authors an advan- 

)ve all the great masters, is this, that they 

an muitiply their originals: or rather can make 

spies of their works, to what number they please, 

rmch shall be as valuable as the originals them- 

This gives a great author something like a 

ct of eternity, but at the same time deprives 

)f those other advantages which artists meet with. 

artist finds greater returns in profit, as the au- 

r in fame. What an inestimable price would a 

fvgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle bear, 

e their works, like a statue, a building, or a pic- 

, to be confined only in one place, and made the 

!rty of a suigle person ! 

.11 writings are thus durable, and may pass from 
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age to age throughout the whole course of h0 

ireful should an author be of committiag f 
to print that may corrupt posterity, and p< 
minds of men with vice and error ! Writers oi gr 
talents, who employ their parts in propagating 
morality, and seasoning vicious sentiments with 
and humour, are to be looked upon.as the p oi>- 
society, and the enemies of mankind. They i 
books behind thenu (as it is said of those who 
distempers which breed an ill-will towat 
own species) to scatter infection and destroy 
posterity. Tliey act the counterparts of a O 
cius or a Socrates ; and seem to have been sent 
the worid to deprave human nature, and sink it 
the condition of brutality. < 

I liave seen some Roman-catholic authors . 
tell us that vicious writers continue in purgatory I 
long as the influence of tlieir writings continues u 
posterity : * for purgatory,' say they, * is nol I 
else but a cleansing us of our sins, which cannoi ov 
said to be done away, so long as they contmoe tt 
operate, and corrupt mankind. The vicious ao* 
thor,' say they, ' sins after death, and so long ai hi 
continues to sin, so long must he expect to be | 
ed*' Though the Roman-catholic notion of puii 
be indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but tti 
the soul aflter death has any knowledge of i 
passes in thb world, that of an immoral writer woun 
receive much more regret from the sense of comml- 
jng, than satisfaction from the thought of pleaMg 
hb surviving admirers. 

To take ofl' from tlie severity of this speculatioiiy I 
shall conclude this paper with a story of ao aAeiiti* 
cal author, who at a time when he lay dangerously lid^ 
and had desired the assistance of a neighbouring ca- 
rate, confessed to him with great contrition, tkit 
Aothing sat more heavy at his. heart than the tense 
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sedooed the age by his writings, and 

%, influence was Ukeiy to continue even 

m. T curate upon fartiier exaniina- 

p< it in the utmost agonies of 

uei J '* a man of learning, told 

ae hopeu his case was not so desperate as 

ted, since he found that he was so very 

1 it, and so sincerely repented of it. 

I 1 urged the evil tendency of his 

>vert all religion, and the little ground of 

e could be for one whose writings would 

to do mischief when his body was laid in 

be curate, finding no other way of com- 

told him that he did well in being af- 

ihe evil design with which he publibhed 

but that he ought to be very thankful that 

DO danger of its doing any hurt : that his 

K> very bad, and his arguments so weak, 

not apprehend any ill elTects of it: in 

ne might rest satisfied his book could do 

] chief after his death, than it had done 

was living. To which he added, for his 

I faction, that he did not believe any be- 

ticular friends and acquaintance had ever 

e pains of reading it, or tliat any body after 

would ever inquire affcer it. The dying 

still so much the frailty of an author in him, 

cut to the heart with these consolations ; 

lout answering the ^ood man, asked his 

lOut him {yviih a peevishness that is natural 

person) where they had picked up such a 

I? And whether they thought him a proper 

attend one in his condition ? The curate 

lat the author did not expect to be dealt 

real and sincere |>enitent, but as a penitent 

ance, after a short admonition withdrew > 
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not questioning hut he should he again sent for 
the sickness grew desperate. The author howei 
recovered, and has since written two . or three oth 
tracts with the same spirit, and very luckily for 
poor soul, with the same success *, C 

* The atheistieal writer here alladed to might perioqii I 
Mr. Toland, who is said, by a writer in the RuairniMMy tote 
been the butt of the Tatler, and for the same reasom^ pmfc 
hly, of the Spectator. 
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*■ ' Ftttt kaud ignobilis ArgiSy 
Mm credebmt mtrM audire trugiKd^s, 
h UKM lotus sessor plausorque theatro ; 
CeUra qui vita aervaret mutda recto 
Hore; bimus tani vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
^nmsin uxorem; posset qui i^noscere servis, 
£t ngno Ueso non insanire lagente ; 
Ptset qui rupem et puteum vitare putentem. 
HSc» uii cognatorum opibus curisque refectus^ 
^Brpvii^ eUAoro marbum bilemquc meraco^ 
^ redit ad sese: Pol me ocddiatis, amici, 
^on servdstis, ait ; cut, sic extorta volvptaSf 
^ demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error, 

HOR. 2 Ep. ii. 128» . 

IMITATED. 

There liv'd in Primo Georgii (they record) 
^ worthy member, no small fool, a lord ; 
^10, though tlie house was up, delighted sate, 
^<>ard, noted, auswer'd, as in fiill debate : 

all but this, a man of sober lite, 

ad of his fHend, and civil to his wife ; 
^ot quite a madman, though a pasty feU, 
knd much too wise to walk into a well. 
Jim the damn'd doctor and his friends immur'd ; 
Phey bled, tliey cupp'd, they purg'd, in short they cur'd : 

Hiereat the gentleman began to stare 

My friends !* he cry 'd : ' pox take ye for yoor care I 
rhat from a patriot of distingnish'd note, 
lave bled and purg'd me to a simple vote.' 

POPE. 

; unhappy force of an imagination ungnided by 
rl^ck of reason and judgment, ivas tlie sub.j.ect 
former speculation. My reader may remember 
be has seen in one of my papers a complaint of 
>rtunate gentleman,. who ^vas uimble'to con- 
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tain himself (when any ordinary matter i 
fore him) from adding a few circumstaiices 
liven plain narrative. The correspondent i 
person of too wrarm a complexion to be mi i 

things mereW as they stood in nature, i i \ 
formed inci(fents which ^ould have penea 
have pleased him in the story. The \ 

verued fancy which pushed that correapQ 
in spite of himself, to relate public and lo^ 
falsehoods, makes the author of the following le 
do the same in private ; one is a prating, tbe * 
a silent liar. 

There is little pursued in the errors of < 
these worthies, but mere present am mc: ' 

the folly of him who lets his fancy ] e j in 
tant scenes untroubled and unintemij i, 
much preferable to that of him who is ever 
a belief, and defending his untruths with new 
tions. But I shall hasten to let this' liar in : 
who calls himself a castle-builder, describe j 
with the same unreservedness as formeriy app 
in my correspondent above-mentioned. If a 
were to be serious on this subject, he i it 
very grave admonitions to those who ; i .vj 
any thing in this life, on which they thj 
their hearts, and tell them that they ^re m f 
builders. Fame, glory, wealth, honour, imye 
prospect pleasing illusions ; but they who d 
possess any of them will find they are ii 
towards happiness, to be regarded only in 
place: and that when they are valued in die 
degree they are as disappointing as any of the ] 
toms in the following letter. 

* MR. SPECTATOR. September 6, 1711. 

' I AM a fellow of a very odd frame of 
as you will find by the sequel ; and think o; 
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i Te a place iii your paper. I am un- 

oe io buUdiDg, and am one of that spe- 

a who are properly denominated castle* 

scorn to be beholden to the earth for 

or < iie bowels of it for materials ; 

L u ures in the most unstable of 

an: ; cy alone laying the line, marking 

. and suaping tlie model. It would be 

^mumerate what august palaces and stately 

e grown under my forming imagination, 

t meadows and shady groves have 

I ng by the powerful feat of a warm 

. casue-builder is even just what he pleases, 

1 1 have erasped imaginary sceptres, and 

uncontroulable edicts, from a throne to 

uered nations yielded obeisance. I haw 

w not how many inroads into France, and 

very heart of that kingdom; I have dined 

vre, and drank champaign at Versailles; 

lid have you take notice, I am not only able 

a people already ' cowed' and accustom- 

II, but I could, Almanzor4ike^, drive the 

neral from the tield, were I less a protes- 

lad ever been affronted by the confederates. 

lo art or professbn, whose most celebrated 

have not eclipsed. Wherever I have af^ 

y salutary presence, fevers have ceased to 

agues to shake the human fabric. When 

tit has been upon me, an apt gesture and 

e has animated each sentence, and 

owas have found their passions worked up 

or soothed into a calm. I am short, and 

ig to a furious character in Dryden*s ConqiK^t of 
IIX. Q 



! 
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not very well made; yet upon sight of a fi m 
I have stretched into proper stature, and uued 
a good air and mien. These are the gay | 
that dance before my waking eyes, and compooe 
day-dreams. I should be the most c tented 
man alive, were the chimerical ] piness iv 
springs from the paintings of fancy tg 

transitory. But alas! it is with griet or i i j 
you, the least breath of wind has often ciei 
my magnificent edifices, swept away my groves, 
left no more trace of them than if they had n 
been. My exchequer has sunk and vanished byi 
rap on my door, the salutation of a friend has ( 
me a whole continent, and in the same m< 
have been pulled by the sleeve, my crown 
from my head. The ill consequence of these r 
ries is inconceivably great, seeing the loss of 
ginary possessions makes impressions of real ^ 
Besides, bad economy is visible and appi 
builders of invisible mansions. My ' fs 
tisements of ruins and dilapidations oi 
damp on my spirits, even in the instant v 
sun, in all his splendor, silds my easte i 
Add to this the pendve drudgery in biuu 
constant grasping aerial trowels, oistracts i 
ters tlie mind, and the fond builder of J 
cursed with an incoherent diversity ana 
of thoughts. I do not know to whom I < 
properly apply myself for relief from this ta 
evil, than to yourself; whom I earnestly i 
accommodate me with a method how to i 
head and cool my brain-pan. A disier 
castle-building may not only be serviceable lo 
self, but all architects, who display their dqU 
thm element. Such a favour would oblige 
make my next soliloquy not contain the pn 
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ir sdff b|it of the Spectator, who sfaally by 
iog with thi8» make me 

His obliged humble servant, 

'• VITBUVIUS/ 
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Pectut freecepH» format atmds, 

HOR. if Ep. i. 128. 

Foms the soft bosom with the gentlest art. 

POPE. 

W01 be arrogance to neglect the application of 

r com londeuts so far, as not sometimes to insert 

an dversions upon my paper; that of this 

I ue therefore wholly composed of the hints 

uey have sent me, 

* IfB. SPECTATOR, 

. ^ I SSMD you this to omgratulate your late 

i of a subject, for treating on which you de- 

« public thanks , I mean that on those, uceosed 

the school-masters. If you can disarm tbem 

ir rods, you will certainly have your old age 

%d by ail the young gentlemen of Great 

wu who are now between seven and seventeen 

mrs. You may boast that the mcomparably wist 

itilian and you are of one mind in this particu* 

*' Si cui eat (says he) mens tarn illiberalis uiob' 

r^tione non corrigatur, is etiam adplagas, utpes^ 

quicque mancipia, durabitur ;'* i. e. ^ If any 

md be oi sq disingenuous a naturei as not to od 
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corrected by reproof, he, like the veiy woi 
slaves, will be hardeued evctil against blows .1 
selves." And afterwards, " Pudet dicere in 
probra nefandi homines isto cadendi jure ah 
tur;* i.e. *M blush to say how shamefully 
wicked men abuse the power of correction/' 

* I was bred myself, sir, in a very great sch 
of which the master was a Welshman, but cer 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly app 
from his temper as well as his namef. Ileavi 
to judge what sort of a ^hooi-master a We 
ingraAed on a Spaniard would make. So very u 
ful had he made himself to me, that although 
above twenty years since I felt his heavy banc 
still once a month at least I dream of him, so s 
an impression did he make on my mind. It is : 
he has fully terrified me waking, who still con 
to haunt me sleeping. 

' And yet I may say without vanity, that the 
ness of the school was what I did without grea 
Acuity; and I was not remarkably unlucky ; ad 
such was the master's severity, that once a moni 
oitener, I suffered as much as would have satisfic 
law of the land for a petty larceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which the 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until n 
covered with blood; perhaps for smiliag, c 
going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for w 
an o for an A, or an a for an o. These wep 
great faults! Many a brave and noble ^iri 
been there broken ; others have run from thenc 
were never heard of afterwards. It is a wort! 
tempt to undertake the cause of distressed y< 

* Eton. 

t Dr. Charles Roderick, master, the provost ofEtoiM 
and afterwards master of Kiog's-coUege, Cambri^lge. 
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it a noUe piece of knidit-ernuitry to enter 

vgainst so many armed pedagogues. It is 

i we had a set of men, polite in tbeir beha- 

1 method of teaching, who should be put 

a o ition of being above flattering or fearing 

lareDis of those they instruct. We might tlien 

y see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 

delighdng themselves in that which they now 

for coming upon such hard terms to them. 

would be still a greater happiness arising from 

vre of such instructors, would be, that we should 

• more pedants, nor any bred to learning who 

« genius for it. 

I am with the utmost sincerity, 

SIR, 

Your most affectionate humble servant/ 

MR. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5, 1711. 

. * I AM a boy of fourteen years of age, and 

t for tliis last year been uuder the tuition of a 

r of divinity, who has taken the school of this 

se 1 er his care ''^. From the gentleman's great 

ss to me and friendship to my father, I am 

f iNippy in learning my book with pleasure. We 

er leave off our diversions any farther than to sa- 

i him at hours of play when he pleases to lo<^ 

It is impossible tor any of us to love our own 

ents better than we do him. He never gives any 

08 a harsh word, and we think it the greatest 

ment in the world when he will not speak to 
r vi' us. My brother and I are both together in^ 

this letter. He is a year older than 1 am, but 
DOW ready to break his heart that the doctor has 
; taken any notice of him these three days. If you 

' This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, who joined in the new vciv 
1 of &e PteUms, and was author of soveral yplnmes of tennonsi. 

82 
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please to print this he will see it, aad; we hop< 
it far my brother's earnest desire to be leston 
favour^ he wiU again smile upon him. 

Your most obedioit ser 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

*YoD have represented several sorts 
pertinents singly, I wish you would now proc 
describe some of them in sets. It of^en ha| 
pubhc assembUes, that a party who came tii 
gether, or whose impertinencies are of an equ: 
act in concert, and are so full of themselvi 
give disturbance to all that are about them, 
times you have a set of whisperers who lay the 
together in order to sacrifice every body witl 
observation ; sometimes a set of laughers t 
up an insipid mu'th in their own comer, and i 
noise and gestures shew they have no respect 
rest of the company. You frequently mc 
these sets at the opera, the play, the U'ater-^ 
and other public meetings, where their whc 
ness is to draw off the attention of the sp 
from the entertainment, and to fix. it upon 
and it is to be observed that the impert i 
loudest, when the set happens to be maue 
three or four females who have got what yo 
woman's man among them. 

'I am at a loss to know from whom pc 
fortune should learn this behaviour, unless it I 

* This was the Water-theab-e, a famous shew of tlio 
invented by one Mr. Winstanley, and exhibited at t 
end of Piccadilly ; consisting of sea-gods, goddesses, 
mermaids, tritons, &c. playing and spouting out vn 
fire mingled with water, &c. performed every eve 
tween five and six. 
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who keep their places at a new play, aud 

seen passing away their time in sets at all- 

tlie face of a full house, and with a perfect 

to the people of quality sitting on each side 

vi therefore the decency of public 

I, uiKS it would be but reasonable that 

1 jrb others should pay at least a double 

their places ; or rather women of birth and 

>uld be informed, that a levity of beha- 

eyes of people of understanding degrades 

r their meanest attendants; and gentlemen 

r that a fine coat is a livery, when the 

ao wears it discovers no higher sense than 

footman. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most humble servant' 

IPECTATOR, Bedfordrfiire, Sept 1, 1711. 

AM one of those whom every body calls a 

1 sometimes go out to course with a brace 

mods, a mastiitf, and a spaniel or two ; and 

i weary with coursing, and have killed harei 

f[o to an alehouse to refresh myself. I beg 

of you (as you set up for a rdbnner) to 

'ord how many dogs you will allow ns to go 

- many full pots of ale to drink, and hoW 

sg to kill in a day, and yon will do a ereal 

ervice to all the sportsmen. Be quick uien, 

Be 0i coursing is come on. 

Yours in haste, 

ISAAC HBI>6BDITCH.' 

* Eoow, 
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Sic vita erat : faciU omnes perferre ae pati : 
Cum quibus erat cunque ttiid, his seae dederty 
Eorum obsequigtudiis: advenuinemim; 
Nunquam praponens se (diis : ItafaaUimi 
jSin€ invidia, invenias laudem • 

TER. Andr. Act. i. 8c L 

, His manner of life was this: to bear with evenr liodv^ 
mours; to comply with the inclinations and pun ti 
he conversed with ; to contradict no bqdy ; nevei w < 
superiority over others, Tliis is the ready way to ^hb 
plause, without exciting envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorr 
by tlie very condition of humanity, and yet, as 
nature liad not sown evils enough in life, we : 
tinually adding grief to grief, and aggrava 
common calamity by our cruel treatment of oi^ 
ther. Every man's natural weight of ai iom 
made more heavy by the envy, malice, m wry. 
injustice of his neighbour. At the same u 
the storm beats upon the whole species, we are 
foul upon one another. 

, Half the misery of human life might be ed 
guislied, would men alleviate the general cu 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, d> 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing ther 
which we ought more to encourage in ounelvef 
others, than that disposition of mind which in < 
language goes under the title of good-i are, 
which I shall choose for the subject ot u ( 
speculation. 
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Dtture IS more agreeable in conversation than 
gives a certain air to the countenance which 
imiable than beauty. It shews virtue in the 
^t, takes off in some measure from the de- 
>f vice, and makes even folly and imper- 
ipportable. 

is no society or conversation to be kept up 
rid without good-uature, or something vihicn 
ir its appearance, and supply its place. For 
n mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
ial humanity, which is what we express by 
good-breeding. For if we examine thorough- 
a of what we call so, we shall find it to be 
;lse but an imitation and mimickry of good- 
or in other terms, afiability, complaisance, 
ess of temper reduced into an art. 
exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
er a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
;y are founded upon a real good-nature^ 
Dut it are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 
n of holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
man more detestable than professed im- 

nature is generally bom with us: health, 
/, and kind treatment from tlie world are 
ers of it where they find it ; but uothng 
of forcing it up, where it does not grow 
It is one of the blessings of a dappy con- 
which education may improve but not pro- 
lion m the life of his imaginary prince, 
describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
rating the philanthropy or good-nature of 
which he tells us he brought into the world 
, and gives many remarkable instances of 
childhood, as well as in all the several parts 
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of his life*. Nay, on his dMtb-bed, he doc 
.him as being pleased,, that while his soul leUi 
■to him who made it,. his body should inco 
.with tiie great mother of all things, and In tha 
.l^ecome beneficial to mankind. For whkn 
gives his sons a positive order not to • i 
gold or silver, but to lay it iu the eaith as sa 
ufe was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overftowing of hum 
such an exuberant love to roankiiid> could not 
entered into the imagination of a wrilery wIk 
not a soul tilled with great ideas, and « gaoer 
nevolence to mankind., 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust» wbeie ( 
and Cato are placed in such beautiful, but opi 
lights f; Cicsar's character is chiefly made i 
good-nature, as it shewed itself iq all its f 
wards his friends or his enemies, his ser 
dependents, the guilty or the distressed. As n 
to's character, it is rather awful than amiable. 
tice seems most agreeable to the nature of God 
mercy to that pf man. A being who baa noth 
pardon in himself, may reward every man accc 
to his works ; but he whos^ very b< actions 
be seen with graips of allow^ce, a >t b 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For u 
among all the monstrous characters in h 
ture, there is none so odious, nor indeed sp 4 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe te 
a worthless man. 

This part of good-nature however^ which a 
in the pardoping and overlooking of ftoitSy 

* XeDoph. De Cyri Instit lib. viiL cap. vii* saptf : 
J. A. Ern. 8vo. torn. i. p. 550. 

. t Salost BelL CatU. c Uv, 
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d only in doing ourselves justice, and that 
ordinary commerce and occurrences of lite ; 
ue public administrations of justice, mercy to 
he cruelty to others. 
» grown almost into a maxim, that good-natured 
are not always men of the most wit. This ob« 
>n, in my opinion, has no foundation in na- 
T (greatest wits I have conversed with are 
i for their humanity. I take therefore 

^ K 1:0 have been occasioned by two reasons* 
oecause ill-nature among ordinary observen 
for wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so many 
ns in those who hear it, that it generally 
wiin a good reception. The laugh rises upon 
t n V utters it b looked upon as a 
I I ii 'ii may be one reason, why a great 
[>i< I com ions appear so surprisingly dull, 
they ve • eavoured to be merry in print; 
ic u mure just than private clubs or as- 
inuj ibhing between what is wit, and 
IS lil-nature. 

ither reason wh^ the good-natured man may 
.1 [>ring his wit in question, is, perhaps, be- 
ne IS apt to be moved with compassion for 
misfortunes or infirmities, whkh another would 
into ridicule, and by that means gain the repn* 
n of a wit. The ill-natured man, though but 
4 parts, gives himself a larger field to expa- 

m ; he exposes those fiiilings in human nature 
I the other would cast a veil over, laughs at 
w I the other either excuses or conceals, 
n atiei ice to reflections which the other stifles, 
i rently upon friends or enemies, exposes 
vho nas obliged him, and, in short, sticks 
.jou that may establish his character of a wit. 
i» tiv V idcr thendbre be succeeds in it better 
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than the man of humanity ''^y as a person who 
use of indirect methods is more likely to grow 
than the fair trader. 1 
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In (unore hac omma insuiU vitui : n^MruBf 
Svspiciones, inimicHite, induci<By 

Bellumy pax rursum 

TER. Ehd. Act i. Sc 1 

In love are all these ills : stupicions, qmurelsy 
Wrongs, reconcilements, wu^ and peace aj pim - 

COLMAN. 

Upon looking over the letters of my female o 
q3ondents, I §nd several from women compl 
of jealous husbands, and at the same time jprol 
their own innocence ; and desiring my advice 
occasion. I shall therefore take this subject inui 
consideration; and the more willmgly, bees 
£nd that the Marquis of Hallifax, who, In his Au 
to a Daughter, has instructed a wife how to b 
herself towards a false, an intemperate, a 1 
a sullen, a covetous, or a silly husband, 
.spoken one word of a jealous husband. 

* Jealousy is that pain which a man feels 
apprehension that he is not equally beloved iry 
person whom he intirely loves/ Now becai 
inward pas^ous and inclinations can never 

• If Doctor Swift's wit was to be snbjected te 
it would be circumscribed within a very narrow c 
chief source from which it sprung was the Jm 
gnawed his heart. 
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ri^le, it is impossible for a jealous man to 
iy cured of his suspicions. His thoughts 

in a state of cioubtfulness and uncer- 
are never capable of receiving any satis> 
be advantageous side ; so that his inqui- 
ost successful when they discover no- 
pleasurc arises from his disappointments, 
8 spent in pursuit of a secret that destroys 

if he chance to find it. 

c love is always a strong ingredient in this 

r the same aftection which stirs up the jea- 

d 3s, and gives the party beloved so 

ire in his imagination, makes him be^ 

he same passion in others, and ap- 

le to all beholders. And as jealousy 

m an extraordinary love, it is of so 

iture, that it scorns to take up with any 

ban an equal return of love. Not the 

>ressions of atfection, the softest and most 

isy, are able to give any satisfaction, 

: not persuaded that the alrection is real, 
iction mutual. For the jealous man 

u' a kind of deity to the person he 
would be the only pleasure of her senses, 
ment of her thoughts ; and is angry at 
she admires, or takes delight in, faKesides 

request to his mistress, upon his leav- 
three days, is inimitably beautiful and na* 



9ilite isto pr(Bsens, absens ut sies : 

ectesque me ames : me desideres : ^ 

nnies: me expect es: demecogiteM: 

ires: me te oblectes : mecum tota sis : 

fuc sis postremo oTdmiis, quando ego sum tvus. 

TER. L«a. Act K 8c. 8. 
I. R 
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* 

Be M'ith yon soldier present^ as if absent : 
All night and day love me : still long for me : 
Dream, ponder still ' oi^' me: wisii, hopefiirae: * 
Delight in me ; be all in all with me ; 
Give your whole heart, for raine*8 all yonr'Sy to met 

COJLIUll. 

Tlie jealous man's disease is of so malfacniat I 
nature, that it converts all it takes into its o\ i 
rishment. A cool behaviour sets him on 
and is interpreted as an instance of ayej 
difference ; a fond one raises his si , 

looks too much like dissimulation anu an e. 
the person he loves be cheerful, her thougnu 
be employed on another ; and if sad, she is oei 
thinking on himself. In short, there is no w 
gesture so insijguificant, but it gives him new i 
feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him with fi 
ters of discovery ; so that if we consider 1 
of his passion, one would rather think it pro 
from an inveterate hatred, than an excessive love-; 
certainly none can meet with more disquietnde 
uneasiness than a suspected wife, if we except 
jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this i k.. 

it naturally tends to alienate the a c i 
is so solicitous to ingross; and t c lor i 
reasons, because it lays too great a con ; 

words and actions of the suspected per. 
the same time shews you have no h mi 
nion of her ; both of which are stro 
aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy i tathd 
ten draws after it a more fatal train of o i 
and makes the person you suspect guilty or 
crimes \ou are so much afraid of. It is verv 
forsttc^who are treated ill and upbrai< jr 
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find out an intimate friend that will bear their 

»laints, condole their sufferings, and endeavour 

sooth and assuage, their secret resentments. Be- 

s, jealousy puts a woman often in mind of an ill 

g that she would not otherwise perhaps have 

ught off and fills her imagination with such an un- 

' idea, as in time grows familiar, excites desire, 

loses all the shame and horror which mieht 

nrst attend it. Nor is it a wonder if she who 

"s wrongifully in a man*s opinion of her, and has 

efore nothing to forfeit in his esteem, resolves to 

e him reason tor his suspicions, and to enjoy the 

re of the crime, since she must undergo the 

(ly. Such probably were the considerations 

uirected the wise man in his advice to hus- 

: * Be not jealous over the wife of thy bo- 

and teach her not an evil lesson against thy- 

• 

And here, among the otlier torments which this 

produces, we may usually observe that none 

greater mourners than jealous men, when the per- 

who provoked their jealousy is taken from them. 

I it is that their love breaks out furiously, and 

NTS off all the mixtures of suspicion which clioked 

othered it before. The beautiful parts of the 

er rise uppermost in the jealous husband's me- 

, ttiid upbraid him with the ill usage of so divine 

ature as was once \h his possession ; whilst all the 

lerfections, that were before so uneasy to 

^ r off froni his remembrance, and shew them- 

10 more. 
i see by what has been said, that jealousy 
B 1 deepest root in men of amorous disposi- 
» ; and of^these we find tiiree kinds who are most 
-run with it. 

* EcclesiaiticHS ix. 1. 
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The first arc tliosc who are conscious to t1 
selves of an infirmity, whether it be weakness^ 
age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. These i 
are so well acquainted with the unamiable part 
themselves, that they have not the confideote 
think they are really beloved ; and are so < 
of their own merits, that all fondness toWaras 
puts them out of countenance, and looks like a 
upon their persons. They grow suspicious on 
first looking in a glass, and are stung with jeai 
at the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome fellow 
mediately alarms them, and every thing that lo 
young, or gay, turns their thoughts upon their wiv 

A second sort of men, who are most liable to 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and distrusn 
tempers. It is a fault very justly found in fa m 
composed by politicians, that they leave noth 
chance or humour, but are still for derivj e 
action from some [)lot and contrivance, for ^^Jn 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and events, 
preserving a constant correspondence between 
camp and the council-table. And thus it happens 
the ad'airs of love with men of too refined a tboi 
Tliey put a construction on a look, and find < 
design in a smile ; they give new senses and sifi 
tions to words and actions ; and are ever tor n 
themselves with fancies of their own rainog; ii 
generally act in a disguise themselves, and theref 
mistake all outward shows and appearances l ' h 
crisy in others ; so that I believe no men » i 
the truth and reality of things, than these sr n 
finers upon incidents, who are so wonderfuuj 
and over-wise in their conceptions. 

Now what these men fancy they know of f 
by reflection, }'our lewd and vicious men bfei 
they have learned by experience. They have 
the poor husband so misled by tricks and utmoEi 
and in the midst of his inquiries so lost and btirfl 
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in a crooked intrigue, that they still suspect 
er-plot in every female action ; and especially 
they sec any resemblance in the behaviour of 
^ns, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
i uesign in both. These men therefore bear 
upon the suspected party, pursue her close 
ill her turnings and windings, and are too 
luainted with the chase, to be flung off by 
steps, or doubles. Besides, their acquaint* 
1 . conversation has lain wholly among tJic vi- 
port of woman-khid, and therefore it is no 
they censure all alike, and look upon the 
te sex as a species of impostors. But if, not- 
hing their private experience, they can get 
loese prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
9f some women ; yet their own loose desires 
: up new suspicions from another side, and 
t foem beUeve all men subject to the same incli- 
18 with themselves. 

lether tliese or other motives are most predo- 

:, we learn from the modem histories of Ame- 

as well as from our own experience in this part 

world, that jealousy is no northern passion, 

IS most in those nations that lie nearest the 

: of the sun. It is a mbfortune for a woman 

c Dorn between the tropics; for there lie the 

regions of jealousy, which as you come north- 

x>ols all along with the climate, till you scarce 

irith any thing like it in the polar circle. Our 

ion is very temperately situated in this re- 

c; 1 if we meet with some few disordered 

ttie violence of this passion, they are not the 

€r growth of our country, but are many degrees 

Bf the sun in their constitutions than in their 

[ this frightful account of jealousy, and the 
s who are most subject to it, it will be but Mc 

'r2 
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mvi ;h he himself does not excel. A jealoui 

quick in his applications ; he knows how 

souble edge in an invective, and to draw a 

m nimself out of a paneg3Tic on another. He 

: trouble himself to consider the person, but 

t the character ; and is secretly pleased or 

led, as he tinds more or less of himself in it/ 

ation of any thing in another stirs up 

:>u5y, as it shews you have a value for others 

himself; but the commendation of that, which 

elf wants, inflames him more, as it shews that 

I respects you prefer others before him. Jealousy 

ably described in this view by Horace in fail 

o jLydia : 

Ovum tuy Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem roseam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas hrachiay va meum 

Fervens difficili hUe tumet jecur : 
Tunc nee mens mihl, nee color 

Certd sede manet ; humor et in gentu 
Furtim lahitury arguens 
Qttdm ientis peditiis macerer ignibus, 

1 oa. xUI. 1. 

When Telephus his youthful charmSy 
His rosy neck and winding armsy 
With endless rapture you recite. 
And in the pleasing name delight ; 
My heart, inflamM by jealous heats. 
With nnmberless resentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And &11 the man within me dies : 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising sighs and falling tears, 
-That show too well tlie warm desires. 
The silent, slow, consuming fii-es, 
Which on my inmost vitals prey, 
x\nd melt my very soul away. 

he jealous man is not indeed angry if yon dislikt 
ber : but if you find those faults which are to be 
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found in his own character, you discover t 
your dish'ke of another, but of biibself. in 
he is so desirous of ingrossing a]l your love, thai 
grieved at the want of any charm, which he h 
has power to raise it : and if he finds by your cei 
on others, that he is not so agreeable in your o] 
as iic might be, he naturally concludes you 
love him better if he had other qualifications, i 
by consequence your affection does not rise so 
as he thinks it ought If therefore his temp 
grave or sullen, you must not be too much pi 
with a jest, or transported with any tiling that 
and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
you must be a professed admirer of prudence, < 
other quality he is master of, or at least vain ei 
to think he is. 

In the next place, you must be sure to be frc 
o])en in your conversation with him, and to let ii 
upon your actions, to unravel all your designs 
discover every secret, however trining or indifl 
A jealous husband has a particular avevsioh to 
and whispers, and if he does not see to the b 
of every thing, will be sure to go beyond it 
fears and suspicions. He will always expect 
your chief confidant, and where he finds himseL 
out of a secret, will believe there is more in it 
there should be. And here it is of great coi 
that you preserve the character of your sincerit 
form and of a piece ; for if he once finds a fidse 
put upon any single action, he quickly suspects i 
rest : his working imagination immediately ta 
false hint, and runs off' with it into several n 
consequences, till he has proved very ingenious in 
ing out his own misery. 

If both tliese methods fail, the best way will 
]et iiim see you are much cast down and afRicte 
tiie ill opinion he entertains of you, and tlie di 
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himself suffers for your sake. There are 

ivno take a kind of barbarous pleasure in the 

jy of those M'ho love them, that insult over an 

bearty and triumph in their charms which are 

.^ excite so much uneasiness : 

Ardeat ipta licety tarmentis gaudei amantis. 

JUV. Sat. vi. ao». 

Hiougfa equal pains her peace of mind desti'oy, 
A lover's torments give her spiteitd joy. 

often carry the humour so far, till their 

o ness and mdifierence quite kills all the 

31 a lover, and are then sure to meet in 

lum with all the contempt and scorn that is 

CO so insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, it 

r probable a melancholy, dejected carriage, the 

efiects of injured innocence, may soften the 

lusband into pity, make him sensible of the 

le does you, and work out of his mind all those 

, . 1 suspicions that make you both unhappy. 

i; it will have this good effect, that he will keep 

isy to himself, and repine in private, either 

ise he is sensible it is a weakness, and will there^* 

[e it from your knowledge, or because he will 

; to fear some ill effect it may produce in 

your love towai^ds him, or diverting it to' 

e is still another secret that can never fail, 

B can once get it believed, and which is often 

i by women of greater cunning than virtue, 

:o change sides for a while with the jealous 

and to turn his own passion upon himself; to 

B some occasion of growing jealous of him, and 

x)now the example he himself hath set you. This 

loterfeited jealousy will bring him a great deal 

pleasure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows expe- 
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rimentallv how much love goes along with this 
sion, and will besides feel something like the 
tion of a revenge, in seeing you mklergo all i 
tortures. But this, indeed, is an artifice 
and at tlie same time so disingenuous, f i n 
never to be put in practice but b^ such as b 
enough to cover the deceit, and mnoccnce to i 
it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story of! 
and Mariamne, as I have collected it out of j 
phus'^; which may serve almost as an 
whatever can be said on this subject. 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty^ 
wit, and youth could give a woman, and HeiiNi 
the love that such charms are able to raise in a^ 
and amorous disposition. In the midst of 1 
fondness for Mariamne, he put her brother to 
as he did her father not many years al 
barbarity of tlie action was represented to j 
tony, who immediately summoned Herod 9 j 
to answer for the crime that was there u 
charge. Herod attributed the summons to aj 
desire of Mariamne, whom therefore befort ) 
parture, he gave into the custody of his nil 
seph, with private orders to put her to d ti, 
such violence was offered to himself, 'ii . 
was much deUghted with Mariamne's coir 
and endeavoured, with all his art and i nxm^ 
set out the excess of Herod's passion for acrj 
when he still found her cold ana incredulo , fie 
considerately told her, as a cert) ii e of 

lord's affection, the private orders ne fa 

him, which plainly shewed, according to , 
inteq)retation, that he could neither live nor 

. * Antiquities of the Jews, book xv. chap. S. seet 5| 6| ! 
diap. 7. sect. 1, 2, &c. 
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T \ barbarous instance of a wild unrea* 

quite put out, for a time, those little 

ction she still had for her lord. Her 

ivere wholly taken up with the cruelty of 

rs, thar sne could not consider the kindliest 

I ed them, and therefore represented him 

tion, rather under the frightful idea of 

rer I n a lover. 

I at length acquitted and dismissed by 

mony, when his soul was all in flames for 

e ; but before their meetiug, he was not 

naed at the report he had heard of his un- 
¥ersation and familiarity with her in his ab- 
This therefore was the first discourse he en- 
I'her with, in which she found it no easy matter 
1 suspicions. But at labt he appeared so 

la of her innocence, that from reproaches 
ing^ he fell to tears and embraces. Doth 
«T«jpt very tenderly at their reconciliation, 
od poured out his whole soul to her in the 
protestations of love and constancy; when 
U his sighs and languishings she asked him, 
the private orders he left with his uncle Jo- 
re an instance of such an inflamed affection, 
ousking was immediately roused at so un- 
I a question, and concluded his uncle must 

:oo familiar with her, before he would have 
Bu such a secret. In short, he put his uncle 
'« and very difficultly prevailed upon Iiimself 
Mariamne. 

this he was forced on a second journey into 
Mrhen he committed his lady to the care of 
^ with the same private onfers he had be- 
en his uncle, if any mischief befel himself, 
anwhile Mariamne so won upon Sohcmus 
)resents and obliging conversation, that sh« 
[ the secret from hun, with which Herod 
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]]ad intrusted him; so that after his retam, 
he flew to her with all the transports of joy : 
she received liim coldly with sighs and te 
.all the marks of indi^erence and aversion. 
reception so stirred up his indignation, that I 
certainly slain her with his own hands, had : 
feared he himself should have become the g 
sutferer by it. It was not long after this, wJ 
had another violent return of love upon him 
rianine was therefore sent for to him, whom 
deavoured to soften and reconcile with all p 
conjugal caresses and endeannents ; but si 
cliiied his embraces, and answered all his fc 
with bitter invectives for the death of her fktb 
her brother. This behaviour so incensed 
that he very hardly reft^ied from striking 
when in the heat of their quarrel tj^ere < 
witness, suborned by some of Mariaraues ej 
who accused her to the king of a design to 
him. Herod was now prepared to hear an;) 
in her prejudice, and immediately ordered h 
vant to be stretched out upon the rack;,wkc 
extremity of his torture confest, that his mi 
aversion to the king arose from somethinff Sc 
had told her ; but as for any design ofpoi 
he utterly disbwned the least knowledge oi it, 
confession quickly proved fatal to Sohera 
now lay uuder the same suspicions and sentenc 
Joseph had before him, on the like occasiob. 
would Herod rest here ; but accused her witi 
vehemence of a design upon his hfe, and, by 
thority with the judges, had her publicly coud 
and executed. Herod soon after her dead 
melancholy and dejected, retiring from 
administration of affairs into a soUtary fun 
there abandoning himself to all the black cou 
lions, wliich naturally arise from a passion m 
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bve, remorse, piW, and despair. He used to ra\-e 
' his Mariamne, and to call iipcn Iier in his dis- 
cted fits ; and in all probabiIit\ ^ ould soon have 
lowed her, had not his thouglUs been seasonably 
[ed off from so sad an object by public storms, 
ich at that time ver}' nearly threatened him. 
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Abn solUm scientia, qv<B est remote d justiti^y cnlHditM 
Olit» qudm sapientia est appellanda ; verutn etiam aniwnu 
tiratus ad periadum, si suh. cupidiiaie, non utiHtate cmn" 
Man, impe^iury audacia potiits nomen habeat, qudmfir-^ 

fwdinis 

PLATO ipnd TULL. 

As knowledge, witliout justice, onght to be called cim- 
Bg, rather tbun wisdom ; so a mind prepared to meet dan- 
iTy if excited by its own eagerness, and not the pubilic 
mm], desei'vcs t!ie name of audacity, rather tiian that of 
rtitude. 

ERE can be no greater injury to human society 
that good talents among men should be held 

urabfe to those who are endowed with them 
lOUt any regard how they are applied. The 
I of nature and acconiplisliraents of art are valu- 
5 but as they are exerted in the interests of vir- 

or governed by the rules of honour. We ought 
ibstract our minds from the observation of an 
ellence in those we converse with, till we have 
tn some notice, or received some good informa- 
of the disposition of their minds; otherwise the 
ity of their persons, or the charms of their wit, 

make us fond of those whom our reason and 
mcnt will tell us we ought to M^fSr. 

31.. VIII. » 
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When we suffer ourselves to be thus carried 
by mere beauty, or mere wit^ Oraniafiiante» w 
her vice, will bear away as much of our go< 
as the most innocent virgin, or discreet osalron 
tiiere cannot be a more abject slavery in this ' 
than to doat upon what we think we ought t< 
demn. Yet this must be our condition in i 
parts of life, if we sufier ourselves to ap|)ro^ 
thing but what tends to the promotion of ¥ 
good and honourable. If we would take true 
with ourselves to consider all things by the li 
reason and justice, though a man were in the 
of youth and amorous inclinations, he woul( 
upon a coquette with the same contempt, or 
ference, as he would upon a coxcomb. The 
ton carriage in a woman would disappoint 1 
the admiration which she aims at; and the 
dress or discourse of a man would destroy the 
liness of his shape, or goodness of his unders 
I say the goodness of his understanding, for n 
less common to see men of sense commeoc 
combs, than beautiful women become im 
When this happens in either, the favour we a 
turally inclined to give to the good qiiali 
have from nature should abate in proper 
however just it is to measure the value oi 
the application of their talents, and not by u 
nence of those qualities abstracted from the! 
I say, however just such away of judging is, 
ages as well as this, the contrary 1ms previ 
the generality of mankind. How many lev 
vices have been preserved from one age to ai 
which had perished as soon as they were 
painters and sculptors had been este d 
for the purpose, as the execution of 
Modest and well-governed imagi mi 

this means lost the representation oi i Ih 
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I t sres, filled with images of innate 

re seal, courageous faitli, and teuder 

' ; 1 sid of which, satyrs, furies, and nion- 

f iec< leaded by those arts to a sliameful 

lyust application of laudable talents is tole- 
tbe general opinion of men, not only in such 
are here mentioned, but also in matters 
em ordinary life. If a lawyer were to 
d only as he uses his parts in contending 
€, and were immediately despicable when 
red in a cause which he could not but know 
ungust one, how honourable would his cha- 
t ? And how honourable is it in snch among 
fellow the profession uo otherwise, than as 

to protect the injured, to subdue the op- 
iO imprison the careless debtor, and do right 

All artificer ? But niauy of this excellent 
' are overlooked by the greater number; 
ct covering a weak place in a client's title, 
the course of an inquiry, or finding a skil- 
) to palliate a falsehood : yet it is still called 
s in the latter, though thus unjustly em- 
but resolution in an assassin is according to 
jdte as laudable, as knowledge and wisdom 
. in the defence of an ill cause, 
the intention stcdfastly considered, as the 
of approbation, all falsehood would soon be 
inntenance : and an address in imposing upon 
» would be as contemptible in one state of 

>ther. A couple of courtiers makmg pro- 
of esteem, would make the same figure after 
yf promise as two km'ghts of the post oon- 
f perjury. But conversation is fallen so low 
of morality, that, as they sav in a bargain, 
buyer look to it ;' so in fnendbhip he is the 
danger who is most apt to beheve.* He is 
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tlie more likely to sufter in the comQierce, ivfac 
gius with the obligation of being the more r ] 
enter into it. 

But those men only are truly great, who ] 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themsel 
conscience of worthy enter)>rises, than in the pf 
spect of glory which attends them. These e 
spirits would rather be secretly the autliorsof e 
which are serviceable to mankind, than, witno 
being such, to have the public fiime of it. Wbc 
therefore an eminent merit is robbed by artifice 
detraction, it does but increase by such endeav 
of its enemies. The impotent pains which are t 
to sully it, or diffuse it among a crowd to the ii 
of a single person, will naturally produce the cc 
trary effect; the fire will blaze out, and burn iip 
that attempt to smother what they cannot ext 
guish. 

. There is but one thing necessary to. keep the | 
session of true glory, which is, to hear the o on 
of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by \ 
it was acquired. When a man is thoroiighlv ] 
suaded that he ought neither to admire, wim { 
pursue any thing but what is exactly his duty, u 
not in the power of seasons, persons, or acdden 
diminish hb value. He only b a great man 
can neglect the applause of the multitude, and ^ 
himself independent of its favour. Thb is in^ii 
an arduous task : but it should comfort a gloriQ 
f^irit that it is the highest step to which hi i 

ture can arrive. Triumph, applause, accu 
are dear to the mind of man ; out it is still « 
exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have i 
well, than to hear the whole human race pron 
you glorious, except you yourself can join wi 
in your own reflections. A mind thus eqi 
uniform, may be deserted by little fashicN 
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8 ] followers, but will ever be had in rever* 

sodls like itself. The branches of the oak 

le all the seasons of the year, though its leaves 

off in autumn ; and these too will be restored 

returning spring. T. 
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«— <- Rem&oeftra tmnutroy tiusque 
SKE|ffcM miUua^ quacunque ea, toUe Medusa. 

OVID. Met. ▼. 2i«. 

Haiice with those monstrous features, and, O ! spare 
lliat €k>igon*s kx>k, and petrifying stare. 

P. 

a 3 paper I mentioned theproject of an inge* 

author for the erecting ot several handicraft 

i to be contended for by our British artisans, 

the influeuce they might have towards the im- 

it of our several manufactures. I have 

e 1 been very much surprised by the following 

at, which I find in the Post-Boy of the 

] ini, and again repeated in the Post*Boy of 

Ldin. 

* On the 9th of October next will be run for 

1 Coleshiil-heath in Warwickshire, a plate of 

I *as value, three heats, by any horse, mare, or 

that hath not won above the value of 5L the 

horse to be sold for 10/. to carry 10 stone 

1.^ if 14 hands high ; if above or imder to cainy 

r v%i allowed weight for inches, and to be entered 

riday the 5th at the Swan in Coleshillt before six 

s 2 
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in the evenuig. Also a plate of less value to. be 
for by asses. The same day a gold ring to be g 
for by meo/ 

The first of these diversions tliat is to be e 
bited by the 10/. race^horses, may probably have 
use ; but the two last, in which the asses aiid 
are concerned, seem to me altogether extraord 
and unaccountable. Why they should keep mi 
ning asses at Coleshill, or how making mouths 
to account in Warwickshire, more than in any om 

{>arts of England, I cannot comprehend. I 1 
ooked over all the Olympic games, and do not 
any thing in them like an ass-race, or a matcn 
grinning. However it be, I am informed that i 
Veral asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sw' 
every morning upon the heath; and that ah 
country-fellows within ten miles of the Swan, gi 
an hour or two in their glasses every morning, 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of Octob 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned for, li 
raised such an ambition among the common pe<q 
of out-grinning one another, that many very oisce] 
ing persons are afraid it should spoil most of 1 
faces in the county ; and that a Warwickshire 
will be known by his grin, as Roman-catholics 
gine a Kentibb man is by his tail. The gold 
which is made the prize of deformity, is just the 
verse of the golden apple that was formedy ma 
the prize of beauty, and should carry for its po< 
the old motto inverted : 

* Detur tetriori* 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of t 
batants, 

The fiigfatfull*8t grimier 
Be the winner. 
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hx the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch painter 

be present at this great controversy of feces, in 

er to make a collection of the most remarkable 

that shall be there exhibited. 

A ist not here omit an account wliich I lately 

ed of one of tliese grinning- matches from a 

in, who, upon reading tlie above-mentioned 

osement, entert'dined a cofiee-house with the 

wing narrative: Upon the taking of Namure, 

other public rejoicings made on that occa- 

ihere was a gold ring given by a whig justice. 

V e to be grinned for. The first competitor 

entered the lists, was a black swarthy Frencl^ 

« who accidentally passed that way, and being 

naturally of a withered look, and hard fea- 

8, promised himself good success. He was 

ed upon a table in tlie great point of view, and 

ing upon the company like Milton's Death, 

Griim'd horribly a ghastly smile : 

His muscles were so drawn together on each side 

his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a grin, 

d put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner 

] . carry away the honour of the day; but upon 

Luer trial they found he was master only of the 

rv grin. 

J i next that mounted the table was a male- 

Dtent in those days, and a great master in the 

le art of grinning, but particularly excelled in 

;ry grin. He did his part so well, that he is 

lo have made half a dozen women miscarry; 

I the justice being apprized by one who stood 

u* him, that the fellow who grinned in his iace 

a Jacobite, and be'ng unwilling that a disaffected 

D should win the gold ring, and be looked 

>on as the best grinner in the country, he ordered 
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'flie oaths to be tendered unto him upon hb q 
the table, which the grinner refiistng, he i 
aside as an imqualified person. There were • 
other grotesque figures, that presented them 
which it would be too tedious to describe. I 
not however omit a ploughman, who lived 
farther part of the country, and being veiy In 
a pair of long lantern-jaws, wrung hb e 
such an hideous grimace, that every feature oi 
appeared under a different distortion. The i 
company stood astonished at such a compli 
^rin, and were ready to assign the priae to faun, 
It not been proved by one of his antamustSy' 
he had practised with verjuice for some days b ih 
and had a crab found upon him . at the very 1 m 
grinning; upon which the best judges ot gri 
declared it as their opinion, that he was not ■#« 
looked upon as a fair grinner, and therefore oi 
him to be set aside as a cheat 

The prize, it seems, at length feD upon a cobbkr, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new 
grins of his own invention, having been used to cut 
nces for many years together over his last. At 
die very first grin he cast every human lieatiiif 
out of hb countenance, at the second he became thf 
face of a spout, at tlie third a baboon, at the fourth t 
head of a bass-viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut- 
crackers. The whole assembly wondered at hb 
accomplbhments, and bestowed the ring on hi ro 
unanimously; but, what he esteemed moife than 
all the rest, a country wench, whom he had wooed 
in vain for above five years before, was so chaimed 
with hb grins, and the applauses which be received 
on all sides, that she married him the week ibilown 
ing, and to this day wears the prize upon hear fioaer, 
tl^ cobbler having made use of it as hb wemBng 
ring. 
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Tliis paper might perhaps seem very irapcrtlDcnt, 

grew serious in the conclusion. I would ne-. 

beless leave to the consideration of those who 

tlie patrons of this monstrous trial of ^1, 

her or no they are not guilty, in some measure^ 

an affront to their species, in treating after this 

loer the ' human face divine/ and turning tliat 

of usy which has so great an image impressed 

a it, mto the image of a monkey ; whether the 

such silly competitions among the ignorant, 

I prizes for such useless accomplishments, 

tne common people's heads with such sense- 

ainbitions, and mspi ring them with such absurd > 

of superiority aud pre-eminence, has not in it. 

ithuig immoral as well as ridiculous. L. , 
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Uae memini et vktumfnistra contendere Thyrsin, 

VIRG. Ed. vii. fi^ 

The whole debate in memory I retain, 
When Thysis argned warmly, but in vain. 

P. 

IBBE is scarce any thing more common tlian ani- 
is between parties that cannot subsist but by 
eement: this was well represented in the 
3u x,{ the members of the human body ia the old 
I fable '^. It is often the case of lesser con- 
states against a superior power, which are 
J neld together, though their unanimity is ne- 
f for their common safety ; and this is always 

* livii Hist. Dec. I. Lib. ii. cap. ii< 
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the case of the landed and trading iater 
Bfitain : the trader is fed by toe pn a 
land, and the landed man cannot be cioili 
the skill of Che trader ; and yet those ini 
ever janing. 

We had last wmter an instance of th 
dob, in Sir Roger de Coverle^ and SL 
Freeporty betwe^i whom tliere is genera] 
stant, though friendly, opposition of o| 
happened that one of the company, in an 
discourse, was observing, that Carthagi 
was a proverbial phrase to intimate I 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly 
wise : that the Carthaginians were tJu 
traders in the world ; ana as gain b the ct 
sucl^ a people, they never pursue any o 
means to it are never regarded: they ' 
comes easily^ get money honestly; but if 
will not scruple to attam it by ^ud, or 
and indeed, what is the whole business o 
der's account, but to over-reach him wh< 
his memory? But were not that so, what 
great and noble be expected from him wl 
tion is ever fixed upon balancii^ his fa 
watching over his expences ? And at bes 
gality and parsimony be the virtues of the 
how much is his punctual dealing below 
man's charity to the poor, or hospitality 
neighbours? 

Captain Sentry observed Sir Andr 
gent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a 
the discourse, by taking notice in s at 
highest to the lowest parta of n so 

was a secret, though uiyust, way 
dolging the seeds of ill-nature ] envy, 
paring their own state of life to i oi 
and grudging the approach of tb 
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own happiness; and on the olher side, he, 
the less at his ease, repines at the other, 
ne thinks has unjustly the advantage over htm. 
the civil and military lists look upon each 
ter with much ill-nature; the soldier repines at 
i courtier's power, and the courtier rallies the 
jier^s honour; or, to come to lower instances, the 
rate men in the horse and foot of an army, the 
men awi coachmen in the city streets, mutually 
upon each other with ill-will, when they are 
c etition for quarters, or the way in then* re- 
ive motions. 

it is very well, good captain,' interrupted Sir 

w : ' \ou may attempt to turn the discourse 

•Du think fit ; but I must however have a word 

tn'o wilh Sir Roger, who, I see, thinks he has 

1 me oli^ and been very severe upon the mer* 

:• I shall not,' continued he, ' at this time re- 

la Sir Roger of the great and noble monuments 

c ity and public spirit, which have been erected 

irchants since the reformation, but at present 

at myself with what he allows us, parsimony 

frugality. If it were consistent with the quality 

lo ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an ac- 

nt; or measure things by the most infallible way, 

t of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony to 

hospitality. If to drink so many hogsheads is to 

hospitable, we do not contend for the fame of 

t virtue; but it would be worth while to con- 

whether so many artificers at work ten days 

>r by my appointment, or so many peasants 

w merry on Sir Roger's charge, are the men 

e obliged ? I believe the families of the arti- 

« will thank me more than the household of the 

shall Sir Roger. Sur Roger gives to his 

, out I place mine above the necessity or oblir 

m of my bounty. I am in very little pain for 
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the Roman proverb upon the Carthagiman tra 
the Romans were their professed enemies : 
only sorry no Carthaginian histories have cor 
our liands : we might have been tauglit perha] 
them some proverbs against the Roman genei 
in fighting for, and bestowing other people's g 
But since Sir Roger has taken occasion from a 
proverb, to be out of humour with merdiac 
should be no offence to offer one not quite so < 
their defence. When a man happeas to bre 
Holland, they say of him that " he has not kep 
accounts." This phrase, perhaps among us, y 
appear a soft or humorous way of speaking 
with that exact nation it bears the highest' repi 
For a man to be mistaken in the cmculation < 
expence, in his ability to answer future deitian< 
to be impertinently sanguine in putting his crei 
too great adventure, are all instances of as mui 
famy, as with gayer nations to be faihng 2n coi 
or common honesty. 

* Numbers are so much the measure of 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible 1 
monstrate the success of any action, or the pni 
of any undertaking, without them. I say this 
swer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, " th 
tie that is truly noble can be expected from one 
is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing h 
counts." When I have my returns from abrc 
can tell to a shilling, by the help of humfjer 
profit or loss by my adventure ; but I ought a 
be able to shew that I had reason for maki 
either from my own experience, or that of 
people, or from a reasonable presumption th; 
returns will be sufficient to answer my expene 
hazard ; and this is never to be done wilbou 
skill of nunihers. For instance, if I am to tra 
Turkey, I oui^ht beforehand to know the dem? 
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1 iiuractures there, as well as of their silks in 

lufl, and the custoniary prices that are given 

- uoth in each country. I ought to have a clear 

fledge of these matters beforehand, that I maj 

mie upon sufficient returns to answer the charge 

1 cargo I have fitted out, tlie freight and assur- 

out and home, the customs to the queen, and 

interest of my own money, and besides all these 

iMictoa reasonable profit to myself. Now what 

« of scandal in this skill? \Vhat has the mer- 

done, that he should be so httle in the good 

of Sir Roger? He throws down no man's in- 

i^es, and tramples upon no man's corn ; he takes 

; fronft the industrious labourer ; he pays the 

nr 1 for his work ; he communicates his profit 

1 id ; by the preparation of his cargo, and 

iiacture of his returns, he furnishes employ- 

and subsistence to greater numbers than the 

ledt nobleman ; and even the nobleman is obliged 

him for finding out foreign markets for the pro- 

e of his estate, and for making a great addition 

rents ; and yet it is certain that none of all these 

could be done by him without the exercise of 

1 in numbers. 

inis is the economy of the merchant; and the 

duct of the gentleman must be the same, unless 

teeming to be the steward, he resolves the stew- 

lU be the gentleman. The gentleman, no 

man the merchant, is able, without tlie help 

lumbers, to account for the success of any action, 

be prudence of any adventure. If, for instance, 

chase is his whole adventure, his only returns 

be the stag's horns in the great hall, and the 

s nose upon the stable door. Without doubt 

Roger knows the full value of these returns; and 

eforehand he had computed the charges of the 

:e, a gentleman of his discretioD would certainly 

OJL, VIII. T 
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have hanged up all his dogs ; he would never 
brought back so many fine horses to the ken i 
would never have gone so often, like a b 
fields of corn. If such too had been the Cfwaui 
all his ancestors, he might truly have boasts at 
day, that the antiquity of his ramilv had i rer I 
sullied by a trade; a merchant had. ver en 
mitted with his whole estate to pure a n 
his picture in the gallery of the Co^ y\ 
claim his descent from the maid of h ur. 
is very happy for Sir Roger that the 
so dear for his ambition. It is the n uf 
many other gentlemen to turn out of the ; ta 
ancestors, to make way for such new n n as 
been more exact in their accounts 1 i 
and certainly he deserves the es e a greiic 
better who has got it by his indusiiy, than he 
has lost it by his negligence.' ' 
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Proxinms d tectis ignis defendUur tegri, — — 

OVID. RtBU Aai. V. 

To save your house firom neii^h'riiig fire is IwnL 

TATE. 

I SHALL this day entertain my readers widi tk 
three letters I nave received from my ooi 
dents : the first discovers to me a species of 
which have hitherto escaped my notice \ 
follows; 
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PBOTATOB, 

AM a young gentleman of a competent 
1 a sufficient taste of learning, to spend 
un every day very aereeably among my 
I I miffbt nave notLing to divert me 
, and to avoid the noises of coaches 
men, I have taken lodgings in a very nar- 
Qot far from Whitehall ; but it b my mis- 
be so posted^ that my lodgings are directly 
jO those of a Jezebel. You are to know, 
I Jezebel (so called by the neighbourhood 
ing her pernicious charms at her window) 
t mtly dressed at her sash, and has a 
biije tricks and fooleries to attract the eyes 
> idle young fellows in the neighbourhood* 
n re than six persons at once from their 
ows observing the Jezebel I am now com- 
)i. I at first looked on her myself with 
st contempt, could divert myself with her 
lalf an hour, and afterwards take up my 
with great tranquillity of mind ; but was 
xed to find that m less than a month she 
erably stolen upon my time, so that I re- 
look at her no more. But the Jezebel. 
'. suppose, might think it a diminution to 
ir, to have the number of her gazers lessen* 
cd not to part with me so, and began to 
any new tricks at he window, that it was 
\ for me to forbear observing her. I verily 
le put herself to the expence of a new wax 
purpose to plague vie ; she used to dandle 
NiHtk this figure as impertinently as if it had 
sal child : sometimes she would let fall a 
pin cushion in the street, and shut or open 
ent three or foqr tinies in a minute. V 
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I had almost weaned myself from Uiis, she came 
shifl-sleeves, aud dressed at tlie windo%v. I had 
way left but to let down my curtains, wliich I si 
mitted to, though it considerdbly darkened my roo 
and was pleased to think that I had at last got 1 
better of her; but was surprised the next moi 
to hear her talking out of her window quite ; 
the street, with another woman that lodges over i 
I am since informed that she made her a visit, i 
^ot acquainted with her within three hours after 
rail of my window-curtains. 

' Sir, I am plagued every moment in the day, < 
way or other, in ray own chambers ; and the Jeze 
has the satisfaction to know, that though I am ; 
looking at her, I am listening to her impertinent < 
logues, that pass over my head. I would in 
ately change m^ lodgings, but that I think it 
look like a plam confession that I am conq «< 
and besides this, 1 am told that most quarters of 
town are infested with these creatures. If th^ 
so, I am sure it is such an abuse, as a lover of id 
ing and silence ought to take notice of. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c/ 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, - tliat 
young student is touched with a distemper whick 
hardly seems to dream of, and is too far gone in il 
receive advice. However, I shall animadvert in < 
time on the abuse which he mentions, 
self observed a nest of Jezebels near lemj 

who^ make it their diversion to draw up me eves 
young Templars, that at the same time they 
them stumble in an unluckj gutter which ru 
tlic wmdow. 
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SPBCTATOB, 

' I HAVE klelY i«m1 the ooodusioo of joor 
F-«eventh specula&n iipoo botu mitli gmt ple»* 
, and have ever mot been tborouglir persuaded 
one of these geotlemen is extremely necessary 
■liyen convenatioo. I had an entertaumient 
ireck upon the wafer for a lady to vihom 1 make 
addresses, with several of our friends of both 
To divert the company in general^ and to 
' ay mistress in particuhir my genius for rail- 
I took one of the most celebrated butts in town 
th . It is with the utmost sliame and 
I I must acquaint \ou with the sequel 
en? ure. As soon as we were got into the 
1 1 yed a sentence or two at my butt which I 
very smart, when my ill genius, who I 
oelieve inspired him purely for my destruc- 
auggested to him such a reply, as got all the 
hler on his side, I was dashed at so unexpect-* 
turn; which the butt perceiving, resolved not 
i recover myself, and pursuing his victory, 
1 1 tossed me in a most unmercit\il and bar- 
manner until we came to Chelsea. 1 had 
: small success while we were eating cheese- 
s; but coming home, he renewed hisi attacks 
his former good-fortune, and equal diversion to 
whole company. In short, sir, 1 must iugeuu- 
y own that I never was so handled in all my litle ; 
to complete my misfortune, I am since told that 
fmtt, flushed with his late victory, has made a 
or two to the dear object of my wishes, so that 
It once in danger of losing aU my pretensions 
'Of and my mistriess into the bargain. This, sir, 
true account of my present troubles, which you 
he more obliged to assist me in, as you were 

T 3 
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yourself iu a great measure the cause of them, b} 
recpmmendiug to us an iustrument, and not instruct- 
ing us at the same time how to play upon it. . 

' r have been thinking whether it might not he 
highly convenieut, that all butts should wear an k 
scription affixed to some part of theur bodies, aliew' 
ingon which side they are to be come at, and thai 
if any of them are persons of unequal tempers, tfaion 
should be some method taken to inform the woiid M 
what tmie it is safe to attack them, and when t 
had best to let them alone. But, submitting 
matters to your more serious consideration, 

I am, Sir, yours, &Jt! 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several ji 
gentlemen under the same misfortune with my piv 
sent correspondent. The best rule I can.laydom 
for them to avoid the like calamities for the futn 
is thoroughly to consider, not only, whether 1 
companions are weak, but whether theinselvef i 
wits. 

The following letter comes to me from £> 
and being credibly ii^formed that what it ooiil i 
matter of fact, I sl^U give it my reader as w i 
sent to me : 

* MR. SP]g:cTATOR, Exetcf, Itept 7. 

' You were pleased ui a, late specnlatiqo li 
take notice of the inconvenience we lie under in thi 
country, in not being able to^ keep pace with, thi 
fashions. But there is another mistbrtcme wbid 
we arc subject to, and is no less grievous thap th 
former, wliicli has hitherto escaped your obeervt 
tion. I mean, the having things palmed uppo 
for London fasliions, which were never onoei 
of there. 
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' A lady of tliis place had some time since a box 

of the newest ribbands sent down by the coach. 

Wliether it was her own malicious invention, or the 

wantonness of a London milliner, I am not able to 

infonn you; but, among the rest, there was one 

cherry-coloured ribband, consisting of about halt* a 

dozen yards, made up in the figure of a small heiid- 

s. The aforsaid lady had the assurance to af- 

amidst a circle of female inquisitors, who were 

It at the opening of the box, tliat this was the 

t fashion worn at court. Accordingly tlie next 

, we had several females, who came to church 

\ 1 ueir heads dressed wholly in ribbands, and- 

ked like so many victims ready to be sacrificed. 

I I is still a: reigning mode among us. At the same 

we have a set of gentlemen who take the liberty 

10 appear in all public places without any buttons 

their coats, which they supply with several little 

sr hasps, though our freshest advices from London 

e no mention of any such fasliion ; and we are 

lething shy of affording matter to the button- 

ers for a second petition. 

. • What I would humbly propose to the public is, 

1 there may be a society erected in London, to 

c : of die most skilful persons of both sexes, for 

ir ectiou of modes and fashions ; and that here- 

*r no person or persons shall presume to appear 

arly habited in any part of the country, with- 

A testimonial from the aforesaid society, that 

'dress is answerable to the mode at London. 

ihis means, sir, we shall know a little whereabout 

re are. 

* If you could bring this matter to bear, you would 
«ery much oblige great numbers of your country 
lieods, among the rest, 

Your very humble servant, 

X. JACK MODI5H.' 
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Pitrvuia, ptrmiUo, xa^trw fua^ Ma merwm mik 

LUCR. It. lUl 

A little pretty, witty, charming she I 

There are in the following letter i , n 

a bachelor, cannot be supposed to oe q 
with: therefore shall not pretend to « i 
it until farther consideration, but leave 
of the epistle to express his cooditioii 4 
way. 

* MH. SPECTATOR, 

' I DO not deny but you appear in many 
your papers to understand human life pretty 1 
put there are very many things inrhich yon « 
possibly have a true notion of, in a single life; 1 
are such as respect the married state; otl i 
cannot account for your having overlook 11 
good sort of people, which are commonly • m 
scorn '* the Heu-peckt/' You are to unac 
that I am one of those innocent mortals who 
derision under that word, for bemg governed »y 
best of wives. It would be worth your coi 
tion to enter into the nature of afiection i u. 
tell us accorduig to your philosophy, why n 
our dears shall do what they will with 
fioward, ill-natured, assuming, someti i w s« 
others rail, then swoon away, then come 10 
the use of speech to the greatest fluency 11 
^d then sink away again^ and all becai u 
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do not love them enough ; that is, the poor 

i£s love us so heartily, tliat they cannot think it 

RM e we should be able to love them in so great a 

!, which makes them take on so. I say, sir, a 

me good-natured man, whom rakes and Ubertines 

adl hen-peckt, shall fall into ail these different moods 

vith his dear life, and at the same time see they 

wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted 

igh to tell the dear good creature that sh^ is a 

r crite, 

' rhis sort of good men is vei'y frequeot in ibm 

>us and wealthy city of London, and is the true 

peckt man. The kind creature cannot break 

•ugh his kindnesses so far as to come to an expla« 

on with the tender soul, and therefore goes oo to 

>rt her when nothing ails her, to appeaae her 

I she is not angry, and to give her his cash when 

Knows she does not want it : rather thnn be uneasy 

or a whole month, which is computed by hard-heart* 

id n tlie space of time which a froward woman 

s to come to herself, if you have courage to 

out. 

* Aere are indeed several other species of the 
RQ-peckt, and in my opinion they are certainly the 
best subjects the queen has; and for that reason I 
ike it to be your duty to keep us above contempt. 

* I do not know whetlier I make myself under- 
d in the representation of a hen-peckt life, but I 
. take leave to give you an account of myself^ 
my own spouse. You are to know that I am 

ned no fool, have on several occasions been 

whether I will take ill-usage, and the event 

>een to my advantage ; and yet there is not such 

ve in Turkey as 1 am to my dear. She has a 

•hare of wit, and is what you call a very pretty 

e le woman. J perfectly doat on her, and my 

3 to her gives me all the anxieties imaginable; 
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but that of jealously. My being thus corifidal 
her, I take, as much as I can judge of my heut 
be the reason, that "whatever she does, tho: it b* 
ver so much against my inclination, therk » 
something in her manner that is amiable. Sfae> 
times look at me with an assumed grandeur^ 
tend to resent that I have not had respect eno 
her opinion in such an instance in company. I 
but smile at the pretty anger she is in, and tfan 
pretends she is used like a child. In a word| ' 
great debate is, which has the superiority iu l 
of understanding. She is eternally forming 
ment of debate ; to which I very indolently 
" Thou art mighty pretty." To this she m 
** All the world but you think I have as muco 
as yourself." I repeat to her, " lod© to* 
pretty.'' Upon this there is no patience; i 
throw down any thing about her, stamp, i ] 
her head-clothes. '* Fy, my dear," say 1, - kow 
a woman of your sense fall into such an intempe 
rage V This is an argument that never fails; " ^* 
deed, my dear," says she, ** you make me i d s 
times, so you do, with the silly way you e 
treating me like a pretty idiot." Well, w mm 
got by putting her in good humour ? Norn I 
that I must convince her of my good opini* vv 
practice ; and then I am to give her possession m 
little ready money, and, for a day and a half f 
ing, dislike all she dislikes, and extol every 
she approves. I am so exquisitely fond of tl 
ing, that I seldom see any of my friends, ; 
in all compaiYies until 1 see her again: i i 
come home she is in the dumps, because Koe 
is sure I came so soon only because I think her 
some. I dare not qpon this occasion langh; 
though I am one of the warmest churchmen id 
kingdom, I am forced to rail at th^ thnea* I 
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riolent W^ig. Upon this we talk politics 

^lat she is convioced I kiss her for her wis- 

; 18 a common practice with me to ask her 

>ii concemiug the constitution, which she 

general out of Harrington's Oceana. 

uii nd her strange memory, and her arm 

locked in mine. While I keep her 

r she plays before me, sometimes dancing 

SI. of the room, sometimes striking an air 

let, varying her posture and her chamiB 

a manner that I am in continual pleasure. 

the fool if I allow her to be wise! but 

cts I like her for her trifling, she imnie- 

rows grave. 

*■ are the toils in which I am taken, and I 
my servitude as well as most men ; but my 
m to you b in behalf of the hen-peckt in 
and I desire a dissertation from you in de- 
us. You have, as I am informed, very good 
es in our favour, and hope you will not omit 
ion of the renowned Socrates, and hb philo- 
^ignation to his wife Xantippe. This would 
' good office to the world in general, for the 
t ar6 powerful in their quality and numbers, 
in cities, but in courts ; in the latter they are 
most obsequious, in the former the most 
)f all men. When you have considered wed- 
roughly, you ought to enter into the suburbs 
)Dy, and give us an account of the thraldom 
Keepers, and irresolute loyen; the keepers 
t quit their fair ones, though they see then: 
J ruin : the lovers who dare not marry^ 
y know they never shall be happy without 
esses whom they cannot purchase on other 

It will be a greater embellishment to your 
e will be^ that you may find instances of the 
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haughty, the proud, the froUck, the stubl 
are each of them in secret downright slai^ h 
wives, or mistresses. I must beg of you in 
place to dwell upon this, that the wise ▼; 
all ages have been hen-peckt ; and toai w 
tempers who are not slaves to affection, ,ow« 
exemption to their being enthralled by i 
avarice, or some meaner passion. . I have 
sand thousand things more to say, but my * t 
me wriliug, and will, according to custom^ De 
suited, if I do not seal this immediately. 

Yours, 

T* NATHANIEL HBNROOflT 
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^-— Quis enim bormsy autface dignus 
Ar£ani% qualem Cereris vuU esse sacerdoty 

una (diena sibi credat tnala] 

JUV. Stt. ir.Mfl 

Who can all sense of others' ills escape. 
Is but a bmte, at best, in human shape. 

TATE. 

In one of my last week's papers I treated of fgi 
nature, as it is the effect of constitution; I 
now speak of it as a nroral virtue. The first : 
make a man easy in himself and agreeable to o 
but implies no merit in him that is po o 

A man is no more to be praised upon inis i 
than because he has a regular pulse, or a ; xi 
gestion. Thu good-nature however in t < 
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irhidi Mr. Diyden somewhere calls a * milki- 

M blood/ is an admirable groundwork for the 

In order therefore, to try our good-nature^ 

it arises from the body or the mind, whether 

rounded in the animal or rational part of our 

; in a word, whether it be such as is intitled 

y other reward, besides that secret satisfaction 

contentment of mind which b essential to it, and 

1 reception it procures us in the world, we 

examine it by the following rules: 

I whether it acts with steadiness and unifor- 

y ufi sickness and in health, in prosperity and in 

ersity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon as 

Dg else but an irradiatiou of the mind from some 

' supply of spirits, or a more kindly circulation 

blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning 

r, who would never ask a favour of a great 

I re dinner ; but took care to prefer his peti- 

1 ar a time when the party petitioned had his mind 

! from care, and his appetites in good humour. 

b a transient temporary good nature as this, is not 

: philanthropy, that love of mankind, which de- 

'es the tide of a moral virtue. 

lie next way of a man's bringing his good nature 

he test, is, to consider whether it operates accord^ 

to the rules of reason and duty : for, if notwith- 

iding its general benevolence to mankind, it makes 

( jnction between its objects, if it exerts itself 

D uously towards the deserving and undeserving, 

reueves alike the idle and the indigent, if it gives 

^up to the first petitioner, and lights upon any 

ter by accident than choice. It may pass for 

u e instinct, but must not assume the name ^f 

lonu virtue. 

[lie third trial of good-nature will be the examin- 
oui-selves, whether or no we are able to exert 

^OL. YIII. V 
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it to our own disadvantage^ and emfi^y it oi 
obiects, notwithstanding any little pain, n o^ 
convenience which may arise to on n n 
In a word, whether we are willing to i 
of our fortune, our reputation, or health* or 
the benefit of mankind. Among all the^e c 
sions of good-nature, I shall single out that i 
goes under the general name of charityf it 
sists in relieving the indigent j that being a i gi . 
kind which otters itself to us almost at all 
in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every \ 
provided with any competency of fortune 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to 
certain portion of his income for the use oi 
This 1 would look upon as an offering tO i 
has a right to the whole, for the use of tb e i 
in the passage hereaf):er mentioned, he bas.de i 
as his own representatives upon esurth. At 1 
tune we should manage our charity with b | 
dence and caution, that we may not hun< i 
friends or relations, whilst we are doing good 
who are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an 
ample than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal gbodn 
and generous beyond the 'extent of his rortu ; 
withal so prudent, in the economy of his 
that what goes out in charity is macle up by \ 
management. Eugenius has what the workl « 
two hundred pounds a year ; but never V9h 
aelf above nine>score, as not thinking he has a, 
to the tenth part, which he always appj 
charitable uses. To this sum he frequeaciy 
other voluntary additions, insomuch tJ io ftfli 
year, for such he a<^unts those in w 
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able to make greater bounties than ordinaiy, 
given above twice that sum to the sickly and 
ent. Eugenius prescribes to himself many par- 
s of fasting and abstinence, in order to 
private bank of charity, and sets aside 
wouia be the current expences of those times 
use of the poor. He often goes afoot M'here 
ss calls him, and at the end of his walk has 
I a Ilingy which in his ordinary methods of ex- 
5 would have gone for coach-hire, to the first ne- 
person that has fallen in his way. I have 
n aim, when he has been going to a play or an 
if divert the money which was designed for that 
ne, upon an object of charity whom he has met 
lie street ; and aften^'ards pass his evening in 
>-house, or at a friend's fire-side, with much 
iatis£siction to himself, than he could have re- 
el irom the most exquisite entertainments of the 
re* By these means he is generous without im- 
rishing himself, and enjoys his estate by making 
J property of others. 

lere are few men so cramped in their private 
s, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
mt any disadvantage to themselves, or prejudice 
leir families. It is but sometimes sacrmdng 
version or convenience to the poor, and tum- 
Jhe Qsual course of our expences into a better 
Del. This is, I think, not only the most prudent 
convenient, but the most meritorious piece of 
ty, which we can put in practice. By this 
id, we in some measure share the necessities of 
pdor at the same time that we relieve them, and 
5 ourselves not only their patrons, but their fel- 
suiferers. 

r' Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio 

i, in which he describes his charity in sevenil 

}c instances, and with a noble heat of senti* 
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menty mentions that verse in the proverbs of Sol 
mon, ' He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to ti 
Lord*:' There is more rhetoric in that bne : 
tence, says he, than in a hbrary of sermons ; 
indeed, if those sentences ivere widerstopd bj 
reader, with the same emphasis as they we i 
vered by the author, we needed not those v 
himes of instructions, but might be hcMiest by 
epitome t. 

This passage in scripture is, indeed, vrondeiii 
persuasive ; but I think the same thought is cai 
much farther in the New Testament, where our s 
viour tells us in a most pathetic manner, that 
shall hereafter regard the clothing of the naked, 
feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of the 
prisoned, as offices done to himself, ai rev 
them accordingly];. Pursuant to th< 
holy scripture, I have somewhere mei v i 
taph of a charitable man^ which veiy 

pleased me. I cannot recollect the words, I 
sense of it is to this purpose : What I mat a f 
what I possessed is left to others ; what I gave fa 
remains with me §. 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in saoed vi 
I cannot forbear makiug an extract of several i 
sages which I have always read with great dc 
in the book of Job. It is the account 



• Prov. xix. 17. 

t Brown's Rel. Medici, Part II. Siect. %3. 1 1659. p^ % , 
t Matt XXV. 31. Sf seqq, 

§ The epitaph alluded to is (or was) in St. Geoife'i < 
at Doncaster in Yorkshire, and runs in old EngUflh tluk*. 
How now, who is heare ? That I spent, that I hid: 
I Robin of Doncastere That T gave, that I iMve; 

And Margaret ray feare That I left, that I kwt 

A. D. 1579. 
Quotli Robertas Byrks, who in this world did reign tfarci^ 
yean and seven^ and yet lived not one« 
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in gives of his behaviour iu tlie days of hb 

y, and if considered only as a human com* 

D, is a finer [Mcture of a charitable and good- 

ped man than is to be met with in any other au- 

that I were as in raontlis past, as in the dayt 

ijrod preserved rae: when his candle sliincd 

I my head, and when by Lis light I walked 

. darkness : When the Almighty was yet with 

n n my children were about me: When I 

ea my stq)8 with butter, and the rock poured 

lit livers of oil. 

len the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
. the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. Be- 
i I delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
and him that had none to help him. The bless* 
f him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
[ caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. I 
syes to the bUnd, and feet was I to the lame; I 
ft father to the poor, and the cause which I 
not I searched out. Did not I weep for him 
was in trouble? was not my soul grieved for 
loor? Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
Grod may know mine integrity. If I did despise 
of my man-servant or of my maid-servant 
uiey contended with me; what then shall I 
'hen God riseth up? and when he visiteth, what 
I answer him? Did not he that made me in the 
), make him? and did not one fiishion us in 
romb? If I have withheld the poor from their 
or have caused tlie eyes of the widow to fail : 
ve eaten my morsel myself alone, and the fa* 
hath not eaten thereof: If I have seen any 
1 r want of clothing, or any poor without co- 
if his loins have not blessed me, and if he 
tiOt warmed with the fleece of my sheep ? If I 
lifted up my hand against the fatherleait ^fbun I 

V 2 
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saw my help in the gate; then let mine arm 
my shoulder-blade, and mine arm be hrol i i 
the bone. If I have rejoiced at the d ucdon o 
him that hated me, or lifted up myself whea evil ; 
him : (Neither have I sufferea my mouth to on 
wishing a curse to his soul.) The stranser 
lodge in the street ; but I opened my <j&or8 lo 
traveller. If my land cry against me, or I 
furrows likewise therefore complain : If I c 
the fruits tliereof without money, or have j 
the owners thereof to lose their life ; let thistKei 
instead of wheats aiid cockle instead of barley*. 

I*- 
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Comis in uxor em 

HOR. SEp.ll. ISS. 

Civfl to his wife. 

POPE. 

I CANNOT defer taking notice of Ihis letter* 



] 



* MR. SPECTATOE, 

' I AM but too good a judge of your] 
the 15th instant, which is a master-piece; t 
that of jealousy : but I think it unworthy of : 
speak of that torture in the breast of a man, 
to mention also the pangs of it m the heart or aw 
man. You have very judiciously, and with 
greatest penetration imaginable, considered it 

* Job xxix. ?, &c. XXX. ^5; &c. xxxL 6. &c. 
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is the creature of whom the diffidence is' 

u : but not a word of a man, who is so unmer- 

as to move jealousy in his wite, and not care 

ler she is so or not. It is possible you may not 

ve there are such tyrants in the world ; but alas, 

tell you of a man who is ever out of humour 

08 wife's company, and the pkasantest man in the 

i everywhere else ; tlie greatest sloven at home 

he appears to none but his family, and most 

ly well-dressed in all other places. Alas,, sir, 

>f course, that to deliver one's self wholly into 

n I's power without possibility of appeal to any 

r jurisdiction but his own renections, is so httle 

)bligation to a gentleman, that he can be offended 

fall into a rage, because my heart swells tears 

10 my eyes when I see him in a cloudy mood I I 
tend to no succour, and hope for no relief but 

001 himself; and yet he that has sense and justice 

every thing else, never reflects, that to come home 

ily to sleep off an intemperance, and spend all the 

be is there as if it were a punishment, cannot 

11 give the anguish of a jealous mind. He always, 
aves his home as if he were going to a court, and 
turns as if he were entering a jail. I could add 

> this, that from his company and his usual discourse, 

I does not scruple being thought an abandoned man, 

to his morals. Your own imagination will sav 

ugh to you concerning the condition of me hi& 

; and I wish you would be so good as to repre- 

to him, foir he is not ill-natured, and reads you 

uch, that the moment I hear the door shut after him, 

throw myself upon my bed, and drown the child he 

so fond of with my tears, and often frighten it with 

f cries ; tliat I curse my being ; that I run to my 

143 all over bathed in sorrows, and help the utter- 

ce of my inward anguish by beholding the gush of 

f own calamities ^s.my tears fall from my .eyes..; 
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This looks like an imagioed picture to tell 3^11, I 
indeed this is one of ray pastimes. Hitherto I I 
only told you the general temper of my ,1 

liow shall I give you an account of the a 
of it? Could you but conceive how cruel k i 
moment in my resentment, and at the c 
mite, when I place him in the condition my 1 
would bring him to, how compassion ; wi 
give you some notion how miserable 1 1 i 
httle I deserve it. When I rem< aie wi 
greatest gentleness that is possible against 
some apppearancesy and that married perv 
under particular rules ; when he is in the beit 
mour to receive this, I am answered only: 1 r- 
expose my own reputation and sense if I 
jealous. I wish, |s:ood sir, you would take I 
serious consideration, and admonish busbanoa 
wives, what terms they ought to keep towards epn> 
other. Your thoughts on this important subject 1 
have the greatest reward, tliat which descei 
such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. Give 
leave to subscribe myself. 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 

CELINBA.' 

I had it in my thoughts, before I received tlis 
letter of this lady, to consider tliis dreadful pasAm 
in the mind of a woman ; and the smart she seems to 
feel does not abate the inclination I liad to reooni« 
mend to husbands a more regular behaviour, than to 
give tlie most exquisite of torments to those who lovs 
them, nay whose torments would be abated if they 
did not love them. 

It is wonderHil to observe how little is made of 
this inexpressible injury, and how easily men get 
into a habit of being least agreeable, where they are 
most obliged to be so. But this subject deserves a 



lliBct specnhtion, aid I dbriiofaMive HarMdawmr 
Mtlie balumoiir of twoortfavr happy paani wm 
■pminted with, hefom I pretend lo ■nibe a mloB 
Ncoiyiiga] morality. 1 desi^ in the first pboe tm 
|4 WW miles <Nit of town, mid tkere I kuow mbeve 
^ meet one who ptacti KS all the parti of a hm 
fideman in the duty of an hnAaad, ^"hgrn he 
b a bacbdor much hnsinem mmle him partiadari|j 
m^gent in his habit; but now there it no yomi^ 
iwr living so exact in die care <if Iw penoB. One 
feasked why be was so long wadbing his month, 
also delicate in the chokse and wearing of his lines, 
m answered : '* Because there is a woman of merit 
Kfed to receive me kindly, and I think it incmn- 
nt upon me to make her indination go along with 
(rduty/ 

Jf a man would give himself leave to think, he 
Mid not be so unreasonable as to expect delniH 
ttiy and innocence could live in commerce tof^ 
er; or hope that Aesh and blood is capable of so 
Eict an alliance, as that a fine woman must go oo to 
firove herself till she b as good and impassive at 
1 angel, only to preserve liddity to a brute and a 
tyr. The lady who desires me for her sake to end 
le of my papers with the followmg letter, I am 
fsoaded, thinks such a perseverance very imprae- 
9ble. 

< HUSBAND, 

' Stay more at home. I know where ^oa 
(ited at seven of the clock on Thursday evenmg. 
le colonel, whom you charged me to see no more^ 
in town. 

X MARTHA HOUSBWIFE.' . 
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CenturiiB semorum afi^tant experiiafrugu: * 

CeUi pratereuMt austerm poetiata rhaoMes, A 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utUe dMldf { 

Lectorem deUctand^y parUerque momendo. 

liOR. An Poet V.Mr. 

I 

Old age is ouly fond of moral truth, 
Lectures too srave disf^ist aspirii^ yoatii ; 
But lie who blends instraction with delight^ 
Wins every reader, nor in vain shall write* 

P. 

I MAY cast my readers under two g^eral dn 
the mercurial and the saturnine. The first 
gay part of my disciples, who require qm 
of wit and humour : the others are those of a 
solemn and sober turn, who lind no pleasure 
papers of morality and sound sense. The n 
call every thing that is serious, stupid; 
look upon every thing as impertinent 
crous. Were I always grave, one half ot ro 
Would fall off from me: were I always- tt 
should lose the other. I make it, therefore^ 
deavour to find out entertainments of both j 
and by that means^ perhaps, consult the go* 
both, more than I should do, did I always wmi 
the particular taste of either. As they neither 
tiiem know what I proceed upon, the spngfatly r 
who takes up my paper in order to be divert 
often finds himself engaged unawares in a 1 1 
and profitable course of thuiking ; as on the c 
tlie thoughtful man, who perhaps may hope lu 
jsomething solid, and full of deep reflectioDy 



ii 
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I insensibly betrayed into a fit of miith. In a 

rd, the reader sits down to my entertainment 

ut knowing his bill of fare, and has therefore at 

the pleasure of hoping there may be a dish to 

] te. 

mi confess, were I left to myself, I should ra- 
r aim at instructing than diverting ; but if we will 
useful to the world, we must take it as we iind 

Authors of professed severity discourage the 
ser part of mankind from having any thing to do 
1 their writings. A man must have virtue in him, 
>re he will enter upon the reading of a Seneca or 
Epictetus. The very title of a moral treatise lias 
lething in it austere and shocking to the careless 

inconsiderate. 

^or this reason several uu thinking persons fall in 
way, who would give no attention to lectures deli- 
nA with a religious seriousness or a philosophic 
ril^. They are ensnared into sentiments of wisdom 

virtue when they do not tliink of it ; and if by 

sans they arrive only at such a degree of con* 

uon as may dispose them to listen to mort 

ed and elaborate discourses, I shaU not think my 
itions useless. I might likewise observe^ that 

i^iopminess in which sometimes the minds of the 

men are involved, very often stands in need of 

little incitements to mirth and laughter, as ara 

lO diverse melancholy, and put our faculties in 
d humour. To which some will add, tliatthe 
ish climate, more than any other, makes entertain- 
its of this nature in a manner necessary. 
f what I have here said does not recommend, it 

at least excuse, the variety of my speculations, 
ottld not willingly laugh but in order to instruct^ 

I sometimes fail in- this point, when my mirtii 

3$ to he instructive, it shall never cease to be 
n :. A scrupulous conduct in this particular, 
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has, perhaps, more merit in it dmn the gen 
readers imagine; did they know how many 
occur in a point of humour, which a i 
in modesty suppresses ; how many strokes oi 
present themselves, which could not fail to i 
the ordinary taste of mankind, but are f 
their hirth by reason of some remote tendei 
they carry m them to corrupt the minds of tn 
^ead them ; did tliey know how many q h 

nature are industriously avoided for kat oi 
injury to the reputation of another, they f 
apt to think kindly of those writers who encM 
to make themselves diverting, without b 
moral. One may apply to these authors thai 
in Waller: 

Poets lose half the praise they would hare got^ 
Were it but known what they discreetly bk>t ' 

As nothing is more easy than to be a wit^ wiA all 
above-mentioned liberties, it requires some g 
invention to appear such without them. 

What I have here said is not only in re] 
public, but with an eye to my particular con 
ent, who has sent me the following letter^ n 
I have castrated in some places upon these < 
derations: 

* SIR, 

* Having lately seen your discourse nf 
match of grinning, I cannot forbdar giyinff yoa 
account of a whistling match, which, with 
others, I was entertained with about three ' 
since at the Bath. The prize was a guiu to 
conferred upon the ablest Whistler, that is, 
who could whistle clearest, and go through his 
without laughmg, to which zi the same timie 
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ed by the antick postures of a merry-andrewy 

upoD the stage and play his tricks 

eye or ine performer. There were three 

Iters for the riog. The first was a plough- 

ii a very promisiDg aspect ; his' features were 

, i his muscles composed in so infleidble 

V, I t upon his first appearance every one 

gi] br lost. The pickled lierring how- 

1 me way to shake him; for upon his 

a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to 

I variety of distortions and. grimaces, that 

»unrryman could not forbear smiling upon him, 

by that means spoiled his whistle, and lost the 



'f. 



±be next that mounted the stage was an under- 

1 of the Bath, a person remarkable among the 

lor people of that place for his great wisdom^ 

B 1 broad band *. He contracted his mouth 

ch gravity, and, that he might dispose his 

lo be more serious than ordinary, b^an the 

of The Cliildren in the Wood. He went 

ui i part of it with good success, when on a 

1 the wit at his elbow, who had appeared 

rfully grave and attentive for some time, gave 

a touch upon the left shoulder, and stared him 

face with so bewitching a grin, that tbc 

■ relaxed his fibres into a kind of simper, and 

h burst out into an open laugh. The third 

o cuicred the lists was a footman, who in defiance 

t merry-andrew and all his arts, whistled a 

ui lune, and an Italian sonata, with so settled a 

itenance that he bore away the prize, to the 

: admiration of some hundreds of persons, who, 

V 1 myself were present at this trial of skill. 

w, t I humbly conceive, whatever you have 

• In 170r. 
OL. VIII. X 
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determined of the griiiners, the whistlen i 
be encouraged, not only as their ut k ] 
without distortion, but as it improves coon^ 
promotes gravity, and teaches ordinary pe 
keep their countenances, if they see any 
cuious in their betters ; besides that it sec 
tertainraent very particularly adapted to 
as it is usual for a rider to whistle to his h< 
he would make his water pass. 

I am, SIB, && 

POSTSCRIPT. 

^ After having dispatched these two 
points of grinning and whistling, I ho y* 
oblige the world with some reflectio upoa yg^m 
ing, as I have seen it practised on a tweU 
among other Christmas gambols at the ha oi 
very worthy gentleman, who alw^ entet 
tenants at that time of the year. They lOr 

Cheshire cheese, and begin about midi j,, 
the whole company is disposed to be drowsy, 
that yawns widest, and at the same time so 
rally as to produce the most yawns among the 
tators, carries home the cheese. If you I 
subject as you ought, I question not but your 
will set half the kingdom a yawning, tho i i 
promise you it will never make any body 
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— Defirorfrq^et, pUchaUur Aekki, 

BOR. 1 Ep. ii li. 

Tbe JDOowch^ fbfly makes the people ree. 

p. 

B foUowiog letter has so much weight and good 
it I cannot forbear insertng it, though it 
to a hardened sinner, whom I have yery little 
leforming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. 

\MK* SPECTATOR, 

* Amidst the variety of subjects of which 

e treated, I could wBh it bad fallen in your 

cv exp< the vanity of conquests. This thoo^it 

I f lead one to the French king, who 

I f esteemed the greatest conqueror 

I r uu oer majesty's armies had torn irofli 

to Y of his countnes, and deprived him of 

'^i ut all his former victories. For my own 

if I were to draw his picture, I should be for 

him no lower than to the peace of Ryswick, 

«i. the end of liis triumphs, and before his re- 

e of fortune : and even then I should not forbear 

ing his ambition had been vain, and unprofit- 

le to himself and bis people. 

^ As for himself, it is certain he can have gained 

; by his conquests, if they have not raidered 

Di; ^r of more subjects, more riches, or greater 

wfor. What I shall be able to oflRpr upon these 

ids, I resolve to submit to your consideration. 

' To begm then with hit increase of subjecte* 
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From the time he came of age, and has been a 
nager for himself, all the people be bad acq 
were such only as he had reduced by his wan, 
were left in his possession by the peace ; he 
conquered not above one third part of Flanders, 
consequently no more than one third part of 
inhabitants of that province. 

^ About one hundred years ago the houses in 
country were all numbered, and by a iust com] 
tion the inhabitants of all sorts could not i 
ceed 750,000 souls. And if any man will o 
the desolation by almost perpetual wars, tbe i 
rous armies that have lived almost ever x 
discretion upon the people, and how much oi t 
commerce has been removed for more security to oi 
places, he will have little reason to imagine : 
their numbers have since increased; and tb 
with one third part of that province that e 

have gained no more than one third part ot i 
bitants, or 250,000 new subjects, even ugi 
should be supposed they were all contc ;u to 
still in their native country, and transfer tb 
giance to a new master. 

' The fertility of this province, its coin 
situation for trade and commerce, its ca 
furnishing employment and subsbtence lo 
numbers, and the vast armies that have been 
tained here, make it credible that the remaini 
thirds of Flanders are equal to all his othe* « 
quests; and consequently by all, he cannot 
gained more than 750,000 new subjects, men, 
men and children, especially if a deductkm shall 
made of such as have retired from the oonqneror 
live under their old masters. 

' It is time now to set his loss a his iw 

and to shew for the new subjects ne 
bow m£(Py old on^ he had lost fai 
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I 1 he has sekkMn broo^t len 

] 3 than £00,000 tig^fatiBC 

, Dcsic 1 we Dtm left in ganisous; Mid 

the o n cooDpatatioo is, that of an anny, 

end or m campaigD, nitbout sieves or battlei, 

e Ibiir-fiftfas can be mustered of those that 

t D the lieid at the beginning of the war. 

} at several times, until the last peace, have 

1 aiM 20 vears ; and if 40.000 \earlv lost, or 

b I of his annies, are to be multiplied by 20, 

» ( nare lost less than 800,000 of his oldsab- 

B, : all able-bodied men; a greater mimber 

^he new subjects he had acquired. 

t I loss is not all. Providence seems to 

I eqi f divided the whole mass of mankind 

d rent sexes, that every woman may bav« 

fa and, and that both may equally contributt 

continuance of the species. It follows then, 

lor all the men that have been lost, as many 

D must have lived single, and it were but cha- 

lO believe, they have not done all the service 

;y were capable of douig in their generation. In 

long a course of years great part of them must 

ve died, and all die rest must go off at last, with- 

leaving any representatives behind. By this ac- 

nt he must have lost not only 800,000 subjects,i 

double that number, and all the increase that 

reasonably to be expected from it. 

• - It is said in the last war there was a iamine in his 

dom, which swept away two millions of his peo- 

?. This is hardly credible. If the loss was only 

one-fifth part of that sum, it was very great. But 

is no wonder there should be famine, where so 

!h of the people's substance is taken away for the 

1 I use, that they have not sufficient left to pro- 

t against accidents; where so many of llie men 

are taken from the plough to serve the kuig in his 

x2 
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wars, aiid a great part of the tillage is left to 
weaker hands of so many women and .diikl 
Whatever was the loss, it must undoubtedly be pis 
to the account of his ambition. 

' And so must also the destruction or bamsh 
of 3 or 400,000 of bis reformed subjects ; he o 
have no other reasons for valuing those lives so 
cheap but only to recommend himself to the big 
of the Spanish nation. 

^ How should there be industir in a country w 
all property is precarious? What subject will 
his land, that his prince may reap the whole 
vest? Parsimony and frugality must be strau 
to such a people ; for will any man * save to- 
what he has reason to fear will be taken from 
to-morrow? And where is the encouragement 
marrying ? Will any man think of raising child 
without any assurance of clothing for their backs, 
so much as food for their bellies? And th 
fatal ambition, he must have lessened the numi 
his subjects, not only by slaughter and destrucu 
but by preventing their very births, he has doni 
much as was possible towards destroying posU 
itself. 

' Is this then the great, the invincible Lei 
This the immortal man, tlie tout puissant^ or tb 
mighty, as his flatterers have called him ? Is this 
man that is so celebrated for his conquests? 
every subject he has acquired, has he not lost 
that were hb inheritance ? Are not his tnx^ fr 
and those neither so well fed, or clothed, or paid 
they were formerly, though he has now so \ 
greater cause to exert himself? And what caii 
the reason of all this, but that his revenue is a g 
deal less, his subjects are either poorer, or nol 
many to be plundered by constant taz^ for 
vse? 
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*It is well for him he had found out a way to 

a kingdom * ; if he had gone on conquering as 

ud before, his ruin had been Jong since finished. 

brings to my mind a saying of King Pyrrhos, 

hsid a second time beat the Romans iu a 

lea battle, and was complimented by his gene- 

" Yes," says he, " such another victory and I 

quite undone/' And since I have mentioned 

ryrrhus, I will end with a very good, tliough known 

y of this ambitious madman. When he had 

n the utmost fondness for his expedition against 

Romans, Cyneas, his chief .minister, asked him 

he proposed to himself by this war ? " Why," 

8 Pyrrbus, *^ to conquer the Romans, and redi^ce 

Italy to my obedience." " What then?" says 

as. *' To pass over into Sicily," says Pyrrfaus, 

then all the Sicilians must be our subjects.*^ 

i what does your majesty intend next?" " Why 

, says the king, '< to conquer Carthage, and - 

myself master of all Africa." '^ And what, 

8 the minister, ^' is to be the end of all your 

unions?" "Why then," says the king, "for 

rest of our hves we will sit down to good wine." 

jiow, sir," replied Cyneas, " to better than we 

e now before us ? Have we not already as much 

, we can drink ?" » 

'Riot and excess are not the becoming charac- 

of princes; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis had dc-* 

bed like Vitellius, they had been less hurtful ta 

r people. 

Your humble servant, 

T. PHILARITHMUS/ 

• The kingdom of Spain, seized by Louis XIV. in 170 U 
or las grand^D, as left him by the will of Charles IL which 
lie enemies of France looked upon as forged, or qiade whei^ 
Chailei.wa8 mm «om|>o9. 
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IRilacrymutitamdamuif et mherttiimiu fJir^ 

VIRO. Ak H. MS. 



MoT'd by these tears, we phy and pioCeet 



t 



I AM more pleased with a letter that is £ i 

touches of nature tl^n of wit. The (o i 

18 of tills kind : f 

*SIR, 

* Among all the distresses wfa i I 
iamilies, I do not remember that you j e uw 
upon the marriage of children without ea 
or their parents. I am one of these unfoni 
sons. I was about fifteen when I Ux i 
to choose for myself; and have ever se 
iinder the displeasure of an inexorable h 
though he sees me happy m the best of ii 
and blessed with very hue children, < 90 

prevailed upon to forgive me. He 11 no MuiitQ 
me before tbis unhappy accident, tqac indeed it 
makes my breach of duty, in some measure, iaoi 
cusable ; and at the same time creates in me sod i 
tenderness towards liim, that I love him abowe si 
things, and would die to be reconciled to him. I 
have thrown myself at his feet, and besouf^t Ub 
with tears to pardon me ; but lie always pushes as 
^way, and ^ums me from him. I have written SS: 
venu letters to him, but he will neither open nor 
receive them. About two years ago I sent my little 
boy to hiiq, dressed in a new apparel ; but the duld 
^turned to me crying, because he said his gnad* 
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r t see him, and had ordered him to 

GUI or ms house. My mother is won over to my 

out dares not mention me to my father, for 

of provoking him. About a mouth aeo he lay 

X upon his bed, and in great danger of his life : 

i^ras pierced to the heart at the news, and could 

t forbear going to uiquire after his health. My 

r took this opportunity of speaking in my be- 

: she told him, with abundance of tears, that I 

wme to see him, that 1 could not speak to her for 

p and that I should certainly break my heart 

be reiused at that time to give me his blessing, 

be reconciled to me. He was so far from re- 

towards me, that he bid her speak no more 

] , unless she had a miud to disturb him in his 

Dts; for, sir, you must know that he has 

lepuiaiion of an honest and religious man, which 

es my misfortune so much the greater. God 

\ thanked he is since recovered: but his severe 

has given me such a blow, that I shall soon 

under it, unless I may be relieved by any im- 

>ns which the reading of this in your paper 

f make upou him. 

I am, &c.* 

Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so inex- 

)le as that of parents towards their children, 
n obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odi« 

upon all occasions; but here it is unnatural, 
n^ love, tenderness, and compassion, which are 

to arise in us towards those who depend upon 

I, is that by which the whole world of life is up- 

ild. The Supreme Being, by the transcendent ex- 

;llency and goodness of his nature, extends his 

-cy towards all his works ; and because his cr^« 

s itav^ not si^ch a spontaneous t^eoevoleii^ei^ .aii4 
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compassion towards those who are under 
and protection, he lias implanted in 
that supplies the place of this inhere pHHi 
have illustrated thb kind of instinct in ib i 
and have shewn how it runs through ah 
of brute creatures, as indeed the mde tun 
ation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and 
cumscribed than in brutes, as bemg enhuged uy 
dictates of reason and duty. For if we 
oiu^lves attentively, we shall find that we are 
only inclined to love those who descend f» 
but that we bear a kind of ropyri, or natural i 
to every thing which relies upon us for fni 
preservation. Dependence is a perpeti 
humanity, and a greater incitement to tep 
pity, than any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstandi 
sion or resentment, can overcome this pof 
stinct, and extinguish natural affiectikMi, da i 
mind even below brutality, frustrates, as mm u 
him lies, the great design of Providence, t 
out of his nature one of the most divine 
that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which n I 
brought against such an unreasonable prooect 
I shall only insist on one. We make R the c 
lion of our forgiveness that we forgive i sn. 
our very prayers we desire no more i 

treated by this kind of retaliation. The 
fore before us seems to be what tliey call h * 
point;' the relation between the cnild and 
bemg what comes nearest to that between b crc 
ture and its Creator, If the father is inm^o 
the child who has offended, let the o e dc 
Hev^r so high a nature, how will h^ a^di 
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the Supreme Being, uucier tbe tender appeiiation 

r a Father, and desire of him such a torgiveuess as 

e himseif refuses to grant ? 

To this I might add manv other religious, as well 

many prudential consideratious; hut if the last 

itioned motive does not prevail, I despair of 

•eediog by any other, and shall therefore con- 

my paper with a very remarkable stury, which 

n-coraed m an old chronicle published by Freher, 

4 the writers of the German history. 
J uiiart, who was secretary to Charles the Great, 
uae exceeding popular by his behaviour in that 
** His great abilities gained him the favour of 

I ter, and the esteem of the whole court. Im- 
« uie daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
I his person and conversation, that she fell in 
ove with him. As she was one of the greatest beau* 
, of tbe age, Egiiiiiart answered her with a more 
n equal return of passion. They stifled their 
es for some time, under apprehension of the 
consequences that might ensue. Eginhart at 
lo^^ih resolving to hazard aU, rather than live de- 
prived of one whom his heart was so much set upon, 
conveyed himself one night into the princess's apart- 
nt, and knocking gently at the door, was ad* 
ted as a person who had something to commu^ 
Ate to her from the emperor. He was with her 
orivate most part of the night ; but upon his pre* 
I to go away about break of day, he observed 
there had fallen a great snow during his stay 
in the princess. This very much perplexed him, 
Kst the prints of his feet in the snow might make dis- 
coveries to the king, who often used to visit his 
daughter in the morning. He acquainted the Prin* 
cess Imma with his fears; who, after some consul- 
tations upon the matter, prevailed upon him to let 
her carry him through the snow upon her own shoul- 
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ders. It happened, that the emperor nof ii^abk i 
to sleep, was at that time up and walki m 1 
chamber, when upon looking through the Qw \ 
he perceived his daughter tottering un ' 1 * i 
den, and carrying his first minister acn the so ; 
which she had no sooner done, but ret ed 
again with the utmost speed to her own a ra 
The emperor was extremely troubled* and i nea 

at this accident ; but resolved to speak nothi of it 
until a proper opportunity. In the mean time, Egia- 
hart knowing that what he had done could not be 
long a secret, determined to retire from court; 
in order to it be&rged the emperor that be wpi • 
pleased to dismiss him, pretending a kind of 
tent at his not having been rewarded for j 
services. The emperor would not give a 
answer to his petition, but told him he would 
of it, and appointed a certain day when he w« 
let him know his pleasure. He then called 
the most faithful of his counsellors, and acq 
them with his secretary's crime, asked them 
advice in so delicate an affair. They mi 
gave their opinion, that the person coulo i ne 
severely punished, who had thus dishi 
master. Upon the whole debate, the era 
clared it was his opinion, that Eginhartu 
ment would rather increase than dimini^ tfa6 
of his family, and that therefore he thought n 
most advisable to wear out the memory of the 
by marrying him to his daughter. Accd 
E^nhart was called in, and acquainted by 
peror, that he should no longer have any p 
complaining his services were not rewarded^ lor 
the Princess Imma should be given bun in nv 
with a dower suitable to her quality; which WMv i 
after performed accordingly. L, 
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JUV. Sat vl. U^. 
The bitter OTcrbalaiices the sweet. 

all B of bumao life come uuder roy obsena* 

reader must not make uncharitable iiifer- 

m my speaking knowiogly of tliat sort of 

whicfi is at present treated of. lie will, 1 bope, 

MMe I kpow it only from the letters of correspou- 

i8» two of which you shall have as follow : 

• MB. SPECTATOR, 

' It is wonderful to me that among the many 

mities which you have treated of, you liave not 

itiooed that of wenching, and particularly the 

ing part. I mean that it is a thing very lit 

yoiur pen, to expose the villanv of the practice 

deluding women. You are to know, sir, that I 

self am a woman who have been one of the us- 

that have fallen into this misfortune, and that 

. ine insinuation of a very worthless fellow, who 

ed others in the same manner, both before my 

and since that time. I had, as soon as the rascal 

di me, so much indignation and resolution, as not 

30 go upon the town, as the phrase is, but took to 

vork for my living iu an obscure place, out of the 

'.vledge of all with whom 1 was before ac* 

|iiviuted. 

' It is the ordinary practice and business of life 
vith a set of idle fellows about this town, to write 

VOL. VIII. Y 
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letters, send messages, and form appoin i 
little raw unthinking girls, and leave t 
session of them, without any mercy, lo 3a 
famy, poverty, and disease. Were you to rew 
nauseous impertineucies which are written on 
occasions, and to see the silly creatures sighing 
them, it could not but be matter of mirth as w 
pity. A little 'prentice girl of mine has b 
some time applied to by an Irish fellow^ who a 
very fine, and struts in a laced coat, and is the 
ration of seamstresses, who are under age in 
Ever since I have had some knowledge of the 
ter, I have debarred my 'prentice fin 
and paper. But the other day he be i 
cravats of me : I went out of the shop, i u 
mistress to put them up in a ban^l-box in order 
sent to him when his man called. When I 
into the shop again, I took occasion to ; 
away, and found in the bottom^ of the box 
these words, '* Why would you ruin a hannl 
ture that loves you ?" then in the lid, " Th 
resisting Strephon :" I searched a little i 
found in the rim of the box, ^ At ek^ i o 
night come in a hackney-coach at the < q 
street/' This was enough to alarm me; '. 
away the things, and took my measures ao t 
An hour or two before the appointed ] 

mined my young lady, and found her tra 
with impertinent letters and an old scroll oi 
ment in Latin, which her lover had neat 
settlement of fifty pounds a year. Ad 
things, there was also the best lace I 
shop to make him a present for cravats, i i 
glad of this last circumstance, because i a 
conscientiously swear against him that he j 
ticed my servant away, and was her acco 
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: I procured a warrant against him ac- 

f. Every thing was now pre^raued, and the 

r nour of love approaching, I who had acted 

I jself in my youth the same senseless part, knew 

to manage accordingly; therefore, after having 

I up my maid, and not being so much unlike 

kci he^ht and shape, as in a huddled way not to 

r her, I delivered the bundle designed to be 

I off, to her lover's man, who came with the 

to receive them. Thus I followed after to 

ch» where when I saw his master take them 

- c : out, thieves ! thieves ! and the constable 

] attendants seized my expecting lover. I 

myself unobserved until I saw the crowd su^ 

itly increased, and then appeared to declare the 

o be mine ; and had the satisiaction to see 

of mode put into the round-house, with the 

wares by him, to be produced in evidence 

him the next morning. This matter is noto- 

known to be iact ; and I have been contented 

Kve my 'prentice, and take a year's rent of this 

iied lover, not to appear farther iu the matter. 

some penance ; but, sir, is this enough for 

fiiianv of much more pernicious consequence than 

Tifles for which he was to have been indicted f 

aid not you, and all men of any parts or honour. 

things upon so right a toot, as that such a rascal 

i not laugh at the imputation of what he was 

f guilty, and dread being accused of that for 

1 be was arrested ? 

r m a word, sir, it is in the power of you, and 

I as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to 

D a poor creature of her honour as her clothes, 

leave this to your consideration, only take leave 

licb I cannot do without sighing) to remark to 

HXf that if this had been the sense of manlund thirty 
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years ago, I should have avoided a life spent in pc 
verty and shame. 

I am, siE» 
Y^ur most humble servant. 



ALICK THREADNBBDLB/ 



* MR. SPECTATOR, Ronnd-HbiMe, 8epL9. 

' I AM a man of pleasure about town, butl 
the stupidity of a dull rogue of a justice of peao 
and an insolent constable, upon tlie oath of an o1 
harridan, am imprisoned here for theft, when I di 
signed only fornication. The midnight 
as he conveyed me along, had you in his utu, 
said, this would make a pure story for ine ! 
tor. I hope, sir, you won't pretendf to wit, luiq 
the part of dull rogues of business. The wona 
so altered of late years, that there was not a 
who would knock down a watchman i|i my b 
but I was carried off with as much triompli as 
had been a pick-pocket. At this rate^ there is an 
of all the wit and humour in the world. The 
was when 9II the honest whore-masters in the 
bourhood would have rose against tlie cndko 
my rescue. If fornication is to be scai ufe» 
the fine things that have been writ by mi ot 
wits of the last age may be burned by the o 
hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spec, do not be 
afler having done some things pretty well, done d 
gin to write at that rate that no gentleman can i 
thee. Be true to love, and bum your Seiieca. "^c 
do not expect me to write my name from henoei I 
I ain, 
T, Your unknown bumUe^ &c/ 
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Sometimefl feir tnith in fiction we disgotie ; 
Sometimfis present her naked to men's eyes. 

.BS were the first pieces of wit that made their 
i in the world, and have been still highly 
a DOC only in times of tlie greatest simplicity, 
among the most polite ages of mankind. Jothani's 
i of the trees * is the oldest that is extant, and 
autiful as any which have been made since that 
Nat 's fable of the poor roan and his 
• fis tv more ancient than any that is ex- 
les the above-mentioned, and had so good 
I, as to convey instruction to the ear of a 
without offending it, and to bring the man after' 
us own heart to a right sense of his giiilt and hb 
f. We find ^sop in the most distant ages of 
a^reece ; and if we look into the very beginnings of 
commonwealth of Rome t, we see a mutiny among 
irommon people appeased by a fable of the belly 
the hmbs, which was indeed very proper to gain 
UK attention of an incensed rabble, at a time wnen 
nerhaps they would have torn to pieces any man who 
had preachea the same doctrine to them m an opei| 
and direct manner. As fables took their birth in the 
very infancy of learning, they never flourished more 
than when learning was at its greatest height. Tot 
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justify this assertion, I shall put my reader in nund 
of Horace, the greatest wit and critic in the Aogustu 
age ; and of Boileau, the most correct poet amom 
the modems ; not to mention La Fontaine, who 1^ 
this way of writing is come more into vogue than aaj 
other author of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are r d i 
gather upon brutes and vegetables^ with so « 
our own species mixt among them, when the nl 
hath so required. But besides tlds kind <^ ; 
there is another in which the actors are is, 

virtues, vices, and other imaginary persons or 
like nature. Some of the ancient critics will s 
if, that the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are %\ 
of this nature ; and that the several names of Is 
and heroes are nothing else but the afiectioiis oi 
mind in a visible shape and character. Tl 
tell us, that Achilles, in the first Iliad, repi 
anger, or the irascible part of human nature; 
upon drawing his sword against his superi^Mr in a i 
assembly, Pallas is only another name ibr lei i 
which checks and advises him upon thatoc 
and at her first appearance touches him upon 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as 
seat of reason. And thus of the rest of the pi 
As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain 1 ] 
considered it as one of these allegorical sf 

the moral which he has given us of several 
it. The greatest Italian wits have applii 
selves to the writing of this latter kma oi s, 
Spenser's Fairy-Queen is one continued serxai .of 
them from the beginning to the end of that adai- 
rable work. If we look into the finest prose-autbon 
of .antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xem^ihoii, and* 
many otiiers, we shaU find that this was likewise 
their favourite kind of fable. I shall only fiuther 
observe upon it^ that the first of this sort ttal BMdt 
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considerable fisme m liie w^tnd. wk tlmt of Her- 

coies meeting nidi PkanzT^ imd Vprue : vfaidi v» 

nted bv Prodims. who iriea ittiia^ Scicraic£. smI 

me nnt daniiiinss of phiki!ici^^« . Ht used to tn- 

throngh Greece bnr lino^ of tbs ^ihk-. viikii 

ocured him a kind rccep^.^i is iJi tbe m2Liiel-l0«vs, 

lere he nerer fiifled teilin; it t& »Mm ss he had 

tiered an audicDoe about him. 

After this short prc&ce, «hirL I haw made up of 
m materials as my memon doey at fKesent sn^scsl 

me, before I fMesent my reader « ith a tMe cf 

I kind, which I desisn as the entertainment of the 

sent paper, I must in a few words open the occa- 
of it. 

m the account which Plato sires us of the coorer- 
nlion and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was 

die, he tells the foUon ins circumstance : 
-When Socrates ' his' fetters were knocked off (as 
was usual to be done on the day that the condemned 
person was to be executed) being seated in the midst 
of hb disciples, and laying one of his legs over the 
other, in a very unconcerned posture, he began to 
nib it where it had been galled by the iron ; and 
whether it was to shew tlie indifference with which 
he entertained tbe thoughts of his approaching death, 
or (after his usual manner) to take every occasion 
of philosophizing upon some useful subject, he ob- 
served the pleasure of that sensation which now 
arose in those very parts of hb leg, that just before 
l^d been so much pained by the tetter. Upon tliis 
he rieflected on the nature of pleasure and pain in ge- 
neral, and how constantly they succeed one another* 
To Ibis be added, that if a man of a good genius for 
a fable were to represent the nature of pleasure and 
pam in that way of writing, lie would probably join 
tbem together after such a manner, that it would b« 
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impossible for the one to come into any pbce witk 
out being followed by the other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thoi it it 1 
at such a time to describe Socrates lauu«^ i 

a discourse which was not of a piece wiiu • i 
ness of the day, he would have enlaised i 

hint, and have drawn it out into some D i 
gory or fable. But since he has not done ik. a 
attempt to whte one myself in the qiirit n 

vine author. 

* There were tw o families which firom t 1 
uing of the world were as opposite to each i 
light and darkness. The one of them lived m 
ven, and the other in hell. The youngest den 
of the first family was Pleasure, who was t 

ter of Happiness, who was the child of 1 , i 
was tlie offspring of the Gods. These, as i 
fore, had their habitation in heaven. The ^ 
of the opposite family was Pain, who was the i 
Misery, who was the child of Vice, who v 
spring of the Furies. The habitation of t 
beings was in hell. 

* The middle station <^ nature between t 
opposite extremes was the earth, which n 
bited by creatures of a middle kind, neither so .vi 
ous as the one, nor so vicious as tlie other, I 
taking of the good and bad qualities of t i 
opposite famiUes. Jupiter considering that 

cies, commonly called man, was too virtiu p 

miserable, and too vicious to be happy; h 

mi^ht make a distinction between the good 
1^, ordered the two youngest of the 
tioned families. Pleasure, who was the 
Happiness, and Pain, who was the son oi , 

meet one another upon this part of nature 
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be half-way between them, haiang promised to 
e it upon them both, provided they could agree 
the division of it, so as to share mankind be- 
them. 

*asure and Pain were no sooner met in their 

h tation, but they immediately agreed upon 

p< t, that Pleasure should take possession of 

miuous, and Pain of the vicious part of th«l 

9 which was given up to them. But upon 

[ling to which of them any individual they met 

uelonged, they found each of them had a right 

; for that, contrary to what they had seen in 

Old places of residence, there was no person so 

HIS who had not some good in him, nor any per- 

so virtuous who had not in him some evil. The 

of it is, they generally found upon search, that 

I most vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to 

nundredth part, and that in the most virtuous 

1 Pain might come in for at least two thirds. 

B they saw would occasion endless disputes be- 

them, unless they could come to some accom- 

)n. To this end there was a marriage pro<- 

uetwecn them, and at length concluded. By 

i it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are 

L-uusiant yoke-fellows, and that they either make 

visits together, or are never far asunder. If 

;omes into a heart he is quickly followed by Plea- 

i ; and if Pleasure enters^ you may be sure Pain 

d>t far off. 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very con- 

nt for the two parties, it did not seem to an- 

r the intention of Jupiter in sending them among 

nd. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, 

rvs stipulated between them by article, and con- 

d by the consent of each family, that notwith- 

ing they here possessed the species indifier*- 

y ; upon the death of every single person, if he 
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vna found to have in him a certain 
evil, he should be dispatched into the 
gions by a passport from Pain^ there to t 
Misery, Vice, and the Furies. Or on the o 
he had in him a certain proportion oi od, 
be dispatched into heaven by a p lort 
sure, there to dwell with HapfHneas, i 
Gods.' 
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Opere in hmgofas est obrepere 

HOR. An Port. v. 

—Who kbours long, may be allowed stoip; , 

When a man has discovered a new ^ 
mour, it often carries him much farther i 
pected from it. My correspondents i 

give them, and pursue it into speci § « 

never thought of at my first starti lu ^ 
been the fate of my paper on the maicii of g 
which has already produced a second paper 
rallel subjects, and brought me the foUov 
by the last post. I shall not premise fooy i to k 
^rther, than that it is built on matter of ^ 
as follows : 

* SIR, 

' You have already obliged the world wilk a 
discourse upon grinning, and have since prooMM 
to whistliuj?, from whence you at length CMM to 
yawning ; from this^ I thinks you may milBa ft mj 
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transition to sleeping. I therefore recom- 

V you for the subject of a paper the following 

;, which about two months ago was 

9 every body's hands, and may be seen with 

I 3ns in the Daily Courant of August the 



Nicholas Hart» who slept last year m St. 
w's hospital, intends to sleep this year at 
;ocK and Bottle in Little-Britain." 

since enquired into the matter of fact, I 

I ine above-mentioned Nicholas Hart is everr 

with a periodical fit of sleeping, which 

upon the fifth of August, and ends on the 

the same month : That 



the first of that month he grew dull ; 

the second, appeared drowsy ; 

the third, fell a yawning; 
Q the fourth, began to nod ; 
a the fifth, dropped asleep ; 

sixth, was heard to snore ; 

;ae seventh, turned himself in his bed ; 

the eighth, recovered his former posture ; 
D the ninth, fell a stretching ; 

he tenth about midnight, awaked ; 

:he eleventh in the morning, called for a little* 
er. 

fhts account I have extracted out of the journal 

i sleeping worthy, as it has been faithfully 

, uy a gentleman of Lincoln Vinn, who has un* 

1 to be his hbtoriographer. I have sent it 

I not only as it represents the actions of Ni« 

dart, but as it seems a very natural picture of 

me of many an honest £nglish gentleman, whose 

le history very often contbts of yawningi nod- 
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diag, stretchiog, turning, sleeping, d i 
the like extraondinary particiilars. I qo 41 
tion, sir, that, if you pleased, you could ] 
vertiseroent not unlike the aboveHnentioiieii^ ui 
veral men of figure ; that Mr. John Sue 1 
gentleman, or Thomas Such-a-one, esqi .1 
slept m the country last summer^ intends to 
town this winter. The worst of it 1$, 
drowsy part of our species is chiefly made up 01 v 
honest gentlemen, who- live cjuietlv amo d 
neighbours, without ever disturbmg the puUic 
They arc drones without stings. I ecu I 
wish, that several turbulent, restless, ; n» 
litsv would for a while change places . ititn 
good men, and enter themselves into Nicholas i 
fraternity. Could one but lay asleep a few 
heads which I could name, from flie fifst of 
Tember next to the first of May ensuing *, I < 
not but it would very much redound to the < 
particular persons, as well as to the benefit oi. 
public. 

* But to return to Nicholas Hart : i .be 
you will think it a very extraordinary cin 
for a man to gain his Uvelihood by sleep ; 
rest should procure a man sustenance as w w 
dustry; yet so it is, that Nicholas got 3 

enough to support himself for a twelvemonui. I 
likewise informed that he has this year had a f 
comfortable nap. The poets value themselves v 
much for sleeping oin Parnassus, but I never be 
they got a groat by it. On the contrary, our hu 
Nicholas gets more by sleeping than he could 
working, and may be more properly said, than c 
Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Ju 
indeed mentions a drowsy husband who i: u 

* The time in which the p«-liament ■MnUy ite. 
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: try ri bat then be is reprcscBted to bsve 

w cominoD people caill a dog's sleep; 

I WIS real, bis wife was awake, and 

r Dusmess. Your pen, which loves to ■m>» 

upon all subjects, may laise something, me- 

,, on this circomstance also, and point out to 

se sets of men, who, instead of growii^ rich 

bonest indostiy, recommend themselves to the 

rs of the great, by making themselves agiee- 

D anions in die partidpatioiis of luxury and 

' I further acquaint you, sir, that one of tbe 

em it pens in Grub-street is now employed 

"•n iR dream of this miraculous sleeper, 

11 ar will be of a more than ordinaiy lei^h» 

ir musi contain all the particubrs that are sop- 

l to have passed in his imagination during so 

a deep. He b said to Imve gone alrouiy 

I three days and three nights of it, and to 

e o >rised in them the most remarkable pas- 

01 ine four first empires of the world. If lie 

Keep free from party-strokes, his work may be 

e; but this I much doubt, having been in- 

d by one of his friends and confidants, that he 

)] i some tbhigs of Nimrod with too great 

I am ever, sir/ £cc. 
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— — Taxttene mimis eeelesttbua brml 

VIBO. AuLU. 

And dwells such ibry in celMtiil breasts? 



Therb is nothing in which men more deceive th 
selves than in what the world calls zeal. Tl 
so many passions which hide themselvH 
and so many mischiefs arising from it, 
have gone so far as to say it would have been loi 
benefit of mankind if it had never been reckcMieij 
the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it 
once laudable and prudential, it is an hund 
criminal and erroneous; nor can it be otherw 
we consider that it operates with equal 
idl religions, however opposite they may De lo 
another, and in all the sub-divisions of each r 
in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish , 

the first murder was occasioned by a rei 
troversy; and if we had the whole history 
from the days of Cain to our own times, we Jm 
it filled with so many scenes of slaughter ai uioi 
shed, as would make a wise man very 1 ||in 

he suffers himself to be actuated by such « 
when it only regards matters of opinion ; i 
lation. 

I would have every zealous man examine 
thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often \ 
what he calls a zeal for his religion, is eitl^nr 
interest, or ill-nature. A man, who < 
another in opinion, sets himself above liim 
judgment; and in several particulars pret n 
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r person. This is a great provocation to the proud 

an» and gives a very keen edge to what he calls his 

And that this is the case very often, we may 

"ve from the behaviour of some of the most 

lous for orthodoxy, who have often great friend- 

and intimacies with vicious immoral men, pro- 

ed they do but agree with diem in the same 

ne OT belief. The reason is, because the vi- 

believer gives the precedency to the virtuous 

and allows the good Christian to be the wor* 

person, at the same time that he caanot come 

lO his perfection. This we find exemplitied in 

trite passage which we see quoted in almost 

V system of ethics, though upon another occa- 



Video meliora proboquCf 



Deteriorasequor- 

OVID. Met. vii. eo. 

I see the right, and I approve it too ; 
Condemu tlie wrong, and yet the wrong piuvue. 

TATE. 

the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 

genuine, we should be much more angry with a 

than a heretic; since there are several cases 

;n may excuse the latter before his great Judge, 

lone which can excuse the former. 

toterest is likewise a great inflamer, and sets a man 

I 'secution under the colour of zeal. For this 

n we find none are so forward to promote the 

worship by fire and sword, as those who find 

r present account in it. But 1 shall extend the 

i interest to a larger meaning than what is gene- 

s:iven it, as it relates to our spiritual safety and 

e, as well as to our temporal. A man is glad 

^m numbers on his side, as they serve to strength- 

him in his private opinions. Every proselyte 
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18 like a new argameut for the cstdAkMArfJ 
faith. It makes him belieTe that fas pndjpk|C| 
convictiou Hith them^ and aie theBMiieHKlflu 
true, ^hen he tiiids they are confoiMJilr tefc j 
sou of otiiers, as well as to his om. AmI llMJ 
temper of mind deludes a maa vny «Ab hMI 
opinion of has zeal, may appear mm die eia<| 



behaviour of the atheist, ufao iiiiinlMi and Ml 
his opinions with as mudi heat as t hw e wfiftj 
lieve they do it only out of a pawMMi Ar Q^ 
glory. 1 

Ill-nature is another dreadAil im ii a iDf of M 
Many a good man may have a natonl laioar | 
malice in his heart, which lias been m namt Ml 
quelled and subdued by religion ; but if it fiaihj 



{)retence of breaking out, which does not .-r-j 
lim inconsistent with tlie duties of a ChiirtiNl 
throws off all restraint, and rages in All finy. 1{ 
is, therefore, a great ease to a malicion mn^ 
making him believe he does God serfioe* ^AIh 
is gratifying the bent of a perverse tevengcAltl 
per. For this reason we find, that most of i 
massacres and devastations which have beoi ii.j 
world, have taken their rise from a fbrioospntol 
zeal. 

I love to see a man zealous in a good aialtar, .< 
especially when his zeal shews itself fer adfOH 
morality, and promoting the happiness (^ Mpill 
But when I find the instruments he woiks nittk, 
racks and gibbets, gallies and dungeons: jAtf^ 
impriboiis mens' persons, confiscates their ^ 
ruins their families, and bums the body to me 
soul, 1 cannot stick to pronounce of sudi a dpfc J 
(whatever he may think of his faith and id^pBi) 
faith is vain, and his religion unprofitable. 

After liaving treated of these false aiaJp6jp| J 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a |^oi|||ni|| 



h 





1 Biturc, were tfae^ ma/t 9» iie 
coBvcnatioa, 1 neaa tae jeumg* ji 
rouki £uKT dbot tkcse mbu ibniaiL cie^ id 
in efoy otker iesp«cc •>€ fae vtw 
ioa of idifpoai. w««uii at leut •wCHune 
mticsbr, and be f^fmff moL Bisic 
fmdi secai to snw o«t «c cibe jB^nuieac 
if rdigioB. Bat so it b. nac mm^^atj is pr»- 
d whii as mmtk tacuws ami ci " 
and mrfignanoa^ a» it tne sHm «f 
ied iqMMi it. There ii 
id pen^nae m thb kkd of 
ot know how to s^ tacs out in thear 
^ The J are a sort of ^inaritrn wte 
ly iqMw'the fret, tfaowch they pbn im mm^ 
They are perpetnaDy tean^ their hatmi^ 
e over to them, thovch ^ the aaae taaK tfacj 
lat neither of them daD gO. aoy thaag by the 
u In short, the zeal of aptcmfiog alfafwrn i^ 
Ue, more absurd than atfaeHai itielf. 
t I hare mentioDed this mm i iwiwf able seal 
ippears m athekts and infidcis 1 auit Mother 
., that tbe\ are l&ewise m a BMMt particniar 
possessed with the apint of bigotry. Tbey are 
I to opinions full of contradiction and impos- 
and at tlie same time look upon the smallest 
:y in an article of faith as a sufficient reason 
Kling it. Notions that fidl in with the com- 
ison of mankmd, that are coafonnable to the 
>f all ages, and all nations, not to mention 
ndency for promoting the happiness of sode- 
of particular persons, are exploded as errore 
ejudices ; and schemes erected in their stead 
e altogether monstrous and irratkual, and 
the most extravagant credulity to embrace 
I would fain ask one of these bigotted infip 

22 
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dels, supposing all the great points of at! 
the casual or eternal formation of the woria, 
materiality of a thinking substance, the mortality 
the soul, the fortuitous organization of the body, 
motions and gravitation of matter, with the i 
particulars, were laid together and formed into 
kind of creed, according to the opinioos of the n 
celebrated atheists ; I say, supposing sudi a or 
as this were formed, and imposed upon any 
people in the world, whether it would not re< 
an infinitely greater measure of faith, than any 
of articles which they so violently oppose. Let 
therefore advise this generation of wranglers, 
their own and for the public good, to act at leas 
consistently with themselves, as not to bum ^ 
zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry' for nonsense. 



N^186. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBERS, IT I 

Ccelum ipsum petimua atuUUiA -*-^ 

H0R.3 0d.LS 

High Heaven itself our impious rage aasub. 

p. 

Upon my return to my lodgings last ni t, I fi 
a letter from my worthy friend the cleigj , « 
I have given some account of in my roi 
He tells me in it that he was particukiriy p 
with the latter part of my yesterday's speci 
and at the same time inclosed the followii f 
which he desires roe to publish as the seq of 
discourse. It consists partly of unconunon i 
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and partly of such as have been already used* 
^ set in a stronger light. 
ik oeliever may be excused by the most bar- 
ed atheist for endeavouring to make him a con- 
U because he does it with an eye to both their 
The atheist is inexcusable who tries to 
over a believer, because- he does not propose 
uoing himself or the l>eliever any good by such a 
srsion. 

i%e pros})ect of a future state is the secret com- 

t and refreshment of my soul; it is that which 

!S nature look gay about me ; it doubles all my 

Hsures, and supports me under all my aiHictions. 

in look at disappointments and misfortunes, pain 

I sickness, death itself^ and what is worse than 

1, the loss of those who are dearest to me, with 

^rence, so long as I keep in view the pleasures 

I mity, and the state of being in which there 

De no fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sor- 

sickness nor separation. Why will any man 

so impertinently officious as to tell me ail thb is 

ly fancy and delusion ? Is there any merit in be« 

the messenger of ill news? If it is a dream, let 

enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier and 

ter man. 

' I must confess I do not know how to trust a 

who believes neither heaven nor hell, or in 

tcr words, a future state of rewards and punish- 

Dts. Not only natural self-love, but reason di- 

us to promote our own interests above all 

. It can never be for the interest of a be* 

tsr to do me a mischief, because he is sure upon 

balance of accounts to find himself a loser by it. 

the contrary, if he considers his own welfare in 

behaviour towards me, it will lead him to do me 

the good he can, and at tlie same time restrain 

from doing me any iiyury. An unbeliever doet 
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not act like a reasonable creature, if he favours 
contrary to his present interest, or does not dist 
me when it turns to his present advantage. Hon 
and good-nature may indeed tie up his hai 
as these would be very much stroigtbened by t 
and principle, so without them they are only 
stincts, or wavering oBsettled notions, which rest 
BO foundation. 

' Infidelity has been attacked with so good sua 
of late years, that it is driven out of all its c 
works. The atheist has not fonnd his post 
and is therefore retired into deism, and a x 
of revealed religion only. But the truth it 
the greatest number of this set of men : th 
who, for want of a virtuous education, or ex 
the grounds of religion, know so very lit oi 
matter in question, that their infidelity is out i 
ther term for their ignorance. 

'As folly and inconsiderateness are the foun 
tions of infidelity, the great pillars and supports 
it are either a vanity of appearing wiser I 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of oc 
despising the terrors of another world, w ca i 
so great an influence on what they call w er 
or an aversion to a belief that must cut tnem oa n 
many of tliose pleasures they propose to tbemsel^ 
and fill them with remorse for many of those ti 
have already tasted. 

' The great received articles of the Christian i 
gion have been so clearly proved, from the ant 
rity of that divine revelation in which they 
delivered, that it is impossible for tliose who h 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be convinoed 
them. But were it possible for any thing in 
Christian taith to be erroneous, I can find no 
consequences in adhering to it. The great poi 
of the incarnation and suflerings of our &iviour ) 
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ce torally such habits of virtue in the mind of 

luat, I say, supposing it were possible for us to 

V staken in them, the intidei himself must at 

I ailow that no other system of religion could so 

lly contribute to the heightening of morality. 

. y give us great ideas of the dignity of human 

ure, and of the love which the Supreme Being 

cars to his creatures, and consequently engage us 

the I: est acts of duty towards our Creator, our 

I , and ourselves. How many noble argu- 

I St. Paul raised from the chief articles of 

* religion, for the advancing of morahty in its 
e great branches ! To give a single example in 
I kind. What can be a stronger motive to a firm 

and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than 

giving us his Son to suflcr for us? What can 

4e us love and esteem even the most inconsiderable 

tr mankind more than the thought that Christ died 

him ? Or what dispose us to set a stricter guard 

n the purity of our own hearts, than our being 

mbers of Christ, and a part of the society of 

rnich that immaculate person is the head? But 
se are only a specimen of those admirable inforce- 
its of morality, which the apostle has drawn from 
history of our blessed Saviour. 

* If our modern infidels considered these matters 
rith that candour and seriousness which they de- 
erve, we should not see them act with such a spirit 
>f bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They would 

be raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
uples, as may be started against every thing that 
s not capable of mathematical demonstration; in 
irder to unsettle the mind of the ignorant, disturb 
he public peace, subvert morality, and throw all 
hings into confusion and disorder. If none of these 
eflections can have any influence on them, there is 
(He tliat perhaps may, because it is adapi^ to their 
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vanity, by which they seem to be guided :li mo 
llian their reason. I would therefore j e the 
consider, that the wisest and best of i u 
of the world, have been those who hvt up w 
religion of their country, wlien they not] 
it opposite to morality, and to the b( ts id 

had of the divine nature. Pythago s i 
directs us to worship the gods ^' as it on led 
law," for that is the most natural e: eta 
of tlie precept. Socrates, who was 
nowned among the heathens both fdr w xd 
virtuife, in his last moments desires his fri i to oi 
a cock to iEsculapius : doubtless out of a su 
deference to the established worship of his o 
Xenophon tells us, that his prince (whom . he 
forth as a pattern of perfection) when he fo 
death approaching, offered sacrifices on 
tains to the Persian Jupiter, and the Sun, " acoo: 
ing to the custom of the Persians;" for those are 
words of the historian*. Nay, the £|Kcarettt a 
atomical philosophers shewed a very remaikaUe 
desty in this particular; for though the bi «h 
God was entirely repugnant to their ; wl 

tural philosophy, they contented tl ^ea w 

denial of a Providence, asserting at rue 
existence of gods in general ; because tbtsy j 

shock the common belief of mankind^ i 
of their country.' ^ 

9 ;Ceiioph, Cyrop^d. lib. 8. p. 500. Ed. Hatchiai. 1749^.1 
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MlseriquUnu 



Iwtentaim niies 

HOR. 1 Od. T. IS. 

Ah wretched they I whom P3nTha'8 smile 
And unsiispeGted arts beguile! 

DUNCOMBE. 

The intelligence ^ven by this correspondent is so 
rtant and useful, in order to avoid the persons 
K speaks, of, that I shall insert his letter at length. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I DO not know that you have ever tondied 
a certain species of women, whom we ordina* 
V • jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more 
1 work, tlian the consideration of these danger- 
inimals. The coquette is indeed one degree to- 
lis the jilt; but the heart of the former is bent 
n admiriug herself, and giving false hopes to her 
ers; but we latter is not contented to be ex- 
1 ly amiable, but she must add to that advantage 
i « u delight in being a torment to others. Thus 
irfaeu uer lover is in the full expectation of success, 
jilt shall meet him with a sudden indifference, and 
ration in her face at his being surprised that he 
m re ved like a stranger, and a cast of her head an- 
er way witli a pleasant scorn of the fellow's inso- 
lence. It is very probable the lover goes home uU 
terly astonished and dejected, sits down to his 'scru- 
ioire, sends her word in the most abject terms, (hat 
Ae knows not what he has done, that all which was 
de^ble in this life is so suddenly vanbhed from 
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him, that the charmer of his soul should wi 
the vital heat from the iieart which pants for 
He continues a mournful absence for some < 
pining in secret, and out of humour with all tl 
wliich he meets widi. At length be takes a 
tion to try his fate, and explain with her r i 
upon her unaccountable carriage. He walks u 
her apartment, with a thousaud inquietudes 
doubts hi what manner he shall meet the fi 
of her eye; when upon his lirst appearance 
towards him, wonders where he has baen^ ac 
him of his absence, and treats him with a famil 
as surprising as her former coldness. This 
correspondence continues .until the lady observe 
loTer grows happy in it, and then she.iatemii 
with some new inconsistency of behaviour. F( 
1 just now said) the happiness of a jilt consifte 
in the power of making others uneasy. But ai: 
the folly of this sect of women, that they car 
this pretty skittish behaviour, until th^ ] 
charms left to render it supportable. Co: 
used to torment ail who conversed with imr 
ialse glances, and Uttle heedless unguarded 
that were to betray some inclination tov 
man she would insnare, finds at present ab 
tempts that way unregarded; and b obligad i 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by laying ail 
plots, writing perplexing letters from udI 
hands, and making all the young fellows 
witli her, until they find out who she it. 
as before she gave torment by liMtgnMni^ |i 
clination, she now is obUged to do it by bid 
person. 

*• As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it 
my unhappy fate to be jilted from my yw 
ward; and as my taste has been very mwcb i 
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1 faaTing intelligence with women of 
f le life has pass^ away in a series of 
8* I shall, for the benefit of the present 
• yt nen, give some account of my loves. I 
VI her you have ever heard of the famoui 
m called Kitty. This creative (for I 
upon myself) was my mistress ill 
Pi len Keeping was in fashion. Kitty, under 
•arance of being vnld, thoughtless, and hrre- 
all her words and actions, concealed tb^ 
DO ed jilt of her time. Her negligence 

a cnarm in it like that of chastity, and 
a -es seemed as great a merit, as tlie con- 
si Inem. The air she gave herself was that 
girl, and whenever 1 talked to her with 
\ ot fondness, she would immediatdy snatch 
riwig, try it upon herself in the glass; 
fl a-kimbow, draw my sword, and inahA 

{ wall, take off my cravat; and seise it 

e some other use of the lace, or run into soma 
I ccountable rompishness, until the- time I 
jinted to pass away with her was over. I 
ler full of pleasure at the reflecticm that 
ine keeping of so much beauty in t woman; 
she was too heedless to please me, was also 
tentive to form a design to= -wroi^ me. 
I divert every hour that hung heavy upon 
uie company of this creature^ whom I h>oked 
neither guilty nor innocent, but could lau^ 
f for my unaccountable pleasore m an ex- 
upon her/ until m the end it a}^peared my 
msensible was with child by my footman. . 
lis accident roused me into a disdain against 
ti women, under what appearance soever 
(oeir insincerity, and I resohed after that 
o converse with none but .thoee Hfbo fived 
the rules of decency, and hoMNV* IVr. Una 

.. YliU A A 
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end I formed myself into a more regular turn of In 
haviour, and began to make visitSy frequent 
blies, and lead out ladies from the tli tea, \ i 
the other insignificant duties whidi the p 
vants of the fair place themselves in c 
ness to perform. In a verv little time, (oayi ipm 
tiful fortune,) fathers and mothers bepok w n 
me as a good match, and I found easy i 
into the best families in town to observe r 
ters ; but I, who was bom to follow lair id 
purpose, have by the force of my ill s i 
application to three jilts successively. 

' Hyaena is one of those who form elves 

a melancholy and indolent air, and i 

gain admirers from their inattention. to an 
them. Hyaena can loll in her coach^ wnh 
thing so fixed in her countenance, that it k 

fiible to conceive her meditation is employeu i f i 
her dress and her charms in that posture. If p 
not too coarse a simile, I should say, HyKna, m u 
figure she affects to appear in, is a ^ider in 
midst of a cobweb, that is sure to destroy every 
tliat approaches it. The net Hyaena throws 
fine, that you are taken in it before you can ob 
any part of her work. I attempted her fiv a 
and weary season, but I found her passkm n i 
iarther than to be admired ; and she ia of 1 
reasonable temper, as not to value the inc 
of her lovers, provided she can boast she oo 
their addresses. 

' Biblis was the second I aimed at, i 1 ' * 
lay in purchasing the adorers of others, 
rejoicing in their love itself. 1 
mistress, but every woman's rivai. as so 
found this, 1 fell in love with Chloe, 
present pleasure and torment. I have to 

danced with lier» and fought for I i 
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in the sight and expectation of the whole 

iwn luese three years, and thought myself near the 

. of my wishes ; when the other day she called 

into her closet, and told me, with a very grave 

I, that she was a woman of honour, and scorned 

deceive a man who loved her with so much sin* 

ity as she saw I did, and therefore she must inform 

that she was by nature the most inconstant crea* 

breathuig, and begged of me not to marry her : 

I insisted upon it, I should ; but that she was 

fallen in love with another. What to do or say 

1 w not, but desire you to inform me, and you 

m infinitely oblige, 

SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

CHARLES yellow/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

, Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the comer of Devereux- 
n, in the Strand, gives notice, that he has prepared very 
t hats, rubbers, and brushes for the use of young trades* 

o the last year of apprenticeship, at reasonable ratei* 



s 
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LtBtus sum laudari d. te laudato viro» 

TULL. 

I 

It gives me pleasure to be praised by you, whom all men 
{miise, 

Ie is a very unhappy man who sets his heart upon 
>eing admired by the multitude, or affects a general 
lod uqdistinguishing applause among men. What 
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pious men call the testimony of a good o 
should he the measure of our ambition m ton i 
that is to say, a man of spirit should coDtemi 
praise of the ignorant, and like bemg qmlandec 
nothing but what he knows in his own neart 
serves. Besides which, the character of. the pe 
who commends you is to be considered, before 
set a yalue upon his esteem. The praise of an 
norant man is only good-will, and yoii Miould rei 
his kindness as he is a good neighbour in soc 
and not as a good judge of your actions in | 
of fame and reputation. The satirist said very 
of popular praise and acclamations, ^ Give the 
ers and cobblers their presents again, aiid leai 
live of yourself*.' It is an argument of a loose 
ungoverued mind to be affected with the pn 
cuous approbation of the generality of i 
and a man of virtue should be too deiicace r 
coarse an appetite of fame. Men of honour sli 
endeavour only to please the worthy, and' the 
of merit should desire to be tried only by his p 
I thought it a noble sentiment which I heard yi 
day uttered in conversation : ' I know,' said a 
tleman, ' a way to be greater than any man. 1 
has worth in him, I can rejoice in his : !>rii 

me ; and that satisfaction is a greater ace oi 
in me, than any in him which can possibly 
to me.' This thought could proceed biit iru 
candid and generous spirit ; and the approbati 
such minds is what may be esteemed true pn 
for with the common race of men there is not 
commendable but what they themselves may I 
to be partakers of, and arrive at ; but tbe Ac 
truly glorious is, when the mind is set rather t 

• ToUat sua munera cerdo: 

Tecum habita,-^ 

FIRS. Stt iv. SU 
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it ^ laudable, than to purchase reputation. Where 
re is that sincerity as the foundation of a good 
, the kind opinion of virtuous men will be an 
ought, but a necessary consequence. Tlie Lace- 
[ onians, though a plain people, and no pretenders 
to politeness, had a certain delicacy ui their sense of 
glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when they entered 
upon any great enterprise. They would nave the 
oommemordtion of their actions be transmitted by 
the purest and most untainted memorialists. The din 
which attends victories and pubHc triumphs, is by far 
less eligible than the recital of the actions of great 
men by honest and wise historians. It is a frivolous 
pleasure to be the admiration of gaping crowds ; but 
to have the approbation of a good man in the cool 
reflections of his closet, is a gratification worthy an 
beroic spirit. The applause of the crowd makes the 
head giddy, but tlie attestation of a reasonable man 
makes the heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general praise 
itill more ridiculous, is, that it is usually gi\en ibr 
circumstances which are foreign to the persons ad- 
mired. Thus they are the ordinary attendants on 
power and riches, which may be taken out of one 
inan's hands, and put into another's. The applica- 
tion only, and not the possession, makes those out- 
nrard things honourable. The vulgar and men of sense 
agree in admiriug men for having what they tliemselves 
would rather be possessed of; the wise man applauds 
liim whom he tiiinks most virtuous, the rest of the 
world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I do not 
Imow what can occur to one more monstrous, than 
to see persons of ingenuity address their services and 
performances to men no way addicted to liberal 
arts. In these cases, the praise on one hand, and 
the patronage on the other, are equally, the objects 

A A2 
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of ridicule. Dedications to i^orant men ajn 
surd as any of the speeches ot Buliinch in th( 
Such an address one is apt to translate intc 
words ; aiid when the difterent parties are thoi 
considered, the panegyric generally implies n 
than if the author should say to the patroc 
ery good lord, you and I can never underst; 
another ; therefore 1 humbly desire we may 
mate friends for the future/ • 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of th 
as the man of virtue or merit hope for additio 
character firom any but such as himself. 1 
commends another engages so much of his o« 
tation as he gives to that person commended ; 
that has nothing laudable iu himself b not of 
to be such a surety. The wise Phocion was 
sible how dangerous it was to be touched wi 
the multitude approved, that upon a genera 
mation made when he was making an oral 
turned to an intelligent friend who stood ne 
and asked in a surprised manner, - ' What slip 
made ?' 

I shall conclude this paper with a hi wl 
fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
a gentleman whom she had highly commenuet 
author of it had formerly been her lover. V 
possibility of commerce between them on the 
of love was cut off, she spoke so handsomely 
as to give occasion to this letter. 

* MADAM, 

^ [ suouLD be insensible to a titupid 
could forbear making you my acknowledgn» 
your late mention of me with so much applai 
IS, I think, your fate to give me new sentiou 
you formerly inspired me witli the true 
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do you DOW with the true sense of glory. As 

: had the least part in the passion I heretofore 

HTOK ed towards you, so has vanity no share in the 

dory ID which you have now raised me. Innocence, 

wiedge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and discretion, 

constant ornaments of her who has said this 

IT 1 Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived at the 

glory in this world, the commendation of the 

sc ueservuig person in it.' T. 
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■ Patria pietatis imago* 

VIRG. £n. 1. 824. 

An image of paternal tenderness. 

Phe following letter being written to my bookseller, 
D a subject of which I treated some time since, 
{ publish it in this paper, together with the let- 
ur uiat was inclosed in it. 

* MR. BUCKLEY, , 

'Mr. Spectator having of late descanted 
pon the cruelty of parents to their children, T have 
een induced (at the request of several of Mr. Spec- 
itor's admirers) to inclose this letter, which I assure 
ou is the original from a father to his own son, not* 
dthstanding the latter gave but little or no provo- 
Btion. It would be wonderfully obliging to the 
'orld, if Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of 
in some of his speculations, and particularly to 
Mr. Buckley) 

Your humble secvaot.' 
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* SIRRAH ! 

^ You are a. saucy audacious and I 

fool and mad, and I care not a farthii nv ther 
cotnf^y or no ; that does not raze Oui, 
sions of your insolence, going about raui ai 
and the next day to solicit my favour, _ 
inconsistencies, such as discover thy rei 
praved. To be brief, I never desire to see ^ 
face ; and, sirrah, if you go to the workho , ; 
no disgrace to me for you to be su[qx>rti 
and if you starve in the streets, Fll never give 
thing underhand in your behalf. If I have any 
of your scribbling nonsense, TU break your h^ 
first time I set sight on you. You are a. stuU 
beast ; is this your gratitude for my giving you 
ney ? You rogue, I'll better your judgnoient, 
give you a greater sense of your duty to (I regm 
say) your father, &c, 

^ P. S. It's prudence for you to keep oat oi 
sight; for to reproach me, that might overci 
right, on the outside of your letter, I shall give 
a great knock on the skull for it/ 

Was there ever such an image of patema] tei 
ness ! It was usual among some of the Greel 
make their slaves drink to excess, and then ex 
them to their children, who by that means oooa 
an early aversion to a vice which makes men ap 
so monstrous and irrational. I have expo* 
picture of an unnatural father with the same 
tion, that its deformity may deter others from n 
semblance. If the reader has a mind to see t 
ther of the same stamp represented in the m< 
quisite strokes of humour, he may meet witn 
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MHt of the finest comedies that ever appeared upon 
I Elnglish stage : I mean the part of Sir Samfison 
Love for Love. 
« 1 must not however engage myself blindly on the 
tide of the son, to whom the fond letter above-writ- 
ten was directed. His ikther calls him a * saucy 
lod audacious rascal' in the first line, and I am afraid 
vpon examination he will prove but an ungracious 
jouth. * To go about raihng' at his father, and to 
md no other place but ' the outside of his letter' 
to tell him ' that might overcomes right' — if it does 
M discover ' his reason to be depraved,' and ' that 
k is either fool or mad,' as the choleric old gentle- 
mi telb him, we may at least allow that the father 
will do very well in endeavouring to ' better his 
isdgment, and give him a greater sense of his duty/ 
But whether this may be brought about by breaking 
Us head,' or ' giving him a great knock on the skull/ 
ought, I think, to be well considered. Upon the 
whole, I wish the father has not met with his niatch^ 
md that he may not be as equally paired with a son, 
II the motlier in Virgil : 



Crudelis tu quoque mater: 



Cmdelis mater magis, en puer improinit iUe ? 
Jmprobua Ule puer, crudeUs tu qw^ut mater, 

ECL. viU. 4t. 

O barbarous mother thirstiag to destroy ! 
J More cniel was the mother or the boy? 
Both, both alike delighted to destroy, 
Th' umiatural mother, and the ruthless boy. 

WARTON. 

[)r like the crow and her egg in the Greek proverb; 
Bad the crow, bad the egg. 
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I must here take notice of a letter 1 

received from an uDknown corresponoenf, 
subject of my paper, upon which the fo^ 
ter is likewise founded. The writer of ai. ; 
very much concerned lest that paper should see 
give encouragement to the disobedieoce of c 
towards their parents ; but if the writer of 
take the pains to read it over ag: 
dare say his apprehensions will ' i gk 

reconciliation are all the penitenc < ter re 
and all that I contend tor in her beiv and 
case I may use the saying of an emi it wii, 
upon some great men's pi ihm forici^ 
daughter who had married J o 

them he could refuse noth lo i ir ms :> 
that he would have them rememoer there i 
ference between giving and forgiving, 

I must confess, in all controversies betwc 
rents and their children, I am naturally prq|i 
in favour of the former. The obligations oi 
side can never be acquitted, and I think it 
of the greatest reflections upon human nature 
paternal instinct should be a stronger motive U 
than filial gratitude ; that the receiving of & 
should be a less inducement to a good-will, U 
ness, and commiseration, than the conferring of 1 
and that the taking care of any person should c 
the child or dependant more to the parent or 
factor, than the parent or benefactor to the 
or dependant ; yet so it happens, that for one 
parent we meet with a thousand uudutiftil chi 
This is, indeed, wonderfully contrived (as I ha^ 
n^erly observed) for the support of every i 
cies ; but at the same time that it shews i 
dom of the Creator, it discovers the imperfectu 
flegeneracy of the creature. 
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ibedieoce of children to their parents is the 

all govemjtnent, and set forth as the measure 

Eibecuence which we owe to those whom Pro- 

1 I over us. 

LA y^ ite, if I am not mistaken, who 

I want Of duty in this particular is pu- 

the Chinese, insomuch that if a son 

111 m to kill, or so much as to strike his 

omy the criminal, but his whole family 

rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of the 

: he lived would be put to the sword» 

e itself would be razed to the grouud, 

ations sown with salt. For, say they, 

nave been an utter depravation of man- 

'!L or society of people who could have 

them so horrid an offender. To thb 

a a 1 ige out of the first book of Hero- 

II msiorian, in his account of the P^fsian 
ma religion, tells us, it is their opinion that 

r killed his jfatlier, or that It is possible 

should be in nature ; btit that if any 

11 )uld ever happen, thejr conclude that 

d son must have been illegitimate, snppoo- 

begotten in adultery. Their ophmm m 

liar ws sufficiently what a noticm they 

r« undutiiulness in gfneraU 

L. 
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Servitui creacU nova ^ 

HOB. 8 04. 

A slavery to former times mdmowiL 

Since I made some reflections upon the gene 
Hgehce used in the case of regard towards^ 
or in other words, since I talked of V9 
have had epistles upon that subject, which 1 1 
the present entertainment, insert as th^ ' 
me. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* As your speculations are not coi 
any part of human life, but concern the 
well as the good, I must desire your hvo 
ceptance of what I, a poor strolling giil aw 
have to say to you. I was told by a Ron 
gentleman who picked me up last week, 
I hope, is absolved for what passed b^ 
I say, I was told by such a person, who t < 
to convert me to his own religion, t m < 
where popery prevails, besides the aa' 3 
censed stews, there are large endow nu 
the Incurabiliy I think he called them, 
past all remedy, and are allowed such 1 
and support as to keep them without 
until they expire. This manner of tres 
sinners has, methinks, great humanity in ii, 
you are a person who pretend to cany y< 
tions upon all subjects whatever that occur 
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tdour, and act above the sens^ of what mis- : 
cation you may meet with, I beg the favour 
\ to lay before all the world the unhappy cc^di- 

us poor vagrants, who are really in a way of 
i id of idleness. ^ There are crowds of us 
n ler of livelihood has long eeased to be 

Lo lis ; and who would willinely )ead a vifgm 
cue rigour of the virtuous did not for evw 
IS from coming into the world again. As it 

rns, to the eternal infamy of tlie male sex^ 
you is not reproachful, but credoUtjf 
1 IS m lous. 

I me leaye, sir, to give you my history. Yoa- 

low that I am a daughter of a man of a good. 

sn, tenant to a man of qiuility. The bar ol* 

t house took it in his head to cast a iavQimMe> 

me, and succeeded. I do not pretend to* 

promised me marriage : I was not a creature 

>i I to be taken by so foolish a story: but 

ixay with me up to this town, and introduced. 

I grave matrop, with whom I boarded .fbr a;^ 

wo with great gra^|y> and was pot a littk 

with the change ofwy c(Midition, from that 

mtry life to the finest company, as I bdieved». 

whole world. My humble servant made me 

d that I should always.be kept in the plenti- 

ion I then enjoyed ; when after a very great 

towards me, he one day took his leave of me 

or five days. In the evening of the same day 

I landlady came to me, and observbg me verr 

^ began to comfort me, and with a smile told 

see the world. Whc»i I was deaf to all she 

to divert me, she b^an to teU me with a 

air that I must be treated as I. ought, ainl 

inese squeamish humours upou m^ for. my 

d left me to the town ; and, as their phrase )ak^ 

VIII, B» 
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she expected I would see company, or I 
treated like what I had brought myself to. 
me into a fit of crying: and I imma 
true sense of my condition, threw myscii 
floor, deploring my fate, calling upon* all 
good and sacred to succour me. While 1 \ 
this agony, I observed a decrepid old fUlow 
into the room, and looking with a aenae of p 
in his face at all my vehemence and transport. 
pause of my distresses I heard him say to the 
less old woman who stood by me, ** She 
a new face, or else she acts it rarely." Wiin 
gentlewoman, who was making her market of 
all the turns of my person, the heaves of my \ 
and the suitable change of my posture* tooK o 
sion to commend my neck, my uiape, my & 
limbs. All this was accompanied with rh 
as you may have heard horse-cour b 
sale of nags, when they are v sa 

soundness. You understand by this 1 1 

in a brothel, and exposed to the next mbder v 
could purchase me of my patroness. T 
much the work of hellf^tne pleasure in 
sion of us wenches abates in proportion lo 
grees we go beyond the bounds of innocence ; 
no man b gratified, if there is nothing left lor 
debauch. Well, sir, my first man, when i 
upon the town, was Sir Jeofiry Foible, who a 
tremely lavish to me of his money, and toi i 
fancy to me that he would have car I on 
my patroness would have taken any n 
for me ; but as he was old, hb covetoi i 

strongest passion, and poor I was soon ten 
to be the common refuse of all the rakei 
bauchees in town. I cannot tell whether ji 
do me justice or no ; till I see whether ji p 
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»r not; otherwise, as I now live with Sal% I 

give you a very just account of who and who 

i\ m this town. You perhaps won't believe 

1 Know of one who pretends to be a very 

•testant, who lies with a Roman catholic: 

of this hereafter, as you please me. There 

to our house the greatest politicians of the 

Sal b more shrewd than any body thinks, 

poaycan believe that such wise men could go 

dy-houses out of idle purposes. I have heard 

)ftai talk of Augustus Caesar, who had intrigues 

wives of senators, not out of wantonness 

ii I d pities you should be so severely 

as 1 you are ; otherwise aAer one visit 

i you would soon understand that we women 
town are not such useless correspondents as 
y imagine : you have undoubtedly heard that 
a courtesan who discovered Catiline s conspi- 
re If vou prifit tbis Tli tell you more; and am 
time, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

BE3KCCA NBTTLETOP.* 
MB. SPECTATOK, 

* I AM an idle young woman that would work; 

my livelihood, but that I am kept in such a 

I cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old 

low, who allows me nothing to appear in. 

e puc one shoe and one slipper ; no head-dress, 

upper petticoat. As you s^t up for a re^ 

. I desire you would take me out of tbi$ 

nray aiid keep me yourself. 

EVE aftkrdat/ 

A celebiated covrteaan and procnress of those ti^ies^ 
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' MB. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM to complain to you of a set of injpep- 
tinent coxcombs, who visit the apartments or up 
women of the town, only, as they call it, to see. ^ 
world. I must confess to you, this to men of ddir 
^cy might have an eliect to cure them ; but as ihflj 
are stupid, noisy, and drunken fellows, it tends only 
to make vice in themselves, as they think, pleaaiit 
and humorous, and at the same time nauseous in M. 
I shall, sir, hereafter from time to time giye yon the 
names of tliese wretches who pretend to enter ow 
houses merely as Spectators. Thfsse men think it irit 
to use us ill : pray tell them, however woVthv we "are 
of sucii treatment, it is unworthy them to be gaSSSs 
of it towards us. Pray, sir, take notice of HboM, add 
pity the oppressed: I wish we could add to .it, tbs 
Innocent.' T. 
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H01I.U.U.fi 

Deluding vision of the night. 

POPE. • 



Some ludicrous schoolmen have put the 
an ass were placed between two bundles ot 
which affected his senses equally on each s 
tempted him in the very same degree, wb 
would be possible for him to eat of eitl • 11 
generally determine this question to 
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f the nss, who tliey say would starve in the 
>f plenty, as not having a single grain of free- 
> determine him more to the one than to th^ 

The bundle of hay on either side striking 

ht 1 smell in the same proportion, would 

m perpetual suspence, like the two mag- 

iTDich travellers have told us^ «re placed one 

01 m the roof, and the other in the floor of 

t*s burying'place at Mecca, and by that 

they, pull the impostor's iron cofiin with 

equal attraction, that it hangs in the air be- 

uoth of them. As for the ass's behaviour in 

:e circumstances, whether he would starve 

than violate his neutrality to the two bimdlesi 
, I shall not presume to determine ; but ooky 
>tice of the conduct of our own ^cies in the 
)erplexity. When a man has 9 mind to veil* 
s money in a lottery, every figure of it appe ar$ 
' alluring, itnd as likely to succeed as any of 
ows. They all pf them have the same pre- 
s to good-luck) stand upon the same foot of 
tition, and no manner of reason can be given 
man should prefer one to the other before the 
is drawn. In this case therefore caprice very 
acts in the place of reason, and forms to itr 
me groundless imaginary motive, where real 
[bstantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
rg man that is very well pleased to riskhia^ 
ortune upon the number 171 19 because it 19, 
ir of our Lord. I am acquainted with a tacker 
ould give a good deal for the number 13^*. 
e contrary, I have b^en told of a t;:ertaiii 

year 1704 a bill was brought into the hatfse of com- 
cuust occasional conformity ; and in order to make it^ 
oiigh the house of lords, it was proposed to tack it to, 
r-bill. This occasioned warm debates, and at kmgtk^ 

B B 2 
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zealous dissenter, who being a great enemy to poi 
and believing that bad men are the moet 
in thb world, will lay two to one on t i 
666 against any other number, because, nm oe, 
is the number of the beast *, Several Would pr 
the number 12,000 l>efore any other, as it i 
number of the pounds in the great prize.. In 
some are pleased to find their own a^ in 
number ; some that have got a number which I 
pretty appearance in the cyphers; and ot » i 
cause it is the-same number that succeeded in i 
lottery. Each of these, upon no other or 
thinks he stands fairest for the great.lot, and tmu 
is possessed of what may not be improperiy ci 
* the golden number f.' 

These principles of election are the j 
extravagances of human reason, which is oi so bu 
a nature, that it will be exertuig itself in the mei 
trifles, and working even when it wants 
The wisest of men are sometimes acted t by i 
accoimtable motives, as the life of the fool ana 
superstitious is guided by nothing else. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune-telleniy c 
as tlie French call them, the Diseurs de bonne A\ 
ture, who publish their bills in every quarter of 
town, have turned our lotteries to their « ad 
Did any of them set up for a caster of i 
figures, what might he not get by hjs prttenqea 
coveries and predictions ? 

I remember among the advertisements in the Pos 

it was put to the vote ; when 134 were for tadiiqf : M 
lar^ ma}ority being against it, the motion was ovsMokt 
and the bill miscarried. 

* In the Revelations. See ch. xiii. ver. 18. 
t Alluding to the number so called in the Calendar* 
. ; Actuated. 
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of Septembier the 27th, I was suiprised to see 
bllowing one : 

Fhis is to give notice, that ten shillings over 
above the market-firice, will be given for the 
t in the 1,500,0001. lottery, No 132, by Nath. 
.at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheap* 



advertisement has given great matter of spe* 
1 to coffee-house theorists. Mr. ClifiPs prin* 
( and conversation have been canvassed iipooi 
occasion, and various conjectures made why be 
d thus set his heart upon No 132. I haveex« 
td all the powers in those numbers, broken 
into fractions, extracted the square and cube 
divided and multiplied them all ways* but 
I not arrive at the secret until about three daya 
when I received the following letter from an 
(ywn hatid; by which I find that Mr. Nath. dUT 
ly the agent, and not the prindpal in this ad- 
it. 

tR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM the person that lately advertised I 

1 give ten shillings more than the current price 

le ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing ; 

1 secret which i have communicated to some 

who rally me incessantly upon that account* 
must know I have but one ticket, for ^bich 

and a certain dream i have lately had more 
once, I was resolved it should be the number I 
approved. I am so positive I have pitched 
the great lot, that I could almost lay «l I am 
1 of it. My vbions are so frequent and strong 
this occasion, that I have-not only possessed the 
>ut disposed of the money whiih m aU proba* 
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bility it will sell for. This monui^^ in pntkobry 
I set up an equipage which I look upon to,hp tibr 
gayest in the town ; the liveries are yery rid^ hot 
not gaudy. I should be very ^lad to see a tpecidi^ 
tion or two upon lottery subjects, in which yw 
would oblige all people concerned, and iB pttti? 
cular. 

Your most humble servant 

GEOBGE OOStlHO. 

' P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 poimd, Fl 
make thee a handsome present.' 

After having wished my correspondent good lockt 
and thanked him for his intended kindnen, IMBi 
for this time dismiss the subject of the lottei^, and 
only observe, that the greatest part of raankaid are 
in some degree guilty of my friend Grodiag^s eitraia-, 
gauce. We are apt to rely upon futare fnospectiy 
and become really expensive while we are only rich 
in possibility. We live up to our expectatioiis, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportk>nable 
to what we may be, not what we are. We outrun 
our present income, as not doubting to disburse* 
ourselves out of the profits of some fiitore place^ 
project, or reversion that we have in view. It is 
through this temper of mind, which is so comnHMi 
among us, that we see tradesmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes in their business; and men 
of estates reduced to poverty, who have sever sofe- 
ed from losses or repairs, tenants, taxes^ or law-tnitl' 
In short, it is this foolish sanguine temper, dus de- 
pending upon contingent futurities, that oocasiom 
romantic generosity, chimerical grandeur, s^iseksi. 
ostentation, and generally ends in beggary and niio. 

* Disburse seems to staud here for reimbnne.' 
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man who will live above his present circumstdioesy - 
ereat danger of Jiving in a little time machi 
m them ; or, as the Italian proverb runs, ^ T^ 
(vho lives by hope, will die by hunger.' 
% should be an indispensable rule in life^ to coo- 
our desires to our present condition, and, what- 
be our expectations, to live within. thf 
ss of what we actually possess. It will 1 
enough to enjoy an estate When it comes in 
: hands ; but if we auticipate our good for 
shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, 
y possibly never possess what we have so foolidii 
inted upon. JL 
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Uno ore omnes omnia 



Bonadicere, etlaudarefiniunasmeas, 
Qui gnatum huberem tali ingeniopramtum, 

TBR. Aailr. Airt i. 9e. f ^ 

All the world 

With one accord said all good things, and prabfd ' 
My happy fortunes, who possess a son 
So good, 80 liberally disp<Med« ~— 

COUUN. 

TOOD the other day, and behdd a father sitting 
the middle of a room with a large family o£ chiW 
about him ; and methought i coukl observe ia 
countenance difierent motions of delight, as bt 
ned his eye towards the one and the other of 
>m. The man is a persoii modeiate.iD his dssigas 
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for their preferment and welfare: and 

easy fortune, he is not solicitous to make a k 

His eldest son is a child of a very towa 

tion, and as much as the father loves • i 

say he will never be a knave to improve 

I do not know any man who has a ji r r 

life than the person I am speaking oi, or k 

better guard against the terrors of i , or i 

hopes of gain. It is usual in a crowd oi i 

for the parent to name out of his < ^ flo n 

great officers of the kingdom. There » i 

to very surprising in the parts of a chiia m f 

own, that there is nothing too great to < 

from his endowments. 1 know a good w< wm i 

has but three sons, and there is, she saya, m 

she expected with more certainty, than tlmt ihc 

see one of them a bishop, the other a judge, 

third a court-physician. The humour is, 

thing which can happen to any man's chiiay f 

pected by every man for his own. But uyl 

whom I was going to speak of,, does not flattei 

self with such vain expectations, but has his csv i 

more upon the virtue and disposition of 

than their advancement or wealth. Gooa J 

are what will certainly improve a man's fortune 

reputation; but, on tlie other side, afHw ^of 

tunc will not as probably produce good f 

the mind. . i 

It is very natural for a man of a kind i 
to amuse himself with tlie promises his ii 
makes to him of the future condition of his «. 
and to represent to himself the figure they si 
in the world after he has left it, "W n 
spects of this kind are agreeable, his fon 
as it were a longer date to his own life; 
survivorship of a worthy man in his son, i ] 
sure scarce inferior to the hopes of the cob 
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ywo . That man is happy who can 

1 he will escape the follies and ii 

oi woich he himself was guilty, and pursue 

'ove every thing that was valuable in hinu 

oiHiiinuance of his virtue is much more to be 

1 than that of his life; but it is the mofi l»> 

I of all reflections, to think that the heir of s 

• fortune is such a one as will be a stranger to 

f s» alienated from the same interests, and m 

ler of every thing which he himself diwp 

d. An estate in possession of such a snoceMor 

od man, b worse than laid wasteland tba 

y of which he is the head, is in a more dcphn 

> condition than that of being extinct 

len I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 

id Ruricola, and walk from room to room no* 

I f pleasing occurrences, and the expm* 

I va ny just sentiments I bive heard him. vl* 

I see the booby his heir in pun, while he k 

uie honours of his house to tiie iriend of Ins 

, the heaviness it gives one is not to be ef press* 

i¥ant of genius is not to be inuputed to mof 

but want of humanity & a mans own fault. 

son of R4iricola (whose life was one eontiniied 

of worthy actions, and gentlanan*like iDdina* 

9; tlie companion of drunken downs, and 

ws 110 sense of praise but in the flattery he re« 

es from his own servants;, his pleasures are aeatt 

inordinate, his langua£e base and filthy, his be* 

tour rough and absurd, b this creature to be 

mnted the successor of a man of virtue, wit, and 

Kling? At the same time that I have this laehn- 

prospect at the house where I miss my iM 

, I can go to a gqitlemuui's not ftr off it, wfaers 

I daughter who is the picture both of fak bod^ 

uund, but both improv(pd with the beau^.aiMl 
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modesty pecnliar to ber sex. It u she v ^- itiet 
the loss of her father to the world ; she, -w i 
name or fortune^ is a truer memorial of 
ber brother who succeeds him in betbi'-- 
oti^priDg as the eldest son of my frieiNl per 
father in the same manner as the ap n 

ghost would : it is indeed Ruricoh, I n 
grown frightful. 

I know not to what to attribute the; b 
which this young man has taken, excepi f 

a certain severity and distance which I ni r 
towards him, and might, perha{>s, e oc 
dislike to those modes of life, whicn i t 
amiable to him by freedom and afiab y. 

We may promise ourselves that no such es 
will appear in the family of the Comelii, i 
i^ther lives with his sons like their el< 
and the sons converse with him as if they-i 
no other reasou but tliat he is the wisest or 
acquaintance. As the Comelii * are emmc 
their good correspondence with each othei 
to all that know them, as well as to th< 
their friendship, good-will, and kind otn 
posed of jointly as well as their fbrtone, eo. 
one ever obliged one of them, who hod 
ligation multiplied in returns from them ah. ; > 

It is the most beautiful object the eyea 
behold to see a man of worth and his 
an entire unreserved correspondence^ j 
kinduess and affection between them» . | 



■ '»t.-". 



* By the Cornelii, the Spectator k soppoaed to 
family of tiie Eyles's, merchants of distinction: — 
Francis E^les, esq. tlie fattier, who was a director oi 
India company, and alderman of London, ^** «-■ 
baronet 1 Geo. I. His eldest sin*viving son, 1 
bart. was afterwards lord mayor in 17S7 ; aiw ^ «■ 

sons, Sir Joseph Eyles; knt* was sheriff of Loudoi » «i^ 
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3 satisfaction to all who know diem. It 

suDume pleasure which increases by the parti* 

Mi« It is as sacred as friendship^ as pleuoie- 

love^ and as joyful as religion, lliis ststt 

I do lot only dissipate sorrow, whiefa woinM 

i(e wichout it, but enlaiges pleasures wMdh 

. omerwise be contemptible. The most ii^ 

tbiBg has its force and beauty when it'h 

BV a kind father, and an ins^niiicant trifle hat 

t when offered by a dutiful child. I faMMr 

bow tp express it, but I tlnnk I may call it ii 

self-love.' All the enjc^jrmenti mMl 

wuich a man meets with are rMuiM 

as y concern him in the relatiwi he hm td' 

'. A man's very honour receivei a new 'vil^ 

Bo aim, when he thinks that, when he is in Ul 

it will be had in remembtanee that mA^mt 

wasdoneby suGh an. one> father. Suohtaoa* 

lions sweeten the old man's Cfvtniag, and. 1ft 

quy delights him when he can say to imniiaU^ 

3 I can tell my child, his father was either im- 

rui, or uiyust M^ son ahaH me^ many % 

who shall say to huii, * I was obliged Id dij 

r ; and be my child a friend to hu child fat 

» 

11 is not m the power of all men to leave flbutribqs 
; or great fortunes to tiwir poitinitv, bnt tbey 

^ery much conduce to their havhig indttstry, pniH 

. valour, and justice. It it in evoy nuui's power 
ye bis son the honour of desomdaig nom a. 

lous man, and add the biesaiii^ of Iwawm to 

ver be leaves him. I MH fSd this riuqModjr 

a letter to an excellent yooi^ man of my al> 

atance, who has lately lost a wortlrjf lather,. 



* 
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* BEAR SIR, 

' 1 KNOW no part of life nmre im i 

than the office of administering consolation : i i 
not enter into it, for I cannot but appknd j> 
grief. The virtuous principles you htid fk t 
excellent man, whom you have lost, have i 
you as they ought, to make a youth of u 
twenty incapable of comfort upon coming i p» 
session of a great fortune. I cfoubt not buc yoa^ 
honour his memory by a modest enjoyment of n 
estate ; and scorn to triumph over his grave, bji 
ploying in riot, excess, and debaucliery, what hi 
chased with so much industry, prudence, and f 
This is the true way to shew the senae ^^ou have m 
your loss, and to take away the cUsti 
upon the occasion. You cannot recal your ler 
your grief, but you may rcttve him to 
by your conduct' i. 
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• Jngentemforilmg domus aUa mperMt 

Mani aalutantum totis vomit adibiu tradoiN. 

VIRO. 6ewf.ll.4fl. 



His Lordship's palace view, whose porttds proud 
Each morniiig vomit forth a cringing crowd. 

WARTOfMyte. 

When we look round us, and behold the 
variety of faces and persons which fill tbe 
with business and burry» it is no unptcmwuit 
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ke guesses at their difierent pursuits, 
; oy their couutenances what it is that so 

engages their present attention. Of ail 

crowd, there are none who would give a 

i to such inquiries better diversion for 

3f tlian those whom we call good coiyr- 
1 such as are assiduous at the levies of 
I. These worthies are got into a habit of 
rile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity 
known for understanding how the world 
In the pleasure of this they can rise eariy, 
i sleek and well-dressed, with no other hope 
e, but to make a bow to a man in court 
nd be thought, by some insignificant smile 
at a little engaged in his interests and for- 
t is wondrous, that a man can get over -the 
dslence and possession of his own mind so 
take delight either in paying or receiving 
1 and repeated civilities. But what main- 
humour is, that outward show is what most 
ue, mtber than real happiness. Thus both 

and idolater, equally impose upon them- 
pleasing their imaginations this way. But as 

very many of her majesty's good subjects 
extremely uDcasy at their own seats in the 
where all from the skies to the centre of the 
own, and have a mighty longing to shine 
» or to be partners in the pit^Wer of the world ; 
' the benefit of these, and others wholianker 
1^ in the whisper with great men, and vex- 

neighbours with the changes they would 
>le of making in the appearance of a coun- 
ms, it would not mefhinks be amiss to give 
mt of that market for pretermeut, a great 
ree. 

ught I know, this oommerce I ^ 1 
and their slaves, very jnstlj 
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might do so much good, as to iucline the' great to re- 
^gard business rather than ostentation ; and make the 
httie know the use of their time too well to apoA 
it in vain applications and addresses. The ftnobi 
doctor in Moorhelds, who gained so much icpvti- 
tion for his horary predictions, is said to have Ind ii 
his parlour different ropes to little bells whidi hung 
in the room above stairs, where the doctor thongiit 
fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been deceived bj 
her lover, one bell was pulled ; and if a \HssmxA had 
lost a cow, the servant nmg another. This method 
was kept in respect to all other passions and coih 
cems, and the skilful waiter below sifted the inquirer,' 
and gave the doctor notice accordingly. The lev^ 
of a great man is laid after the same manner* and 
twenty whispers, false alarms, and private intimatioH^' 
pass backward and forwanl from the porter, the vt- 
let, and the patron liimself, before the gaping erev, 
who are to pay their court, are gathered together. 
When the scene is ready, the doors fly open and dii' 
cover his lordship. 

There are several ways of making this first 
pearance. You may be either half-dressed, and v 
ing yourself, which is indeed the most stately; uw 
this way of opening is peculiar to military men, 
whom there is something graceful in expi th 

selves naked ; but the poHticians, or < u 
have usually affected to be more reserves- v 
serve a certain chastity of deportment. n 

be hieroglyphical or not, this difiereuce in the 
and civil list, I will not say ; but have ever unui 
the fact to be, that the close minister is buttoneo 
and the brave officer open-breasted on th oc* 
casions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the I 
of a levee is to receive the acknowledgn u uf ■ 
multitude, th^t a man is wise^ bounteous^ valiipti 
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. powerful. When the first shot of eyes is madey 
18 wonderful to observe how much submission^ 

patron's modesty can bear, and how much ser^ 
Lude the client's spirit can descend to. In the Tast 
uitipHcity of business, and the crowd about fainiy 
y lord's parts are usually so great, that, to the asto- 
ihnient of I lie whole assembly, he has something to 
y to every iuau there, and that so suitable to his 

icity as auy man may judge that it is not without 
ents men can arrive at great employments. I have 
own a great man ask a flag-officer, which way was 
J wind ; a commander of horse the present price of 
ts, and a stock-jobber, at what discount such a fund 
s, with as much ease as if he had been bred to each 
those several ways of life. Now this is extremely 
1 , for at the same time that the patron inforiBS 

jcii of matters, he gives the person of whom ht 
[uires an opportunity to exert himself. What 
ds to the pomp of those interviews is, that it h 
rformed with the greatest silence and order imagitf- 
le. The patron is usually in the midst of the room, 
1 some humble person gives him a whisper, which 

lordship answers aloud, ' It is well. Yes, I am 
your opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you 
be sure of my part in it.' This happy mau is 
missed, and my lord can turn himself to a busi* 
is of a quite difierent nature, and off-hand give ^ 
od an answer as any great man is obliged to. 
r the chief point is to keep in generals, and if 
;re be any thing ofiered that is particular, to be ih 
>te. 
But we are now in the height of the affair, and 

lord's creatures have all had their whispers round 
keep up the farce of the thing, and the dumb 
)w is become more general. He casts his eye to 
it corner, and there to Mr. Such-a-one ; to tlie 
ler, < And when did you come to town V And 

cc 2 
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perhaps just before he nods to another ; 
with hifliy * But, sk, I am glad to see yovk, w 
think of it/ Each of those are happy for t im 
four-and-tweuty hours ; and those who bow m 
undistingubhed, and by dozens at a time, tl 
have very good prospects if they may hope lo : n 
at such notices half ^ year hence. 

The satyrist says> there is seldom common sen 
in high fortune *i and one would think, to beh 
a lev^e, that the great were not only infi&tuated wi 
their station, but also that they believed all be! 
were seized too ; else how is it possible they cou 
think of imposing upon themselves and o rs 
such a degree, as to set up a lev^ for any tfa I 
a direct ^rce ? But such is the weakness of our 
ture, that when men are a little exalted in to 
condition, they immediately conceive they have i 
ditional senses, and their capacities eidsi|Eed 
.only above other men, but above human < 
heusion itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a xr 
mau attend one Ibteniug, bow to one at a d 
and call to a tliird at the same instant. A Ein 
new ribbands is not more taken with heneff, i 
does she betray more apparent coquetries 
even a wise man in such a circumstance of o 
ship. I do not know any thing that I ever tl 
so very distastefiil as the aiiectation which 
corded of Caesar ; to wit, that he would die 
three several \mters at the same tune. 1 
fm ambj^on below the greatness and cam im 
mind. He indeed (if any man had preicu 
greater faculties than anv other mortal) was 
son ; but such a way of acting is childish, mm 
sistent with the manner of our being. Il 

* Icarus enimferme sensus communis in iUm 

J wi una . 

JW. fiii. 73. 
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he venr nature of things, that there cannot be 
effectually dispatched in the distraction of 
ic levee ; but the whole seems to be a con- 
y of a set of servile slaves, to give up their own 
r to take away their patiw^understanding. 
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■ DifficiU bUe tumetjecur, 

HOR. 10d.xUL4. 

With jea^o\a pangs my bosom swells. 

present paper shall consist of two letters which 
ve upou faults that are easily cured both in love 
friendship. In the latter, as far as it merely 
(is conversation, the person who neglects visit* 
in agreeable friend is punished in the very 

ession; for a good companion is not foond 

^■y room we go into. But the case of love -is 

re delicate nature, and the anxiety is inex* 

le, if every little instance of kindness is not 
rocal. There are things in this tort of com* 
B which there are not words to express, and a 
may net possibly know how to reiMreeent what 

y tear his heart into ten thousand torturea. 
le grave to a man's mirth, unattentive to his 
urse, or to interrupt either with something that 
» a disinclination to be entertained by hita, 
] it something so disagreeable, that the utmosf: 
which may be made. in farther enmity cannot 
greater torment. The gay Corinna, who se|s 
or an iadiffereuce aud becoming todh^isii^ii^ 
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gives her husband all the torment ima^hnMe out 
mere mdolence, with this pecahar yiuiity» that she 
to look as gay as a maid in the character of a wiftk 
is no matter what b the reason of a man's grief, if 
be heavy as it is. i/fer unhappy man is cenvina 
that she means him lib dishonour, but fmies to d€ 
because she will not have so much deference to . 
as to avoid the appearances of it. The author oi 
following letter is peiplexed with an injury' thai 
a degree yet less criminal^ and yet the source oi 
utmost unhappiuess. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

M HAVE read your papers which relate 
jealousy, and desire your advice in my case, whk 
you will say is not common. I have a wife, of who 
virtue I am not in tlie least doubtful ; yet I i< 
be satisfied she loves me, which gives me as ffr 
easiness as being faulty the other way would ao. 
know not whether I am not yet more * t 

in that case, for she keeps possession or my u 
without the return of her's. I would desire your d 
servations upon that temper in some w< d, \ 
will not condescend to convince their I 
their innocence or their love, but are wnou:^ neg 
gent of what reflections the poor men 
their conduct (so they cannot call it crinu , wi 
at the same time a little tenderness of oei 
or regard to shew an inclination to please 
would make them entirely at ease. Do t 
women deserve all the misinterpretation w i 
neglect to avoid ? > Or are they not in ac 

practice of guilt, who care not whether !v 
thought guilty or not ? If my wife does the 
dinary tiling, as visiting her sister, or tal i 
with her mother, it is always carried with k 

secret. Then she will sometimes tell a ml 
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quenoe, as if it was only want of memory made 

conceal it before ; aud this ouly to dally with my 

ty. I have complained to her of this behaviour 

gentlest terms imaginable, and beseeched her 

1 v/\m> desired ODb0o live with her like 

u I iriend, as the most morose and unsociable 

i m the world. It is no easy matter to de-^ 

' our circumstance, but it is miimble with this* 

ation, that it might be easily mended, and yet 

^ dy endeavoured. She reads you, and there 

ft pni e or two in this letter which she will know 

i from me. If we enter into an explanation which 

ly tend to our future quiet by your means, yoa- 

ill have our joint thanks ; in the mean time I am 

i ich as I can in this ambiguous condition be any 

SIR, 

YoiJur humble servant** 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' GivB me leave to make you a present of a 

ter not yet described in your papers, whkh 

[ I of a man who treats his fnend ymn the same 

variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac- 

towards her lover. I have for some time hiMd 

Iship with one of those mercurial persons. 

ogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 

r londness for him to use mc ns he pleases. We 

iy turns the best friends and the greatest stran- 

imaginable. Sometimes you would think us in- 

cibic ; at other times he avoids me for a kmg 

, yet neither he nor I know why. When we meet 

Ki by chance, he is amazed he Ims not seen me* is 

ent for an appointment the same evening; and 

1 1 expect he would have kept it, I have known 

n slip away to another plaee ; vrhere he has sat 

ing the news, when there is no post ; aoK^iiig Iwi 
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pipe, which he seldom cares for ; a^ 'staring ab 
him ill compaD;y with whom he has MB nothing to oo^ 
as if he wondered how he came there. 

^ That I may state my case to you the re 
I shall transcribe soMe short minutes I have 
him in my almanac since last spring ; for you 
know there are certain seasons of the year, acco 
to which, I wiU not say our friendship, but the 
joyment of it rises or falls. In March i A\ 
was as various as the weather ; in May « 
June, I found him the spnghtliest best-humourea 
low in the world ; in tlie dog-days he was much 
the indolent ; in September very agreeable but veiy 
busy ; and since the glass fell last to changeable, he 
has made three appomtments with me, and I ke 
them every one. However, I have good bopes or i 
this winter, especially if you will lend me your a 
ance to reform him, which will be a great i 

j^easure to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble seramt' 

October 9, 1711, T. 
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